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THE 

HISTORY OF THE ABOLITION 

SLAVE-TRADE. 



CHAPTER I. 

COITTIHDATION 7B0M JULT, 1790, TO JuLY, 1791 — AUTHOR TRAVELS AOAIIV 
THKOVOHOVT THB KINGDOM— OB/EGT 09 KI8 JOURNSr — MOTIOM IH 'tUM 

^ousB OF Commons to resume the hearing of evidence in favoji. ow 

THE ABOLITION — ^LlST OF ALL THOSE EXAMINED ON THIS SIDE OF THii 
QOBSriOB— MACWBATIDirS OP ZirSBBBSTJED PEBS0N8, A|fDCKVSI< GIBCVH* 
frPANC^BS OF THB TIMES PRBVIOUSLT TO THE DAT OF DECISION— MOTIOpI 
AT LENGTH MADE FOR STOPPING ALL FURTHER IMPORTATION OF SLATSB 
ySAH AFRICAN-DEBATES UPON IT— MOTION LOST— RBSOLUTIQVS OF THB 
COMMITTEE FOB THE ABOLITION OF THE SlAVE-TBADE — ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THB SlXBBA LBONE CoMPANT. 

)t was a matter of deep affliction to us tp thipjf^ 
that the criines and sufierlngs inseparable ^o^ 
the Slave-trade were Xo be continued to 9J:iothef 
y^ar. And yet it was our duty, in the preseoi 
moment, to acquiesce in the postponement of thp 
question. This postponement was not now for 
the purpose of delay, but of securing vic^ory^ 
The evidence, on the side of the abolition, waf^ 
at the end of the last session, but half fi^isbedp 
It was impojssrble,, for the 9&ke of Africa, tba.t w.^ 
cpuld hav^ thea closed U. No otheir o|^Qrl,pniiy 
m\ghX iQ£R^ in ina/Uament for ost^iahing ^ ^^y 
delible record in her favor, if ^e Wf^m to neglept 
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the present* li was our duty, therefcHre, even to 
wait to complete it, and to procure such a body 
of evidence, as should not only bear us out in the 
approaching contest, but such as, if we were, to 
»&il, would bear out our successors also. It was 
possible, indeed, if the inhabitants of our islands 
were to improve in civilization, that the poor 
slaves might experience gradually an improved 
treatment with it; and so far, testimony now 
might not be testimony for ever : but it was ut- 
terly impossible, while the Slave-trade lasted, and 
the -human passions continued to be the same, 
that there should be any change for the better in 
Africa ; or that any modes, less barbarous, should 
come into use for procuring slaves. Evidence 
therefore, if once collected on this subject, would 
be evidence for posterity. In the midst of these 
thoughts another journey occurred to me as neces- 
sary for this purpose ; and I prayed that I might 
have strength to perform it in the most effectual 
manner ; and that I might be daily impressed, as 
I travelled along, with the stimulating thought, 
that the last hope for millions might possibly rest 
upon my own endeavors. 

The committee highly approved of this journey. 
Mr. Wilberforce saw the absolute necessity of it 
also ; and had prepared a number of questions, 
with great ingenuity, to be put to such persons as 
might have information to communicate. These 
I added to those in the tables, which have been 
already mentioned; and they made together a 
valuable collection on the subject. 



. 71u« tour was the bkmI ireicMioiis of any I had 
yet undertaken ; nmny'Stiil refused to come fnro 
ward to be exammed, and some on the most frivoM 
Sous pretences ; so that I was disgusted, as I jouT'* 
neyed on, to find bow little men were disposed to 
make sacrifices for so great a cause. In one part 
of it, I went over nearly two thousand miles, re* 
ceiving repeated refusals. I bad not secured one 
witness within this distance. This was truly dia» 
heartening. 1 was subject to the whims aud the 
caprice of those whom I solicited od these occa^ 
sions.* To these I was obliged to accommodate 
myself. When at Edinburgh, a person who 
could have given me material information, de« 
clined seeing me, though he really wished well 
to the cause. When I had returned southward 
as far as York, he changed his mind ; and he 
would then see me. I went back, that I might 
not lose him. When I arrived, he would give 
me only private information. Thus 1 travelled, 
backwards and forwards, four hundred miles to 
no purpose. At another place a circumstance 
almost similar happened, though with a different 
issue. I had been for two years writing about a 
person, whose testimony was important. I had 
passed once through the town in which he lived ; 
but he would not then see me. I passed through 
it now, but no entreaties of his friends could make 
him alter his resolution. He was a man highly 
respectable as to situation in life ; but of consider- 

* Ten or twelve of those who were examined, mach to their 
bgoor, came fbrwaid of their own acoord. ' 
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aUa Vsiikyw I satd, therefore, to my friefid;>bn 
lemTingf the town, Tou may tell him thai I oxv 
pect ta be at Notting^ham in a few days ; and 
though it be a hundred and fifty miles distant, I 
will even come back to see him, if he will dine 
with me on my Return. A letter from my friend: 
announced to me, when at Nottingham, that his 
Tanity had been so gratified by the thought of a 
person coming expressly to visit him from such a 
distance, that he would meet me according to my 
appointment. I went back. We din^ together. 
He yielded to ray request. I was now repaid ; 
and I returned towards Nottingham in the night. 
These circumstances I mention, and I fed it right 
to mention them, that the reader may be properly 
impressed with the great difficulties we found in 
c<dlecting a body of evidence, in comparison with 
our opponents. They ought never to be forgot- 
ten ; for if with the testimony, picked up as it 
were under all these disadvantages, we carried 
our object against those who had idmost num- 
beriess witnesses to command, what must have 
been the merits of our cause ! No person can in- 
deed judge of the severe labor and trials in these ^ 
]ourneys. In the present, I was out four months. 
: was almost over the whole island. I intersect- 
m1 it backwards and forwards both in the night 
md in the day. I travelled nearly seven thou«» 
land miles in this time, and I was able to count 
upon twenty new and willing evidences. 

Having now accomplished my object, Mr, Wil- 
berforce moved on the fourth of February in the 
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b6U§e of <^ommoas, that isi committee be appointed 
to examine furthe): witnesses in behalf of the abo- 
IkioQ of the Slave-trade. This motion was no 
sooner made, than Mr. Cawthorne rose, to our 
great surprise, to oppose it. He took upon him- 
fielf to decide, that the house had heard evidence 
enough. This indecent motion was not without 
its advocates. Mr. Wilberforce set forth the in- 
justice of this attempt ; and proved, that out of 
-eighty-one days, which had been given up to the 
hearing of evidence, the witnesses against the 
abolition had occupied no tess than fifty-seven. 
He was ett^enuously supported by Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Martin, and other respectable members. At 
length, the debate ended in favor of the original 
motion, and a committee was appointed accord- 
ingly. 

The examinations began again on February 
the seventh, ahd continued till April the fifth, 
when they Wett finally closed. In this, as in the 
ibrnier sessibn, Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. William 
0mith principally conducted them ; and indeed it 
was trecesdaty that they shbuld hdve been pk-e- 
'Mtit at tfa'^s^ tihies ; fbr it is, perhaps, difficult to 
coMeiv6 the illiberal manner in which our wit- 
nedses werb treated by those on the other side o( 
the question. Misti, Who had Ifeft the trade upoti 
]>rincipl«, and Who bdd come forward, againdt 
their apt^ifent intetest, to serve the cause o^ 
^hitiiiHity kiii justice, were looked upon aid meir- 
^M^rtlSiS ahd bUlpi'it^, of >s mtsn bt ddubtful ahd 
suspicidlib e^bdr&dteh Th^y wei-^ b^oW-beateA. 
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UDhandsome questions were put to them. Soine 
were kept for four days under examination. It 
was, however, highly to their honor, that they 
were found in no one instance to prevaricate^ 
nor to waver as to the certainty of their facts. 

But this treatment, hard as it was for them to 
bear, was indeed good for the cause ; for, coming" 
thus pure out of the fire, they occasioned their 
own testimony, when read, to bear stronger marks 
of truth than that of the generality of our oppo- 
nents ; nor was it less superior, when weighed by 
other considerations. For the witnesses against 
the abolition were principally interested. They 
wlio were not, had been hospitably received at 
the planters' tables. The evidence, too, which 
they delivered, was almost wholly negative. 
They had not seen such and such evils. But 
this was no proof that the evils did not exist. 
The witnesses^ on the otjier hand, who came up 
in favor of the abolition, had no advantage in 
making their several asaertions. In some in- 
Stances, they came up against their apparent in* 
terest; and, to my knowledge, suffered persecu- 
tion for so doing. The evidence, also, which they 
delivered, was of a positive nature. They gave 
9.n account of specific evils, which had come under 
their own eye^. These evils were never disproved. 
They stood therefore on a fijrm basis, as on a tablet 
of brass. Engraved there in affirmative charac- 
ters, a few of them were of more value than all 
the negative and airy testimony which had been 
fidvanced on the othe^r side of the question. 
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That the public may judge, in some measure^ 
of the respectability of the witnesses in favor of 
the abolition, and that tbey may know also to 
whom Africa is so much indebted for her deliver- 
ance, I shall subjoin their names in the three fol- 
lowing lists. The first, will contain those who 
were examined by the privy council only ; the 
second, those who were examined by the privy 
council and the house of commons also ; and the 
third, those who were examined by the house of 
commons only. 

LIST I. 

Andrew Spaannan, physician, boQinist, and snccessor to Lin- 
neufl, traveller on discovery in Africa for the king of Sweden. 

Reverend Isham Baggs, chaplain for two voyages to Africa ii^ H. 
M. ship Grampus. 

Captain James Bowen, of the royal navy, one voyage to Africa. 

Kfr. William James, a master in the royal navy, three voyages 
as mate of a slave- vessel. 

Mr. David Henderson, gunner of H. M. ship Centurion, three 
Toyagee to Africa. 

Hairy Gandy, two voyages to Africa, as captain of a slava 

Thomas EUdred, two voyages there, as mate. 

James Arnold, three voyages there, as surgeon and surgeon's 



Thomas Deane, two voyages there, as captain of a wood and 
iroiyafaip. 

UST n. 

Major-general Rooke, commander of Groree, in Africa. 
Heniy Hew Dalrymple, esquire, lieutenant of the 75th legiment 
at Goree^ and afterwards in all the West India islands. 
Thomas Willson, esquire, naval commander at Goree* 
SiAxk Hills, esquire, captain of H. M. ship Zephyr, on the Afitotn 



Iji Ttti^ ^f,s%(^t or vmt 

Qir Geoige Yooge, two ^oj^pes w ^t^m^ «n4 feivo i^.^apCak 
of a ship ofwfiif on the African station. 

Charles Bems Wadstrom, esquire, traveller on discoreiy in 
AinetLf fi>r the king of Sweden. 

^yei^nd John Newtoi^^ five vpjr^gQS.to, Afiica in a. qlav»«Teiad, 
i^id resident eighteen months there. 

Captain John Ashley Hall, in the merchiw^ service, two voyage 
in a slave-vessel as a mate. 

Alexander Falooobndge, four voyages in a skva-veasel as rar- 
^geon and surgeon's mate. 

Captain John Samuel Smith, of the royal navy^ on the West 
India station. 

LIST IIL 

Anthony Pantaleo How, esquire, employed by government as a 
botanist in Afiica. 

Sir Thomas Bolton Thomi>spn, two voya^goQ af lifnit«pfmt| and 
two as commander of a ship of war oi| the Afiicap station. 

I^utenant John Simpw>ny of the marine%.^Q voyagea in % qbip 
of war on the African station. 

iaeutenant Richard Storey, of the royiU navy, four yem.ia the 
^ve-euiploy all over the coast 

Mr. G^rge Miller, gunner of H. M. ship P«gaA«^ oqe voyage in 
%^vership. 

Mr. James Motley, gunner of H. M. ship Medwiiy« bIpI v^A^W 
jf^l^slaya^shi^ 

Mr. Henry Ellison, gunner of H. M. ship Resistance, alaim 
years in the slave-traflo* 

])4& Jiimes Townoy cai;pen$er.9f 1^ A^.ship ^jmh t%o,Wf%giBB 
in a slave-ship. 

A|Iiw.J[€^n DouglM^^ boatswainof 'B,M^ flfaq^ RiMNid^ €oo.iiiyige 
in a slave-ship. 

Mr. Isaac Parker, shipkeep^ of H. M. ship Melampos, two 
voyages in a slave-ship. 

Thomas T*V^^ «8q!»iiPl,M, P,, o^^ vqya^fi, ^, ^^yew, «|^. a 

Mr. Isaac ^i)91«n> we voyage aa s^gi^n.ofi^ sl#f q^p., 
Bdr. Ecrqy<|Q Clft^oq, one voy«gp .^s ^QfC^ ofji.fUvchfA^ 

Senegal 
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Mr. John Bowman^ eleven years in the «laye-eniploy as mate^ 
and as a &ctor in the interior of Africa. 

Mr. William Dove, one voyage for' slaves, and afterwaids resi^ 
dent in America. 

Major-general Tottenham, two years resident in the West Indies. 
Captain Giles, 19th regiment, seven years quartered in the West 
Ladies. 

Captain Cook, 89th regiment, two years quartered in the West 
Indies. 

Lieutenant Baker Davison, 79th regiment, twelve years quartered 
in the West Indies. 

Captain Hall, of the royal navy, five years on the West India 
station. 

Captain Thomas Lloyd, of the royal navy, one year on the West 
India station. 

Captain Alexander Scott, of the royal navy, one voyage to Afinca 
and the West Indies. 

Mr. Ninian Jefireys, a master in the royal navy,' five years mate 
of a West Indiaman, and for two years afterwards in the islands in 
a ship of war. 

Reverend Thomas Gwynn Rees, chaplain of H. M. ship Princess 
Amelia, in the West Indies. 

Reverend Robert Boucher Nicholls, dean of Middleham, many 
years resident in the West Indies. 

Hercules Ross, esquire, twenty-one years a merchant in the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Thomas Clappeson, fifteen years in the West Indies as a 
wharfinger and pilot 

Mr. Mark Cook, sixteen years in the West Indies, first in the 
planting business, and then as clerk and schoolmaster. 

Mr. Henry Coor, a millwright for fifteen years in the West Indies. 

Reverend Mr. Davies, resident fourteen years in the West Indies. 

Mr. William Duncan, four years in the West Indies, first as a 
dak, and then as an overseer. 

Mr. William Fitzmaurice, fifteen years, first as a book-keeper, 
and then as an overseer, in the West Indies. 

Mr. Robert Forster, six years, first in a store, then as eeeond 
mutar and pilot of a ship of war in the West Indie& • 

BAr. Robert Ross, twenty-four years, first as a book-keeper, then 
as an overseer, and afterwards as a planter, in the West Indies. 

VOL. III. 2 
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Mr. John Terry, fourteen years an overseer or manager in the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Matthew Terry, twelve years resident, first as a book-keeper 
and overseer, then as a land-surveyor in the king's service, and af- 
terwards as a colony-surveyor, in the West Indies. 

George Woodward, esquire, an owner and mortgagee of property, 
and occasionally a resident in the West Indies. 

Mr. Joseph Woodward, three years resident in the West Indies. 

Henry Botham, esquire, a director of sugar-works, both in the 
East and West Indies. 

Mr. John Giles, resident twelve years in the West Indies and 
America. 

J. Harrison, esquire, M. D., twenty-three years resident, in the 
medical line, in the West Indies and America. 

Robert Jackson, esquire, M. D., four years resident in the West 
Indies in the medical line ; after which he joined his regiment, in the 
same profession, in America. 

Thomas Woolrich, esquire, twenty years a merchant in the West 
Indies, but in the interim was twice in America. 

Reverend James Stuart, two years in the West Indies, and twenty 
in America. 

George Bailie, esquire, one year in the West Indies and twenty- 
five in America. 

William Beverley, esquire, eighteen years in America. 

John Clapham, esquire, twenty years in America. 

Robert Crew, esquire, a native of America, and long resident ■ 
there. 

John Savage, esquire, forty-six years resident in America. 

The evidence iiaving been delivered on both 
sides, and then printed, it was judged expedient 
by Mr. Wilberforce, seeing that it filled three folio 
volumes, to abridge it. This abridgment was 
made by the different friends of the cause, ^^il- 
liam Burgh, esquire, of York ; Thomas Babing- 
ton, esquire, of Rothley Temple ; the reverend 
Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodge ; Mr. Camp- 
bell Haliburton of Edinburgh ; George Harri- 
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SOD, with one or two others of the coiDmittee, 
and myself, were employed upon it. The greater 
share, however, of the labor, fell upon Dr. Dick- 
son. That no misrepresentation of any person's 
testimony might be made, Matthew Montagu* 
esquire, and the honorable E. J. Elliot, members 
of parliament, undertook to compare the abridged 
manuscripts with the original text, and to strike 
out or correct whatever they thought to be erro- 
neous, and to insert whatever they thought to 
have been omitted. The committee for the abo- 
lition, when the work was finished, printed it at 
their own expense. Mr. Wilberforce then pre- 
sented it to the house of commons, as a faithful 
abridgment of the whole evidence. Having been 
received as such under the guarantee of Mr. 
Montagu and Mr. Elliot, the committee sent it to 
every individual member of that house. 

The book having been thus presented, and a 
day fixed for the final determination of the ques- 
tion, our feelings became almost insupportable : 
for we had the mortification to find, that our cause 
was going down in estimation, where it was then 
most important that it should have increased in 
favor. Our opponents had taken advantage of 
the long delay, which the examination of evi- 
dence had occasioned, to prejudice the minds of 
many of the members of the house of commons 
against us. The old arguments of emancipation, 
massacre, ruin, and indemnification, had been 
kept up ; but, as the day of final decision ap- 
proached, they had been increased. Such was 
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our mtuation at this moment ; when the current 
was turned still more powerfully against us by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times. It was indeed 
the misfortune of this great cause to be assailed 
ty every weapon which could be turned against 
it. At this time Thomas Paine had published his 
Rights of Man. This had been widely circulated. 
At this time also the French revolution had 
existed nearly two years. The people of Eng- 
land had seen, during this interval, a government 
as it were dissected. They had seen an old con- 
stitution taken down, and a new one put up, 
•piece by piece, in its stead. The revolution, 
therefore, in conjunction with the book in ques- 
tion, had had the effect of producing dissatisfac- 
tion among thousands ; and this dissatisfaction 
was growing, so as to alarm a great number of 
persons of property in the kingdom, as well as the 
government itself. Now will it be believed that 
our opponents had the injustice to lay hold of 
these circumstances, at this critical moment, to 
give a death-blow to the cause of the abolition ? 
They represented the committee, though it had 
existed before the French revolution or the Rights 
of Man were heard of, as a nest of Jacobins ; and 
ihey held up the cause, sacred as it was, and 
though it had the support of the minister, as af- 
fording an opportunity of meeting for the purpose 
of overthrowing the state. Their cry succeeded. 
The very book of the abridgment of the evidence 
was considered by many members as poisonous as 
that of the Rights of Man. It was too profane 
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for many of them to touch ; and they who dis- 
carded it, discarded the cause also. 

But these were not the only circumstances 
which were used as means, at this critical mo- 
ment, to defeat us. News of the revolution* 
which had commenced in St. Domingo in conse- 
quence of the disputes between the whites and 
the people of color, had, long before this, arrived 
in England. The horrible scenes which accom- 
panied it, had been frequently published as so 
many arguments against our cause. In January 
new insurrections were announced as having 
happened in Martinique. The negroes there 
were described as armed, and the planters as hav- 
ing abandoned their estates for fear of massacre* 
Early in the month of March, insurrections in the 
smaller French islands were reported. Every 
effort was then made to represent these as the 
effects of the new principles of liberty, and of the 
cry for abolition. But what should happen, just 
at this moment, to increase the clamor against 
us 1 Nothing less than an insurrection in Domi- 
nica. Yes ! An insurrection in a British island. 
This was the very event for our opponents. "All 
the predictions of the planters had now become 
verified. The horrible massacres were now real- 
izing at home." To give this news still greater 
effect, a meeting of our opponents was held at the 
London tavern. By a letter read there it ap- 
peared^ that " the ruin of Dominica was now at 
hand." Resolutions were voted, and a memorial 
presented to government, " immediately to des* 

2* 
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patch such a military force to the different islands, 
as might preserve the whites from destruction, 
and keep the negroes in subjection during the 
present critical state of the slave-bill." This 
alarm was kept up till the seventh of April, when 
another meeting took place to receive the answer 
of government to the memorial. It was there 
resolved, that *^ as it was too late to send troops 
to the islands, the best way of preserving them 
would be to bring the question of the Slave-trade 
to an immediate issue ; and that it was the duty 
of the government, if they regarded the safety of 
the islands, to oppose the abolition of it. Ac* 
counts of all these proceedings were inserted in 
the public papers! It is needless to say that they 
were injurious to our cause. Many looked upon 
the abolitionists as monsters. They became also 
terrified themselves. The idea with these was, 
that unless the discussion on this subject was 
terminated, all would be lost. Thus, under a 
combination of effects arising from the publica- 
tion of the Rights of Man, the rise and progress 
of the French revolution, and the insurrections of 
the negroes in the different islands, no one of 
which events had any thing to do with the abo- 
lition of the Slave-trade, the current was turned 
against us; and in this unfavorable frame of mind 
many members of parliament went into the house, 
on the day fixed for the discussion, to discharge 
their duty with respect to this great question. 

On the eighteenth of April Mr. Wilberforce 
made his motion. He began by expressing a 
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hope that the present debate, instead of exciting 
asperity and confirnaing prejudice, would tend to 
produce a general conviction of the truth of what 
in fact was incontrovertible ; that the abolition of 
the Slave-tfade was indispensably required of 
them, not only by morality and religion, but by 
sound policy. He stated that he should argue 
the matter from evidence. He adverted to the 
character, situation, and means of information of 
bis own witnesses ; and having divided his sub* 
ject into parts, the first of which related to the 
manner of reducing the natives of Africa to a 
state of slavery, he handled it in the following 
manner. 

He would begin, he said, with the first bound- 
ary of the trade. Captain Wilson and Captain 
Hills, of his majesty's navy, and Mr. Dalrymple 
of the land service, had concurred in stating, that 
in the country contiguous to the river Senegal, 
when slave-ships arrived there, armed parties 
were regularly sent out in the evening, who 
scoured the country, and brought in their prey. 
The wretched victims were to be seen in the 
morning bound back to back in the huts on shore, 
whence they were conveyed, tied hand and foot, 
to the slave-ships. The design -of these ravages 
was obvious, because, when the Slave-trade was 
stopped, they ceased. Mr. Kiernan spoke of the 
constant depredations by the Moors to procure 
slaves. Mr. Wadstrom confirmed them. The 
latter gentleman showed also that they were ex- 
cited by presents of brandy, gunpowder, and such 
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Other incentives ; and that they were not only 
carried on by one community against another, 
but that the kings were stimulated to practise 
them, in their own territories, and on their own 
subjects : and in one instance a chieftain, who, 
when intoxicated, could not resist the demands of 
the slave-merchants, had expressed, in a moment 
of reason, a due sense of his own crime, and had 
reproached his Christian seducers. Abundant also 
were the instances of private rapine. Individuals 
were kidnapped, whilst in their fields and gardens. 
There was a universal feeling of distrust and 
apprehension there. The natives never went any 
distance from home without arms; and when 
Captain Wilson asked them the reason of it, they 
pointed to a slave-ship then lying within sight. 

On the windward coast, it appeared from Lieu- 
tenant Story and Mr. Bowman, that the evils just 
mentioned existed, if possible, in a still higher 
degree. They had seen the remains of villages, 
which had been burnt, whilst the fields of cora 
were still standing beside them, and every other 
trace of recent desolation. Here an agent was 
sent to establish a settlement in the country, and 
to send to the ships such slaves as he might obtain. 
The orders he received from his captain were, that 
" he was to encourage tlie chieftains by brandy 
and gunpowder to go to war, to make slaves.** 
This he did. The chieftains performed their part 
in return. The neighboring villages were sur- 
rounded and set on fire in the night. The inhab- 
itants were seized when making their escape; 
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and, being brought to the agent, were by him 
forwarded to his principal on the coast. Mr. How, 
a botanist in the service of government, stated, 
that on the arrival of an order for slaves from 
Cape Coast Castle, while he was there, a native 
chief immediately sent forth armed parties, who 
brought in a supply of all descriptions in the 
night. 

But he would now mention one or two instances 
of another sort, and these merely on account of 
the conclusion which was to be drawn from them. 
When Captain Hills was in the river Gambia, he 
mentioned accidentally to a black pilot, who was 
in the boat with him, that he wanted a cabin-boy. 
It so happened that some youths were then on 
the shore with vegetables to sell. The pilot 
beckoned to them to come on board ; at the same 
time giving Captain Hills to understand that he 
might take his choice of them ; and when Captain 
Hills rejected the proposal with indignation, the 
pilot seemed perfectly at a loss to account for his 
warmth ; and dryly observed, that the slave- 
captains would not have been so scrupulous. 
Again, when General Rooke commanded at Go* 
ree, a number of the natives, men, women, and 
children, came to pay him a friendly visit. All 
was gayety and merriment. It was a scene to 
gladden the saddest, and to soften the hardest 
heart. But a slave-captain was not so soon 
thrown off his guard. Three English barbarians 
of this description had the audacity jointly to re- 
quest the general to seize the whole unsuspicious 
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multitude and sell them. For this they alleged 
the precedent of a former governor. Was not 
this request a proof of the frequency of su^h acts 
of rapine 1 for how familiar must such have been 
to slave-captains, when three of them dared to 
carry to a British officer of rank such a flagitious 
proposal ! This would stand in the place of a 
thousand instances. It would give credibility to 
every other act of violence stated in the evidence, 
however enormous it might appear. 

But he would now have recourse for a moment 
to circumstantial evidence. An adverse witness, 
who had lived on the Gold Coast^ had said that 
the only way in which children could be enslaved, 
was, by whole families being sold when the prin- 
cipals had been condepmed for witchcraft. But 
he said at the same time, that few were convicted 
of this crime, and that the younger part of a fam- 
ily in these cases was sometimes spared. But 
if this account were true, it would follow that the 
children in the slave-vessels would be few indeed. 
But it had been proved, that the usual proportion 
of these was never less than a fourth of the whole 
cargo on that coast, and also that the kidnapping 
of children was very prevalent there. 

All these atrocities, he said, were fully substan- 
tiated by the evidence ; and here he should do 
injustice to his cause, if he were not to make a 
quotation from the speech of Mr. B. Edwards, in 
the assembly of Jamaica, who, though he was 
hostile to his propositions, had yet the candor to 
deliver himself in the following manner there: 
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" I am persuaded," says he, " that Mr. Wilber- 
force has been rightly informed as to the manner 
in which slaves are generally procured. The in- 
telligence I have collected from my own negroes 
abundantly confirms his account ; and I have not 
the smallest doubt, that in Africa the effects of 
this trade are precisely such as he has represented 
them. The whole, or the greatest part, of that 
immense continent is a field of warfare and deso- 
lation ; a wilderness, in which the inhabitants are 
wolves, to wards each other. That this scene of 
oppression, fraud, treachery, and bloodshed, if not 
originally occasioned, is in part (I will not say 
wholly) upheld by the Slave-trade, I dare not 
dispute. Every man in the Sugar Islands may 
be convinced that it is so, who will inquire of any 
African negroes, on their first arrival, concerning 
the circumstances of their captivity. The asser- 
tion that it is otherwise, is mockery and insult.'' 

But it was not only by acts of outrage that the 
Africans were brought into bondage. The very 
administration of justice was turned into an en- 
gine for that end. The smallest offence was 
punished by a fine equal to the value of a slave. 
Crimes were also fabricated ; false accusations 
were resorted to ; and persons were sometimes 
employed to seduce the unwary into practices, 
with a view to the conviction and the sale of 
them. 

It was another effect of this trade, that it cor- 
rupted the morals of those who carried it on. 
Every fraud was used to deceive the ignoranco 
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of the natives, by false weights and measures, 
adulterated commodities, and other impositions of 
a like sort. These frauds were even acknow- 
ledged by many, who had themselves practised 
them in obedience to the orders of their superiors. 
For the honor of the mercantile character of the 
country, such a traffic ought immediately to be 
suppressed. 

Yet these things, however clearly proved by 
positive testimony, by the concession of opponents, 
by particular inference, by general reasoning, by 
the most authentic histories of Africa, by the ex- 
perience of all countries and of all ages, these 
things, and (what was still more extraordinary) 
even the possibility of them, were denied by those 
who had been brought forward on the other side 
of the question. These, however, were chiefly 
persons, who had been trading governors of forts 
in Africa ; or who had long commanded ships in 
the Slave-trade. As soon as he knew the sort of 
witnesses which was to be called against him, he 
had been prepared to expect much prejudice. But 
his expectations had been greatly surpassed by 
the testimony they bad given. He did not mean 
to impeach their private characters, but they cer- 
tainly showed themselves under the influence of 
such gross prejudices, as to render them incom- 
petent judges of the subject they came to eluci- 
date. They seemed (if be might so say) to be 
enveloped by a certain atmosphere of their own ; 
and to see, as it were, through a kind of African 
medium. Every object, which met their eyes. 
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came di^orted and turned from its true direction. 
£veii the declarations, which they made on other 
occasions, seemed wholly strange to them. They 
sometimes not only forgot what they had seen, 
but what they had said ; and when to one of 
them his owix testimony to the privy council was 
read, he mistook it for that of another, whose evi- 
dence he declared to be '^ the merest burlesque in 
the world." 

But the house must be aware that there was 
not only an African medium, but an African logic. 
It seemed to be an acknowledged axiom in this» 
that every person, who offered a slave for sale, 
had a right to sell him, however fraudulently he 
might have obtained him. This had been proved 
by the witnesses who opposed him. " It would 
have stopped my trade," said one of them, " to 
have asked the broker how he came by the per- 
son he was offering me for sale." " We always 
suppose," said a:nother, " the broker has a right 
to sell the person he offers us," " I never heard 
of such a question being asked," said a third; ^'a 
man would, be thought a fool, who should put 
such a question." He hoped the house would see 
the practical utility of this logic. It was the key- 
stone, which held the building together. By 
means of it,, slave-captains might traverse the 
whole coast of Africa, and see nothing but equita^ 
ble practices. They could not, however, be 
wholly absolved, even if they availed themselves 
of this principle to its fullest extent ; for they had 
often committed depredations themselves ; espe* 

VOL. III. S • 
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ekdly when they were passing by any part of the 
eoaat, where they did not mean to continue or to 
go again. Hence it was (as several captains of 
the navy and others had declared on their ex- 
amination) that the natives, when at sea in their 
canoes, would never come near the men of war, 

- till they knew them to be such. But finding this, 
and that they were not slave-vessels, they laid 
aside their fears, and came and continued on 
board with unsuspecting cheerfulness. 

With respect to the miseries of the Middle Pas- 
sage, he had said so much on a former occasion, 
that he would spare the feelings of the commit- 
tee as much as he could. He would therefore 
simply state, that the evidence which was before 
them confirmed all those scenes of wretchedness, 
which he had then described ; the same suffering 
from a state of suffocation, by being crowded to- 
gether ; the same dancing in fetters ; the same 
melancholy singing ; the same eating by cotnpul- 
sion ; the same despair ; the same insanity ; and 
all the other abominations which characterized 
.the trade. New instances, however, had oc- 
curred, where these wretched men had resolved 
on death to terminate their woes. Some had 
destroyed themselves by refusing sustenance, in 
•pite of threats and punishments. Others had 

^thrown themselves into the sea ; and more than 
one, when in the act of drowning, were seen to 
wave thciT hands in triumph, " exulting" (to use 
the words of an eye-witness) "that they had 
esoaped." Yet these and similar things, when 
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viewed through the African medium he had men- 
tioned, took a different shape and color. Ca{>tain 
Knox, an adverse witness, had maintained, that 
slaves lay, during the night, in tolerable comfort. 
And yet he confessed that in a vessel of one hun- 
dred and twenty tons, in which he had carried 
two hundred and ninety slaves, the latter had not 
all of them room to lie on their backs. How com- 
fortably, then, must they have lain in his subse- 
quent voyages ! for he carried afterwards in a 
vessel of a hundred and eight tons, four hundred 
and fifty, and in a vessel of one hundred and fifty 
tons, no less than six hundred slaves. Another 
instance of African deception was to be found in 
the testimony of Captain Frazer, one of the most 
humane captains in the trade. It had been said 
of him that he had held hot coals to the mouth 
of a slave, to compel him to eat. He was ques- 
tioned on this point; but not admitting, in the 
true spirit of African logic, that he who makes 
another commit a crime is guilty of it himself, 
he denied the charge indignantly, and defied a 
proof. But it was said to him, " Did you never 
order such a thing to be done 1" His reply was, 
*^ Being sick in my cabin, I was informed that a 
man-slave would neither ea*., drink, nor speak. I 
desired the mate and surgeon to try to persuade 
him to speak. I desired that the slaves might tiy 
alsa When I found he was still obstinate, not 
knowing whether it was from sulkiness or in- 
aanity, I ordered a person to present him with a 
piece of fire in one hand, and a piece of yam in 
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the other, and to tell me what effect this had 
upon him. I learnt that he took the yam and 
began to eat it, but he threw the fire overboard." 
Such was his own account of the matter. This 
was eating by duresse, if any thing could be 
called so. The captain, however, triumphed in 
his expedient, and concluded by telling the com- 
mittee, that he sold this very slave at Grenada 
for forty pounds. Mark here the moral of the 
tale, and learn the nature and the cure of sul- 
kiness. 

But upon whom did the cruelties, thus arising 
out of the prosecution of this barbarous traffic, 
fall? Upon a people with feeling and intellect 
like ourselves. One witness had spoken of the 
acuteness of their understanding ; another of the 
extent of their memories ; a third of their genius 
for commerce ; a fourth of their proficiency in 
manufactures at home. Many had admired their 
gentle and peaceable disposition ; their cheerful- 
ness ; and their hospitality. Even they, who were 
nominally slaves in Africa, lived a happy life. A 
witness against the abolition had described them 
as sitting and eating with their masters in the 
true style of patriarchal simplicity and comfort. 
Were these, then, a people incapable of civiliza- 
tion ? The argument that they were an inferior 
fpecies had been proved to be false. 

He would now go to a new part of the subject. 
An opinion had gone forth that the abolition of 
the trade would be the ruin of the West India 
islands. He trusted he should prove that the di* 
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sect contrary was the truth ; though, had he been 
unable to do this, it would have made no differ* 
ence as to his own vote, in examining, however, 
this opinion, he should exclude the subject of the 
cultivation of new lands by fresh importations of 
slaves. The impolicy of this measure, apart from 
Its inhumanity, was indisputably clear. Let the 
committee consider the dreadful mortality which 
attended it. Let them look to the evidence of 
Mr. Woolrich, and there see a contrast drawn be* 
tween the slow, but sure progress of cultivation, 
carried on in the natural way, and the attempt to 
force improvements, which, however flattering the 
prospect at first, soon produced a load of debt, and 
inextricable embarrassments. He might even ap- 
peal to the statements of the West Indians them* 
selves, who allowed that more than twenty mil- 
lions were owing to the people of this country, to 
show that no system could involve them so deep- 
ly as that, on which they had hitherto gone. But 
he would refer them to the accounts of Mr. lrv-> 
ing, as contained in the evidence. Waiving, then, 
the consideration of this part of the subject, the 
opinion in question must have arisen from a no- 
tion, that the stock of slaves, now in the islands, 
could not be kept up by propagation ; but that it 
was necessary, from time to time, to recruit thera 
with imported Africans. In direct refutation of 
this position, he should prove, first. That in the 
condition and treatment of the negroes, there 
were causes sufficient to afford us reason to 
expect a considerable decrease, but particularly 

S* 
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that their increase had not been a serious object 
of attention : secondly, That this decrease was in 
fact, notwithstanding, very trifling ; or rather, he 
believed, he might declare it had now actually 
ceased ; and, thirdly, He should urge many direct 
and collateral facts and arguments, constituting 
on the whole an irresistible proof, that even a 
rapid increase might henceforth be expected. 

He wished to treat the West Indians with all 
possible candor ; but he was obliged to confess, in 
arguing upon these points, that whatever splen- 
did instances there might be of kindness towards 
their- slaves, there were some evils of almost uni- 
versal operation, which were necessarily connect- 
.«d with the system of slavery. Above all, the 
state of degradation, to which they were reduced, 
deserved to be noticed ; as it produced an utter 
inattention to them as moral agents. They were 
kept at work under the whip, like cattle. They 
were left totally ignorant of morality and re- 
ligion. There was no regular marriage among 
them. Hence promiscuous intercourse, eaiiy 
prostitution, and excessive drinking, were mate- 
rial causes of their decrease. With respect to 
the instruction of the slaves in the principles of 
religion, the happiest effects had resulted, partic- 
ularly in Antigua, where, under the Moravians 
and Methodists, they had so far profited, that 
the planters themselves confessed their value, as 
property had been raised one-third by their in* 
creased habits of regularity and industry. 

Whatever might have been said to the coo. 
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trary, it was plainly to be inferred from the evi- 
deDce, that the slaves were not protected by law. 
Colonial statutes had indeed been passed, but 
they were a dead letter ; since, however ill they 
were treated, they were not considered as having 
a right to redress. An instance of astonishing 
cruelty, by a Jew, had been mentioned by Mr. 
Ross. It was but justice to say, that the man 
was held in detestation for it ; but yet no one 
had ever thought of calling him to a legal ac- 
count. Mr. Ross conceived a master had a right 
to punish lys slave in whatever manner he might 
think proper. The same was declared by num- 
berless other witnesses. Some instances, indeed, 
had lately occurred of convictions. A master 
had wantonly cut the mouth of a child, of six 
months old, almost from ear to ear. But did not 
the verdict of the jury show, that the doctrine of 
caUing masters to an account was entirely novel ; 
as it only pronounced him "Guilty, subject to 
the opinion of the court, if immoderate correction 
of a slave by his master be a crime indictable !'* 
The court determined in the affirmative ; and 
what was the punishment of this barbarous act 1 
A fine of forty shillings currency, equivalent to 
about tweqty.five shillings sterling. 

The slaves were but ill off in point of medical 
care. Sometimes four or five, and even eight or 
nine thousand of them, were under the care of one 
medical man ; which, dispersed on different and 
distant estates, was a greater number than he 
could possibly attend to. 
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this he might appeal buth to his own witnesses, 
and to those of his opponents; but he would only 
notice one fact. It was remarkable that, when 
owners and managers were asked about the pro- 
duce of their estates^ they were quite at home as 
to the answer ; but when they were asked about 
the proportion of their male and female slaves, and 
their infants, they knew little about the matter. 
Even medical men were adepts in the art of plant- 
ing ; but when they were asked the latter ques- 
tions, as connecting with breeding and rearing, 
they seemed quite amazed ; and could give no 
information upon the subject of them. 

Persons, however, of great respectability, had 
been called as witnesses, who had not seen the 
treatment of the negroes as he had now described 
it. He knew what was due to their characters ; 
but yet he must enter a general protest against 
their testimony. " I have often," says Mr. Ross, 
"attended both governors and admirals upon tours 
in the island of Jamaica. But it was not likely 
that these should see much distress upon these 
occasions. The white people and drivers would 
take care not to harrow up the feelings of stran- 
gers of distinction by the exercise of the whip, or 
the infliction of punishments, at that particular 
time ; and even if there were any disgusting ob« 
jects, it was natural to suppose that they would 
then remove them.'' But in truth, these gentlemen 
had given proofs that they were under the influ- 
ence of prejudice. Some of them had declared the 
abolition would ruin the West Indies. But this, 
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it was ODvious, must depend upon the practicabil- 
ity of keeping up the stock without African sup- 
plies ; and yet, when they were questioned upon 
thie point, they knew nothing about it. Hence 
they had formed a conclusion without premises. 
Their evidence, too, extended through a long 
series of years. They had never seen one instance 
of ill-treatment in the time ; and yet, in the same 
breath, they talked of the amended situation of the 
slaves, and that they were now far better off than 
formerly. One of them, to whom his country 
owed much, stated that a master had been sen- 
tenced to death for the murder of his own slave ; 
but his recollection must have failed him ; for the 
murder of a slave was not then a capital crime. 
A respectable governor also had delivered an opin- 
ion to the same effect ; but had he looked into the 
statute-book 6f the island, he would have found 
his error. 

It had been said that the slaves were in a better 
state than the peasantry of this country. But 
when the question was put to Mr. Ross, did he 
not answer, " that he would not insult the latter 
by a comparison ?" 

It had been said again, that the negroes were 
happier as slaves, than they would be if they were 
to be made free. But how was this reconcileable 
with facts 1 If a negro under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances had saved money enough, did he not 
always purchase his release from this situation of 
superior happiness, by the sacrifice of his last shil- 
ling 1 Was it not also notorious, that the greatest 
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reward, which a master thou^t he couM beMow 
upon his slave for long and faithful services, woe 
his freedom ? 

It had been said again, that negroes, when 
made free, never returned to their own country. 
But was not the reason obvious 1 If they could 
even reach-their own homes in safety, their kindred 
and connexions might be dead. But would they 
subject themselves to be kidnapped again ; to be 
hurried once more on board a slave-ship ; and 
again to endure and survive the horrors of the pas- 
sage t Yet the love of their native country had 
been proved beyond a doubt. Many of the wit- 
nesses had heard thetn talk of it in terms of the 
strongest affection. Acts of suicide, too, were fre- 
quent in the islands, under the notion that theae 
afforded them the readiest means of getting home. 
Conformably with this, Captain Wilson had main- 
tained that the funerals, which in Africa were 
accompanied with lamentations and cries of sor- 
row, were attended, in the West Indies, with 
every mark of joy. 

He had no\v, he said, made good his first pro- 
position. That in the condition of the slaves there 
were causes, which should lead us to expect that 
there would be a considerable decrease among 
them. This decrease in the island of Jamaica 
was but trifling, or, rather, it had ceased some 
years ago ; and if there was a decrease, it was 
only on the imported slaves. It appeared from 
the privy council report, that from 1698 to 17S0 
the decrease waa three and a half per cent. ; from 
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17S0 to 1755 it was two and a half per cent. ; from 
1755 to 1768 it was lessened to one and three- 
quarters ; and from 1768 to 1788 it was not more 
than one per cent. This last decrease was not 
greater than could be accounted for from hurri- 
canes and consequent famines, and from the 
number of imported Africans who perished in the 
seasoning. The latter was a cause of mortality, 
which, it was evident, would cease with the im- 
portations. This conclusion was confirmed in part 
by Dr. Anderson, who, in his testimony to the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, affirmed, that there was a con- 
siderable increase on the properties of the island, 
and particularly in the parish in which he resided. 
He would now proceed to establish his second 
proposition, That from henceforth a very consider- 
able increase might be expected. This he might 
support by a close reasoning upon the preceding 
facts. But the testimony of his opponents fur- 
nished him with sufficient evidence. He could 
show, that wherever the slaves were treated bet- 
ter than ordinary, there was uniformly an increase 
in their number. I^ok at the estates of Mr. Wil- 
lock, Mr. Ottley, Sir Ralph Payne, and others. 
In short, he should weary the committee, if he 
were to enumerate the instances of plantations, 
which were stated in the evidence to have kept 
up their numbers, only from a little variation in 
their treatment. A remedy also had been lately 
found for a disorder, by which vast numbers of in- 
fants had been formerly swept away. Mr. Long 
also had laid it down, that whenever the slaves 
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should bear a certain proportion to the produce, 
they might be expected to keep up their num- 
bers; but this proportion they now exceeded. 
The assembly of Jamaica had given it also as 
their opinion, " that when once the sexes should 
become nearly equal in point of number, there 
was no reason to suppose that the increase of 
the negroes by generation would fall short of 
the natural increase of the laboring poor in Great 
Britain." But the inequality, here spoken of, 
could only exist in the case of the African ne« 
groes, of whom more males were imported than 
females; and this inequality would be done away 
soon after the trade should cease. 

But the increase of the negroes, where their 
treatment was better than ordinary, was con* 
firmed in the evidence by instances in various 
parts of the world. From one end of the conti* 
nent of America to the other, their increase had 
been undeniably established ; and this to a pro- 
digious extent, though they had to contend with 
the severe cold of the winter, and in some parti 
with noxious exhalations in the summer. This 
was the case also in the settlement of Bencoden 
in the East Indies. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Botham, that a number of hegroee^ 
who had been imported there in the same dispro- 
portioa of the sexes as in West India cargoes, and 
who lived ujnder the same disadvantages, as in 
the islands, of promiscuous intercourse and gene* 
ral prostitution, began, after they hisid been settled 
a short titnci, aonuaUy to increase. 

VOL. III. 4 
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Bat to return to the West Indies. A slave-ship 
had been many years ago wrecked near St. Vin- 
cent's. The slaves on board, who escaped to the 
island, were without necessaries; and, besides, 
were obliged to maintain a war with the native 
Caribbs ; yet they soon multiplied to an astonish- 
ing number ; and, according to Mr. Ottley, they 
were now on the increase. From Sir John Dal- 
rymple's evidence, it appeared that the domestic 
slaves in Jamaica, who were less worked than 
those in the field, increased ; and from Mr. Long, 
that the free blacks and mulattoes there increased 
also. 

But there was an instance which militated 
against these facts (and the only one in the evi- 
dence) which he would now examine. Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell had heard, that the maroons 
in Jamaica in the year 17S9 amounted to three 
thousand men fit to carry arms. This supposed 
their whole number to have been about twelve 
thousand. But in the year 1782, after a real 
muster by himself, he found, to his great aston- 
ishment, that the fighting men did not then 
amount to three hundred. Now the fact was, 
that Sir Archibald Campbell's first position was 
founded upon rumor only; and was not true. 
For according to Mr. Long, the maroons were 
lictually numbered in 1749; when they amounted 
to about six hundred and sixty in all, having only 
a hundred and fifty men fit to carry arras. Hence, 
if when mustered by Sir Archibald Campbell he 
found three hundred fighting men, they must 
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from 1749 to 1782 have actually doubled thek 
population. 

Was it possible, after these instances, to sup- 
pose that the negroes could not keep up theb* 
numbers, if their natural increase were made a 
subject of attention 1 The reverse was proved by 
sound reasoning. It had been confirmed by un- 
questionable facts. It had been shown, that they* 
had increased in every situation, where there was 
the slightest circumstance in their favor. Where 
there had been any decrease, it was stated to be 
trifling ; though no attention appeared to have 
been paid to the subject. This decrease had 
been gradually lessening ; and, whenever a sin- 
gle cause of it had been removed, (many still 
remaining,)- it had altogether ceased. Surely 
these circumstances formed a body of proofs 
which was irresistible. 

He would now speak of the consequences of 
the abolition of the Slave-trade in other points of 
view ; and first, as to its effects upon our marine. 
An abstract of the Bristol and Liverpool muster- 
rolls had been just laid before the house. It 
appeared from this, that in three hundred and 
fifty slave-vessels, having on board twelve thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty- three persons, two 
thousand six hundred and forty-three were lost 
in twelve months ; whereas in four hundred and 
sixty-two West Indiamen, having on board seven 
thousand six hundred and forty persons, one hun- 
dred and eighteen only were lost in seven months. 
This rather exceeded the losses stated by Mr. 
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^larkson. For their barbarous usage on board 
these ships, and for their sickly and abject state 
in the West Indies, he would appeal to Governor 
Parry's letter; to the evidence of Mr. Ross; to 
the assertion of Mr. B. Edwards, an opponent ; 
and to the testimony of captains Sir George 
•Yonge and Thompson, of the royal navy. He 
would appeal, also to what Captain Hall, of the 
navy, had given in evidence. This gentleman, 
after the action of the twelfth of April, impressed 
thirty hands from a slave-vessel, whom he select- 
ed with the utmost care from a crew of seventy ; 
and he was reprimanded by his admiral, though 
ihey could scarcely get men to bring home the 
prizes, for introducing such wretches to commu- 
nicate disorders to the fleet. Captain Smith of 
the navy had also declared, that when employed 
to board Guineamen to impress sailors, although 
he had examined near twenty vessels, he never 
was able to get more than two men, who were fit 
for service ; and these turned out such inhuman 
fellows, although good seamen, that he was 
obliged to dismiss them from the ship. 

But he hoped the committee would attend to 
the latter part of the assertion of Captain Smith. 
Yes : this trade, while it injured the constitutions 
of our sailors, debased their morals. Of this, in- 
deed, there was a barbarous illustration in the 
evidence. A slave-ship had struck on some 
shoals, called the Morant Keys, a few leagues 
from the east end of Jamaica. The crew landed 
in their boats, with arms and provisions, leaving 
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the slaves on boara in their irons. This happen-* 
ed in the night. When morning came^ it 'was 
discovered that the negroes had broken their 
shackles, and were busy in making rafts ; upon 
which afterwards they placed the women and 
children. The men attended upon the latter, 
swimming by their side, whilst they drifted to 
the island where the crew were. But what was 
the sequel? From an apprehension that the 
negroes would consume the water and provision 
which had been landed, the crew resolved to de- 
stroy them as they approached the shore. They 
killed between three and four hundred. Out of 
the whole cargo, only thirty-three were saved, 
who, on being brought to Kingston, were sold. 
It would, however, be to no purpose, he said, to 
relieve the Slave-trade from this act of barbarity.: 
The story of the Morant Keys was paralleled by 
that of Captain Collin gwood; and were you to 
get rid of th^se, another, and another, would still 
present itself, to prove the barbarous ^ffects^of 
this trade on the moral character. ' 

But of ihe miseries of the trade there was no 
end. Whilst he had been reading out of the evi- 
dence the story of the Morant Keys, his eye had 
but glanced on the opposite page, and it Diet an-. 
other circumstance of horror. This related to^ ' 
what weiie called the refus6-slaves. Many people' 
io Kingston were accustomed to spee'ulatcl in the 
purchase '<rf those. Who weire left after the first 
day's sale. They then carried Aem but into the' 
coniury, and retaUad.them, Mr. Ross declared| 

4* 
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that he had seen these landed in a very wretched 
state) sometimes in the agonies of death, and sold 
as low as for a dollar, and that he had known 
several expire in the piazzas of the vendue-master. 
The bare description superseded the necessity of 
any remark. Yet these were the familiar inci- 
dents of the Slave-trade. 

But he would go back to the seamen. He 
would mention another cause of mortality, by 
which many of them lost their lives. In looking 
over Lloyd's List, no less than six vessels were cut 
off by the irritated natives in one year, and the 
crews massacred. Such instances were not un- 
frequent. In short,^ the history of this commerce 
was written throughout in characters of blood. 

He would next consider the effects of the abo- 
lition on those places where it was chiefly carried 
on. But would the committee believe, after all 
the noise which had been made on this ^subject, 
that the Slave-trade composed but a thirtieth part 
of the export trade of Liverpool, and that of the 
trade of Bristol it constituted a still less proportion 1 
For the effects of the abolition on the general 
commerce of the kingdom, he would refer them 
to Mr. Irving ; from whose evidence it would ap- 
pear, that the medium value of the British mann- 
fiictiires, exported to Africa, amounted <mly to be- 
tween four and five hundred thousand pounds 
annually. This wab but a trifling sum. Surely 
the superior capital, ingenuity, application, and 
integrity of the British manufacturer wovdd ccuD^ 
mand new markets for the produce of his indos- 
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try, to an equal amount, when this should be no 
more. One branch, however, of our manufac- 
tures, he confessed, would suffer from the aboli- 
tion ; and that was the manufacture of gun- 
powder ; of which, the nature of our connexion 
with Africa drew from us as much as we exported 
to all the rest of the world besides. 

He hastened, however, to another part of the 
argument. Some had said, <^ We wish to put an 
end to the Slave-trade, but we do not approve of 
your mode. Allow more time. Do not displease 
the legislatures of the West India Islands. It is 
by them that those laws must be passed, and en- 
forced, which will secure your object." Now he 
was directly at issue with these gentlemen. He 
oouid show, that the abolition was the only cer- 
tain mode of amending the treatment of the 
slaves, so as to secure their increase ; and that 
the mode which had been ofibred to him, was at 
once inefficacious and unsafe. In the first place, 
bow could any laws, made by these legislatures, 
be effectual, whilst the evidence of negroes was 
in no case admitted against white men 1 What 
was the answer from Grenada 1 Did it not state, 
** that they who were capable of cruelty, would 
ID general be artful enough to prevent any but 
slaves from being witnesses of the fact V^ Hence 
U had arisen, that when positive laws had been 
made, in scHne of the islands, for the protection 
irf the slaves, they had been fonnd almost a dead 
letter. Besides, by what law would you enter 
into every man's domestic concerns, and regulate 
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the interior economy of his house and plantation 1 
This would be something more than a general 
excise. Who would endure such a law 1 And 
yet, on all these and innumerable other minutite 
must depend the protection of the slaves, their 
comforts, and the probability of their increase. It 
was universally allowed, that the Code Noir had 
been utterly neglected in the French islands, 
though there was an officer appointed by the 
crown to see it enforced. The provisions of the 
Directorio had been but of little more avail in the 
Portuguese settletnents, or the institution of a 
Protector of the Indians in those of the Span-' 
iards. But what degree of protection the slaves 
would enjoy, might be inferred from the admissioa 
of a gentleman, by whom this very plan of regu- 
lation had been recommended, and who was 
himself no ordinary person, but a man of discern- 
ment, and legal resources. He had proposed a 
limitation of the number of lashes to be given by 
the master or overseer for one offence. But, after 
all, he candidly confessed, that his proposal was 
not likely to be useful, while the evidence of 
slaves continued inadmissible against their mas- 
ters* But he could even bring testimony to the 
inefficacy of such regulations. A wretch in Bar- 
badoes had chained a negro ^rl to the floor, and 
flogged her till she was nearly expiring. Captain 
Cook and Major Fitch, hearing her cries, broke 
open the door and found her. The wretch re- 
treated frcMn their resentment, but cried out exult- 
ingly, . ^^ that he had only given her thirty-nine 
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lashes (the number limited by law) at any one 
time ; and that he had only inflicted this number 
three times since the beginning of the night,** 
adding, " that he would prosecute them for break- 
ing open his door ; and that he would flog her to 
death for all any one, if he pleased ; and that he 
would give her the fourth thirty-nine before 
morning." 

But this pten of regulation was not only ineffi- 
cacious, but unsafe. He entered his protest 
against the fatal consequences, which might re- 
sult from it. The negroes were creatures like 
ourselves ; but they were uninformed, and their 
moral character was debased. Hence they were 
unfit for civil rights. To use these properly, they 
must be gradually restored to that level, from 
which they had been so unjustly degraded. To 
allow them an appeal to the laws, would be to 
awaken in them a sense of the dignity of their 
nature. The first return of life, after a swoon, 
was commonly a convulsion, dangerous at once 
to the party himself and to all around him. You 
should first prepare them for the situation, and 
not bring the situation to them. To be under 
the protection of the law, was in fact to be a 
freeman ; and to unite slavery and freedom in 
one condition was impracticable. The abolition, 
on the other hand, was exactly such an agent as 
the case required. All hopes of supplies from the 
coast being cut off, breeding would henceforth 
become a serious object of attention ; and the 
care of this, as including better clothing and 
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feeding, and milder discipline, would extend to 
innumerable particulars, which an act of assem- 
bly could neither specify nor enforce. The hor- 
rible system, too, which many had gone upon, of 
working out their slaves in a few years, and re- 
cruiting their gangs with imported Africans, 
would receive its death-blow from the abolition of 
the trade. The opposite would force itself on the 
most unfeeling heart. Ruin would stare a man 
in the face, if he were not to conform to it« The 
non-resident owners would then express them- 
selves in the terms of Sir Philip Gibbs, '^ that he 
should consider it as the fault of his manager, if 
he were not to keep up the number of his slaves." 
This reasoning concerning the different tendencies 
of the two systems was self-evident. But facts 
were not wanting to confirm it. Mr. Long had 
remarked, that all the insurrections and suicides 
in Jamaica had been found among the imported 
slaves, who, not having lost the consciousness of 
civil rights, which they had enjoyed in their own 
country, could not brook the indignities to which 
they were subjected in the West Indies. An in- 
stance in point was afforded also by what had 
lately taken place in the island of Dominica. The 
disturbance there had been chiefly occasioned by 
some runaway slaves from the French islands. But 
what an illustration was it of his own doctrine to 
say, that the slaves of several persons, who had 
been treated with kindness, were not among the 
number of the insurgents on that occasion ! 
But when persons coolly talked of putting an 
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end to the Slave-trade, through the medium of 
the West India legislatures, and of gradual aboli- 
tion, by means of regulations, they surely forgot 
the miseries which this horrid traffic occasioned 
in Africa during every moment of its continuance. 
This consideration was conclusive with him, when 
called upon to decide whether the Slave-trade 
should be tolerated for a while, or immediately 
abolished. The divine law against murder was 
absolute and unqualified. Whilst we were igno- 
rant of all these things, our sanction of them 
might, in some measure, be pardoned. But now, 
when our eyes were opened, could we tolerate 
them for a moment, unless we were ready at once 
to determine that gain should be our god, and, 
like the heathens of old, were prepared to offer up 
haman victims at the shrine of our idolatry ? 

This consideration precluded also the giving 
heed for an instant to another plea, namely, that 
if we were to abolish the trade, it would be pro- 
portionably taken up by other nations. But, 
whatever other nations did, it became Great Bri- 
tain, in every point of view, to take a forward 
part. One-half of this guilty commerce had been 
carried on by her subjects. As we had been great 
in our crime, we should be early in t>ur repent- 
ance. If Providence had showered his blessings 
upon us in unparalleled abundance, we should 
show ourselves grateful for them, by rendering 
them subservient to the purposes for which they 
were intended. There would be a day of retribu- 
tion, wherein we should have to give an account 
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of all those laleDts, faculties, and opportunities^ 
with which we had been intrusted. Let it not, 
then, appear that our superior power had been em-^ 
ployed to oppress our fellow-creatures, and our 
superior light to darken the creation of God. He 
could not but look" forward with delight to the 
happy prospects which opened themselves to his 
view in Africa from the abolition of the Slave- 
trade ; when a commerce, justly deserving that 
name, should be established with her; not like 
that, falsely so called, which now subsisted, and 
which all who were interested for the honor of the 
commercial character (though there were no supe- 
rior principle) should hasten to disavow. Had this 
trade, indeed, been ever so profitable, his decision 
would have been in no degree affected by that 
consideration. ^< Here's the smell of blood on the 
hand still, and all the perfumes of Arabia cannot 
sweeten it." 

He doubted whether it was not almost an act 
of degrading condescension to stoop to discuss the 
(juestion in the view of commercial interest. On 
this ground, however, he was no less strong than 
on every other. Africa abounded with produc- 
tions of value, which she would gladly exchange 
for our manufactures, when these were not other- 
wise to be obtained ; and to what an extent her 
demand might then grow, exceeded almost the 
powers of computation^ One instance already ex- 
isted of a native king, who, being debarred by bis 
religion the use of spirituous liquors, and there*- 
fore not feeling the irresistible temptation ^ j^tB 
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of rapine ^hieh they itffdrded to his eoQUtrymeo, 
bad abolished the Slave-trade throughout all 
his dominions, and was encouraging an honest 
industry. 

For his own part, he declared that, interested as 
he might be supposed to be in the final event of 
the question, he was comparatively indifferent as 
to the present decision of the house upon it. 
Whatever they might do, the people of Great Bri- 
tain, he was confident, would abolish the Slave- 
Uade, when, as would then soon happen, its injus* 
tice and cruelty should be fairly laid before them. 
It was a nest of serpents, which would never have 
existed so long, but for the darkness in which they 
lay hid. The light of day would now be let in on 
them, tfnd they would vanish from the sight. For 
himself, he declared he was engaged in a wofkf 
which he would never abandon. The conscious- 
ness of the justice of his cause would carry him 
forward, though he were alone ; but he could ndt 
but derive encouragement from considering with 
whom he was associated. Let us not^ he said, 
despair. It is a blessed cause ; and success, ere 
long, will crown our exertions. Already we have 
gained one victory. We have obtained for these 
poor creatures the recognition of their human na- 
ture,* which, for a while, was most shamefully 
denied them. This is the first-fruits of our efforts. 
Let us persevere, and our triumph will be complete^ 
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* This point was actually obtained by the evidence befi>re the 
boose of commons ; for, after this, we heard no more of them as an 
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.Never, nerer, will we desist, till we have wiped 
away this scandal from the Christian name ; till 
we have rele€U9edx)ur8elve8 from the load of gtillt 
under which we at present labor; and till we 
have extinguished every trace of this bloody traffic, 
which our posterity, looking back to the history of 
these enlightened times, will scarcely believe had 
been suffered to exist so long, a disgrace and a 
-dishonor to our country. 

He then moved, that the chairman be instructed 
to move for leave to bring in a bill to preveiit fhe 
.further importation of slaves into the British colo- 
nies in the West Indies. 

Colonel Tarleton immediately rose up, and be- 
gan by giving an historical account of the trade 
from the reign of Elizabeth to the present time. 
-He then proceeded to the sanction, which parlia- 
-ment bad always given it. Hence it could net 
then be withdrawn without a breach of faith. 
Hence, also, the private property embarked tn it 
was sacred; nor could it be invaded, unless an 
^equate compensation were given in return. 

They, who had attempted the abolition of the 
trade, were led away by a mistaken humanity. 
The Africans themselves had no objection to its 
•continuance. 

With respect to the Middle Passage, he believed 
Ae mortality there to be, on an average, only «flve 
in the hundred ; whereas, in regiments sent out to 
the West Indies, the average loss in the year was 
about ten and a half per cent. 

The Slave-^trade was absolutely neces8aiy,^.if 
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meant to caity on our West India commerce ; for 
many attempts had been made to cultivate the 
lands in the different islands by white laborers; 
but they had always failed. 

It had also the merit of keeping up a number 
of seamen in readiness for the state. Lord Rod- 
ney had stated this as one of its advantages on the 
breaking out of a war. Liverpool aloue could 
supply nine hundred and ninety-three seamen 
annually. 

He would now advert to the connexions depen- 
dant upon the African trade. It was the duty 
of th6 house to protect the planters, whose lives 
had been, and were then, exposed to imminent 
dangers, and whose property had undergone an 
unmerited depreciation. To what could this de«- 
preciation, and to what could the late insurrection 
at Dominica be imputed, which had been saved 
from horrid carnage and midnight butchery only 
by the adventitious arrival of two British regi- 
ments 1 They could only be attributed to the long 
delayed question of the abolition of the Slave- 
trade ; and if this question were to go much longer 
unsettled, Jamaica would be endangered also. . 

To members of landed property he would ot^ 
aerve, that the abolition would lessen the coni- 
merce of the country, and increase the national 
debt and the number of their taxes. The minister, 
he hoped, who patronized this wild scheme, had 
some new pecuniary resource in store to supply 
ii» deficiencies it would occasion. 

To the mercantile members he would speak 
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thus : ^^ A few miaisterial men in the house had 
been gifted with i*eligious inspiration, and this had 
been communicated to other enfinent personages 
in it ; these enlightened philanthropists had dis^ 
covered, that it was necessary, for the sake of hu- 
manity and for the honor of the nation, that the 
-merchants concerned in the African trade should 
be persecuted, notwithstanding the sanction of 
their trade by parhament, and notwithstanding 
that such persecution must aggrandize the rivals 
of Great Britain^" Now how did this language 
sound lit might have done in the twelfth century, 
when all was bigotry alid superstition. But let 
Bot a mistaken humanity, in these enlightened 
times, furnish a colorable pretext for any injurious 
attack on property or character. 

These things being considered, he should cer^ 
tainly oppose the measure in contemplation. It 
would annihilate a trade, whose exports amounted 
to eight hundred thousand pounds annually, and 
which employed a hundred and sixty vessels and 
more than five tlK>usand seamen. It would de- 
stroy also the West India trade, which was of the 
annual value of six millions ; and which employed 
^ne hundred and sixty thousand tons of shipping, 
•and seamen in proportion. These were objects ^ 
too much importance to the country to be hazarded 
on ah unnecessary speculation. 

Mr. Grosvenor then rose. He compliijaented 
the humanity of Mr. Wilberforce, though he dif- 
fered from him on the subject of his motion. He 
himself had read oolv the orivy couQcii report ; 
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and be wished for no other evidence. The qvea- 
lion had then been delayed two years. Had the 
abolition been so clear a point as it was said to be, 
it could not have needed either so much evidence 
or time. 

He had heard a good deal about kidnapping, 
and other barbarous practices. He was sorry for 
them. But these were the natural consequences 
of the laws of Africa ; and it became us as wise 
men to turn them to our own advantage. The 
Slave-trade was certainly not an amiable trade. 
Neither was that of a butcher ; but yet it was a 
Yery necessary one. 

There was great reason to doubt the propriety 
of the present motion. He had twenty reasons for 
disapproving it. The first was, that the thing was 
impossible. He needed not, therefore, to give the 
rest. Parliament, indeed, might relinquish the 
trade. But to whom? To foreigners, who would 
continue it, and without the humane regulations 
which were applied to it by his countrymen. 

He would give advice to the house on this 
subject in the words which the late alderman 
Beckford used on a different occasion : ^^ Med- 
dle not with troubled waters : they will be found 
to be bitter waters, and the waters of affliction.'' 
He again admitted, that the Slave-trade was 
not an amiable trade ; but he would not gratify 
his humanity at the expense of the interests of 
his country ; and he thought we should not too 
curiously inquire into the unpleasant circurai* 

stances which attended it. 

6* 
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Mr. James Martin succeeded Mr. Grfoevenon 
He said, he had been long aware how much self- 
interest could pervert the judgment ; but he was 
not apprized of the full power of it, till the Slave- 
trade became a subject of discussion. He had 
always conceived, that the custom of trafficking 
in human beings had been incautiously begun, 
and without any reflection upon it ; for he never 
could believe that any man, under the influence 
of moral principles, could suffer himself know- 
ingly to carry on a trade replete with fraud, cru- 
elty, and destruction; with destruction, indeed, 
of the worst kind, because it subjected the suf- 
ferers to a lingering death. But he found now, 
that even such a trade as this could be sanc- 
tioned. 

It was well observed in the petition from the 
University of Cambridge against the Slave-trade, 
" that a firm belief in the providence of a be- 
nevolent Creator, assured them that no system, 
founded on the oppression of one part of man- 
kind, could be beneficial to another." He felt 
much concern, that in an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of a country, boasting itself zealous' 
not only for the preservation of its own liberties, 
but for the general rights of mankind, it should 
be necessary to say a single word upon such a 
subject; but the deceitfulness of the human heart 
was such, as to change the appearances of truth, 
when it stood in opposition to self-interest. And 
he had to lament that even among those, whose 
public duty it was to cling to the universal and 
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eternal principles of truth, justice, and jiumanity, 
there were found some, who could defend that 
which was unjust, fraudulent, and cruel. 

The doctrines he had heard that evening, 
ought to have heen reserved for times the most 
flagrantly profligate and abandoned. He never 
expected then to learn, that the everlasting laws 
of righteousness were to give way to imaginary, 
political, and commercial expediency; and that 
thousands of our i^ellow-creatures were to be re- 
duced to wretchedness, that individuals might 
enjoy opulence, or government a revenue. 

He hoped that the house, for the sake of its 
own character, would explode these doctrines with 
all the marks of odium they deserved ; and that 
all parties would join in giving a deatli-blow to 
this execrable trade. The royal family would, 
he expected, from iheir known benevolence, pa- 
tronize the measure. Both houses of parliament 
were now engaged in the prosecution of a gen- 
tleman accused of cruelty and oppression in the 
east. But what were these cruelties, even if they 
could be brought home to him, when compared 
in number and degree to those, which were every 
day and every hour committed in the abominable 
traffic, which was now under their discussion? 
He considered, therefore, both houses of parlia- 
ment as pledged upon this occasion. Of the 
support of the bishops he could have no doubt ; 
because they were to render Christianity amiable, 
both by their doctrine and their example. Some 
of the inferior clergy had already manifested a 
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laudable zeal in behalf of the injured Africans. 
The University of Cambridge had presented a 
petition to that house worthy of itself. The sts» 
ter-university had, by one of her representatives, 
given sanction to the measure. Dissenters of 
various denominations^ but particularly the Qua- 
kers, (who, to their immortal honor, had taken 
the lead in it,) had vied with those of the estab- 
lished church in this amiable contest. The first 
counties, and some of the largest trading towns, 
in the kingdom had espoused the cause. In 
short, there had never been more unanimity in 
the country, than in this righteous attempt. 

With such support, and with so good a cause, it 
would be impossible to fail. Let but every man 
stand forth, who had at any time boasted of him- 
self as an Englishman, and success would follow. 
But if he were to be unhappily mistaken as to the 
result, we must give up the name of Englishmen. 
Indeed, if we retained it, we should be the great- 
est hypocrites in the world ; for we boasted (^ 
nothing more than of our own liberty ; we mani- 
fested the warmest indignation at the smallest 
personal insult ; we professed liberal sentiments 
towards other nations : but to do these things, 
and to continue such a traffic, would be to de- 
serve the hateful character befo^re mentioned. 
While we could hardly bear the sight of any 
thing resembling slavery, even as a punishment, 
among ourselves, how could we consistently en- 
tail an eternal slavery upon others 1 

It had been frequently, but most disgracefully 
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iBliid, that ** we should not be- too ea^r in setting 
the example. Let the French begin it." Such 
a sentiment was a direct libel upon the ancient, 
noble, and generous character of this nation. We 
ought, on the other hand, under the blessings we 
enjoyed, and under the high sense we entertained 
of our own dignity as a people, to be proudly 
fearful, lest other nations should anticipate our 
design, and obtain the palm before us. It be- 
came us to lead ; and if others should not follow 
us, it would belong to them to glory in the shame 
of trampling under foot the laws of reason, hu- 
manity, and religion. 

This motion, he said, came strongly recom- 
mended to them. The honorable member, who 
introduced it, was justly esteemed for his char- 
acter. He was the representative, too, of a noble 
county, which had been always ready to take 
the lead in every public measure for the good of 
the community, or for the general benefit of man- 
kind ; of a county, too, which had had the honor 
of producing a Saville. Had his illustrious pre- 
decessor been alive, he Vould have shown the 
same zeal on the same occasion. The preserv- 
ation of the unalienable rights of all his fellow- 
creatures was one of the chief characteristics of 
that excellent citizen. Let every member in that 
house imitate him in the purity of their conduct 
and in the universal rectitude of their measures, 
and they would pay the same tender regard to 
the rights of other co\m tries as to thoae>of their 
own ; and^ for his part, he should never believe 
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those peraoos to be siacere, who were Ibud ia 
their professions of love of liberty, if he saw that 
love confined to the narrow circle of one comrau- 
nity, which ought to be extended to the natural 
rights of every inhabitant of the globe. 

But we should be better able to bring ourselves 
up to this standard of rectitude, if we were to put 
ourselves into the situation of those whom we 
oppressed. This was the rule of our religion. 
What should we think of those who should say, 
that it was their interest to injure us 1 But he 
hoped we should not deceive ourselves so grossly 
as to imagine that it was our real interest to op- 
press* any one. The advantages to be obtained 
by tyranny were imaginary, and deceitful to the 
tyrant ; and the evils they caused to the oppress- 
ed were grievous, and often insupportable. 

Before he sat down, he would apologize, if he 
had expressed himself too warmly on this subject. 
He did not mean to offend any one. There w6te 
persons connected with the trade, some of whom 
he pitted on account of the difficulty of their situa- 
tion. But he should think most contemptibly of 
himself as a n)an, if he could talk on this traflic 
without emotion. It would be a sign to him of 
his own moral degradation. He regretted his in- 
ability to do justice to such a cause ; but if, in 
having attempted to forward it, he had shown the 
weakness of his powers, he must console himself 
with the consideration, that he felt more sdLid 
comfoct in having acted up to sound public prin- 
cqoiles^ tfa»Q he could have done froiil the exertion 
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of the most splendid talents against the cotiviction 
•of bis conscience. 

Mr. Burdon rose, and said be was embarrassed 
to know how to act. Mr. Wilberforce had in a 
great measure met his ideas. Indeed, he com^^ 
dered himself as much in his hands ; but be 
wished to go gradually to the abolition of the 
trade. He wished to give time to the planters to 
recruit tbeir stocks. He feared the imtnediale 
abolition might occasion a monopoly among sudn 

-of tbera as were rich, to the detriment of th^^ le^ 
affluent. We ought, like a judicious physioian, 
to follow nature, aod to promote a graduaj i^ 
covery. 

Mr. Francis rose next. After complimenting 
Mr. Wilberforce, he stated that personal consider- 
ations might appear to incline him to go against 
the side which he was about to take, namely, thftt 
of strenuously supporting his motion. Having 
himself an interest in the West Indies, he thought 
that what he should submit to the house Would 
have the double effect of evidence and argumeiKt; 
and he stated most unequivocally his oplnioo, 
that the abolition of the Slave-trade would tend 
materially to the benefit of the West Indies. 

The arguments urged by the honorable ^lov^r 
were supported by the facts, which he had ad- 
duced from the evidence, mope strongly Chi^n any 
arguments had been supported in any 8|)eeeti he 
had ever heard. He wished, however, thftt^nuxe 

-.of:tkefie facts bad.been introduced into the deb^Lte ; 

ffenthey wieseaptitp hltv]& aigif^t^r^fSe^ ^pp^ddie 
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mind than mere reasonings, however just and 
powerful. Many had affirmed that the Slave- 
trade was politic and expedient ; hat it was 
worthy of remark, that no man had ventured to 
deny that it was criminal. Criminal, however, 
he declared it to be in the highest degree ; and 
he believed it was equally impolitic. Both its in- 
expediency and injustice had been established by 
the honorable mover. He dwelt much on the 
tinhappy situation of the negroes in the West 
Indies, who were without the protection of go- 
vernment or of efficient laws, and subject to the 
mere caprice of men, who were at once the 
parties, the judges, and the executioners. 

He instanced an overseer, who, having thrown 
a negro into a copper of boiling cane-juice for a 
trifling offence, was punished merely by the loss 
of his place, and by being obliged to pay the value 
of the slave. He stated another instance of a 
girl of fourteen, who was dreadfully whipped for 
coming too late to her work. She fell down mo- 
tionless after it ; and was then dragged along the 
ground, by the legs, tq^ an hospital, where she 
died. The murderer, though tried, was acquitted 
by a jury of his peers, upon the idea that it was 
impossible a master could destroy his own pro- 
perty. This was a notorious fact. It was pub- 
lished in the Jamaica Gazette ; and it had even 
happened since the question of the abolition had 
been started. 

The only argument used against such cruelties 
'WE0 the master's interest in the slave. But he 
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urged the common cruelty to horses, in which 
their drivers had an equal interest with the drivers 
of men in the colonies, as a proof that this was no 
security. He had never heard an instance oi a 
master heing punished for the murder of his slave. 
The propagation of the slaves was so far from 
being encouraged, that it was purposely checked, 
because it was thought more profitable and less 
troublesome to buy a full grown negro, than to 
rear a child. He repeated that his interest might 
have inclined him to the other side of the ques- 
tion; but he did not choose to compromise be- 
tween his interest and his duty ; for, if he aban«- 
doned his duty, he should not be happy in this 

world, nor should he deserve happiness in the 
next. 

Mr. Pitt rose, but he said it was only to move, 
seeing that justice could not be done to the sub- 
ject this evening, that the further consideration 
of the question might be adjourned to the next. 

Mr. Cawthorne and Colonel Tarleton both op- 
posed this motion, and Colonel Phipps and Lord 
Carhampton supported it. 

Mr. Fox said, the opposition to the adjournment 
was uncandid and unbecoming," They who op^ 
posed it well knew that the trade could not bear 
discussion. Let it be discussed; and, although 
there were symptoms of predetermination in 
some, the abolition of it must be carried. He 
would not believe that there could be found, in 
the house of commons men of such hard hearts 
and inaccessible understandings, as to vote an 

▼OL. III. 6 
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^iflont to 1(0 coQtinuaacey and then go heme to 
ibetr families, satisfied with their vote, after 
they had been once made acquainted with the 
subject. 

Mr. Pitt agreed with Mr. Fox, that from a i^U 
discussion of the subject there was every reason 
to ^ augur that the abolition would be adopted. 
Under the imputations with which this trade was 
loaded, gentlemen should remember, they could 
not do justice to their own characters, unless they 
stood up and gave their reasons for opposing the 
abolition of it. It was unusual also to force any 
(|uestion of such importance to so hasty a decision. 
For his own part, it was his duty, from the situa- 
tion in which be stood, to state fully his own sen* 
timents on the question ; and, however exhausted 
both he and the house might be, he was resolved 
it should not pass without discussion, as long as 
lie had strength to utter a word upon it. Every 
principle, that could bind a man of honor and 
conscience, would impel him to give the most 
powerful support he could to the motion for the 
abolition. 

The motion of Mr. Pitt was assented to, and 
ijie house was adjourned accordingly. 

On the next day the subject was resumed. 
Sir William Yonge rose, and said, that, though 
he differed from tbe honorable mover, he had 
much admired his speech of the last evening. In- 
deed, the recollection of it made him only the more 
sensible of the weakness of his own powers ; and 
yet, having what he supposed to be irrefragable 
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aTguinente in his possession, he felt emboldened 
to proceed. 

And, first, before he could vote for the aboli- 
tion, he wished to be convinced that, whilst Bri- 
tain were to lose, Africa would gain. As for 
himself, he hated a traffic in men, and joyfully 
anticipated its termination at no distant period, 
under a wise system of regulation : but he consid- 
ered the present measure as crude and indolent ; 
and as precluding better and wiser measures, 
which were already in train. A British parlia- 
ment should attain not only the best ends, but by 
the wisest means. 

Oreat Britain might abandon her share of this 
trade, but she could not abolish it. Parliament 
was not an assembly of delegates from the powers 
of Europe, but of a single nation. It could not, 
therefore, suppress the trade, but would eventually 
aggravate those miseries incident to it, which 
every enlightened man must acknowledge, and 
every good man must deplore. He wished the 
traffic for ever closed. But other nations were 
only waiting for our decision, to seize the part we 
should leave them. The new projects of these 
would be intemperate ; and, in the zeal of rival- 
ship, the present evils of comparatively sober deal- 
ing would be aggravated beyond all estimate in 
this new and heated auction of bidders for life 
and limb. We might, indeed, by regulation, give 
an example of new principles of policy and of 
justice ; but if we were to withdraw suddenly 
horn this commerce, like Pontius Pilate, i^ 
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should wash our hands, indeed, but we should 
not be innocent as to the consequences. 

On the first agitation of this business, Mr. Wil- 
berforce had spoken confidently of other nations 
following our example. But had not the national 
assembly of France referred the Slave-trade to a 
select committee, and had not that committee re- 
jected the measure of its abolition 1 By the evi- 
dence it appeared, that the French and Spaniards 
were then giving bounties to the Slave-trade ; 
that Denmark was desirous of following it ; that 
America was encouraging it ; and that the Dutch 
had recognised its necessity, and recommended 
its recovery. Things were bad enough, indeed, 
as they were, but he was sure this rivalship would 
make them worse. 

He did not admit the disorders imputed to the 
trade in all their extent. Pillage and kidnapping 
could not be general, on account of the populous- 
ness of the country ; though too frequent instances 
of it had been proved. Crimes might be falsely 
imputed. This he admitted, but only partially. 
Witchcraft, he believed, was the secret of poison- 
ing, and therefore deserved the severest punish- 
ment. That there should be a number of convic- 
tions for adultery, where polygamy was a custom, 
was not to be wondered at. But he feared, if a 
sale of these criminals were to be done away, 
massacre would be the substitute. 

An honorable member had asked on a former 
day, " Is it an excuse for robbery, to say that an- 
other would have committed it ?' But the Slave- 
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trade did not necessarily imply robbery. Not 
long since, Great Britain sold her convicts, indi^ 
rectly at least, to slavery. But he was no ad- 
vocate for the trade. He wished it had neves 
been begun, and that it might soon terminate 
But the means were not adequate U> the eiiii 
proposed. 

Mr. Burke had i^id on a former occasicm, ^thai 
in adopting the measure we must prepare to pay 
the price of our virtue." He was ready to pay U9 
ehare of that price. But the effect of the purchase 
must be first ascertained. If they did not estimate 
this, it was not benevolence, but dissipation* 
Effects were to be duly appreciated ; and though 
statesmen might rest every thing on a plauetUe 
manifesto of cause, the humbler moralist, medi- 
tating peace and good-will towards men, would 
venture to call such statesmen responsible for 
consequences. 

In regard to the colonies, a sudden abolition 
would be oppression. The legislatures there 
should be led, and not forced, upon this occadon. 
He was persuaded they would act wisely to attain 
the end pointed out to them. They would see 
that a natural increase of their negroes might be 
effected by an improved system of legislation; 
and tbatjn the result the Slave-trade would be 
BO longer necessary. - 

A sudd^i abolition, also, would oeeasion Aimm^^ 
tisfactton there. Supplies were necessary for 
some time to come. The negroes did not yet 
genendly increase bv birth. The gfadnatimi of 

6* 
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ages was not yet duly filled. These and many 
defects might be remedied, but not suddenly. 

It would cause also distress there. The plant- 
ers, not having their expected supplies, could not 
discharge their debts. Hence their slaves would 
be seized and sold. Nor was there atiy provision 
in this case against the separation of families, 
except as to the mother and infant child. These 
separations were one of the chief outrages com- 
plained of in Africa. Why, then, should we pro- 
mote them in the West Indies 1 The confinement 
on board a slave-ship had been also bitterly com- 
plained of; but under distraint for the debt of 
a master, the poor slave might linger in a jail 
twice or thrice the time of the middle passage. 

He agfiin stated his abhorrence of the Slave- 
trade ; but as a resource, though he hoped but a 
temporary one, it was of such consequence to the 
existence of the country, that it could not sud- 
denly be withdrawn. The value of the imports 
and exports between Great Britain and the West 
Indies, including the excise and customs, was 
between seven and eight millions annually ; and 
the tonnage of the ships employed, about an 
eighth of the whole tonnage of these kingdoms. 
: He complained that in the evidence the West 
India planters had been by no meai^ spared. 
Cruel stories had been hastily and lightly told 
against them. Invidious comparisons had been 
miade to their detriment. But it was well known 
that one of our best comic writers, when he wished 
to show benevolence in its fairest colors, had per- 
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sonified it in the character of the West Indian. 
He wished the slave might become as secure as 
the apprentice in this country : but it was neces- 
sary that the alarms concerning the abolition of 
the Slave-trade should, in the mean time, be 
quieted ; and he trusted that the good sense and 
true benevolence of the house would reject the 
present motion. 

Mr. Matthew Montagu rose, and said a few 
words in support of the motion ; and, after con- 
demning the trade in the strongest manner, he 
declared, that as long as he had life, he would use 
every faculty of his body and mind in endeavor- 
ing to promote its abolition. 

Lord John Russel succeeded Mr. Montagu* 
He said, that although slavery was repugnant to 
his feelings, he must vote against the abolition, as 
visionary and delusive. It was a feeble attempt, 
without the power to serve the cause of humanity. 
Other nations would take up the trade. When- 
ever a bill of wise regulation should be brought 
forward, no man would be more ready than him- 
self to lend his support. In this way, the rights 
of. humanity might be asserted without injury to 
others. He hoped he should not incur censure 
by his vote ; for, let his understanding be what it 
might, 1^ did not know that he had, notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of Mr, Fox, an inaccessible 
heart. 

Mr. Stanley (agent for the islands) rose next. 
He felt himself called upon, he said, to refute the 
many calumnies which had for years been pro- 
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pagated against the planters (even through tlM 
mediura of the palpit, which should have beent 
^nployed to better purposes,) and which had at 
length produced the mischieyous measure which 
was now under the discussion of the house. A 
cry had been sounded forth, and fron\one end of 
the kingdom to the other ; as if there had never 
been a slave from Adam to the present time. Bat 
it appeared to him to have beeo the intention of 
Providence, from the very beginning, that one set 
of men should be slaves to another. This truth 
was as old as it was universal. It was recognised 
in every history, under every government, and in 
every religion. Nor did the Christian religion 
itself, if the comments of Dr. Halifax, bishop of 
Gloucester, on a passage in St. Paul's epistle to 
the Corinthians were true, show more repugnance 
to slavery than any other. 

He denied that the slaves were procured in the 
manner which had been described. It was the 
custotn of all savages to kill their prisoners ; and 
the Africans ought to be thankful that they had 
been carried safe into the British colonies. 

As to the tales of misery in the middle passage, 
they were gioss falsehoods ; and as to their treats 
ment in the West Indies, he knew personally that 
it was, in general, indulgent and humane. 

With regard to promoting their increase by any 
better mode of treatment, he wished gentlemen 
would point it out to him. As a planter, he would 
t^nk them for it. It was absurd to suppose that 
he .and others we^e blind to their omn interest, it 
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was well known that one Creole slave was worth 
two Africans : and their interest, therefore, must 
suggest to them, that the propagation of slaves 
was preferable to the purchase of imported ne- 
groes, of whom one-half very frequently died in 
the seasoning. 

He then argued the impossibility of beasts do- 
ing the work of the plantations. He endeavored 
to prove that the number of these, adequate to 
this purpose, could not be supplied with food; 
and, after having made many other observations, 
which, on account of the lowness of his voice, 
could not be heard, he concluded by objecting to 
the motion. 

Mr. William Smith rose. He wondered how 
the last speaker could have had the boldness to 
draw arguments from Scripture in support of the 
Slave-trade. Such arguments could be intended 
only to impose on those who never took the 
trouble of thinking for themselves. Could it be 
thought for a moment, that the good sense of the 
house could be misled by a few perverted or mis- 
applied passages, in direct opposition to the whole 
tenor and spirit of Christianity ; to the theory, he 
might say, of almost every religion, which had 
ever appeared in the world? Whatever might 
have been advanced, every body must feel that 
the Slave-trade could not exist an hour, if that 
excellent maxim, ^* to do to others as we would 
wish that others should do to us," had its proper 
influence on the conduct of men. 

Nor was Mr. Stanley more happy in his argu- 
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ment of the antiquity and universality of slaTery. 
Because a practice had existed, did it necessarily 
follow that it was just 1 By this argument, every 
crime might be defended from the time of Cain. 
Tlie slaves of antiquity, however, were in a situa- 
tion far preferable to that of the negroes in the 
West Indies. A passage in Macrobius, which ex- 
emplified this in the strongest manner, was now 
brought to his recollection. " Our ancestors," 
says Macrobius, *' denominated the master father 
of the family, and the slave domestic, with the 
intention of removing all odium from the condi- 
tion of the master, and all contempt from that of 
the servant." Could this language be applied to 
the present state of West India slavery? 

It had been complained of by those who sup- 
ported the trade, that they labored under great 
disadvantages by being obliged to contend against 
the most splendid abilities which the house could 
boast. But he believed they labored under one, 
which was worse, and for which no talents could 
compensate ; he meant the impossibility of main- 
taining their ground fairly on any of those prin- 
ciples, which every man within those walls had 
been accustomed, from his infancy, to venerate 
as sacred. He and his friends too labored under 
some disadvantages. They had been charged 
with fanaticism. But what bad Mr. Long said, 
when he addressed himself to those planters who 
were desirous of attempting improvements on their 
estates 1 He advised them " not to be diverted by 
partial views, vulgar prejudices, or the ikBcule 
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which might spring from weak minds, from a 
benevolent attention to the public good." But 
neither by these nor by other charges were he or 
his friends to be diverted from the prosecution of 
their purpose. They were convinced of the rec* 
titude and high importance of their object ; and 
were determined never to desist from pursuing it, 
till it should be attained. 

But they had to struggle with difficulties far 
more serious. The West Indian interest, which 
opposed thern, was a collected body ; of great 
power, affluence, connexions, and respectability. 

Artifice bad also been employed. Aboliticm 
and emancipation had been so often confounded, 
and by those who knew better, that it must have 
been purposely done, to throw an odium on the 
measure which was now before them. 

The abolitionists had been also accused as the 
authors of the late insurrection in Dominica. A 
revolt had certainly taken place in that island. 
But revolts there had occurred frequently before. 
Mr. Stanley himself, in attempting to fix this 
charge upon them, had related circumstances, 
which amounted to their entire exculpation. He 
had said, that all was quiet there till the disturb- 
ances in the French islands ; when some ne- 
groes from the latter had found their way tp 
Dominica, and had excited the insurrection ia 
question. He had also said, that the negroes in 
oar own islands hated the idea of the abolitioA ; 
for they thought, as no new laboicers were to cook^ 
in, they should be subjected to increased ht^ii- 
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ships. But if they and their masters hated this 
same measure, how was this coincideuce of sen- 
timent to give birth to insurrections ? 

Other fallacies also had been industriously pro* 
pagated. Of the African trade it had been said, 
that the exports amounted to a million annually ; 
whereas, from the report on the tabled it had on 
an average amounted to little more than half a 
million ; and this included the articles for the 
purchase of African produce, which were of the 
value of a hundred and forty thousand pounds. 

The East Indian trade, also, had been said to 
depend on the West Indian and the African. In 
the first place, it had but very little connexion 
with the former at all. Its connexion with the 
latter was principally on account of the saltpetre, 
which it furnished for making gunpowder. Out 
of nearly three millions of pounds in weight of 
the latter article, which had been exported in a 
year from this country, one-half had been sent 
to Africa alone; for the purposes, doubtless, of 
maintaining peace, and encouraging civilization 
among its various tribes ! Four or five thousand 
persons were said also to depend for their bread 
in manufacturing guns for the African trade; 
and these, it was pretended, could not make guns 
of another sort. But where lay the difiScultyl 
One of the witnesses had unravelled it. He had 
seen the negroes maimed by the bursting of these 
guns. They killed more from the butt than from 
the muzzle. Another had stated, that on the sea- 
coast the natives were afraid to fire a trade«gun. 
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In the West Indian commerce, two hundred 
and forty thousand tons of shipping were stated 
to he employed. But here deception intruded 
itself again* This statement included every ves- 
sel, great and small, which went from the British 
West Indies to America, and to the foreign 
islands ; and, what was yet more unfair, all the 
repeated voyages of each throughout the year. 
The shipping, which could only fairly be brought 
into this account, did but just exceed half that 
which had been mentioned. 

In a similar manner had the islands themselves 
been overrated. Their value had been computed, 
for the information of the privy council, at thirty- 
six millions; but the planters had estimated them 
at seventy. The truth, however, might possibly 
lie between these extremes. He by no means 
wished to depreciate their importance; but he did 
not like that such palpable misrepresentations 
should go unnoticed. 

An honorable member (Colonel Tarleton) had 
disclaimed every attempt to interest the feelingd^ 
of those present, but had desired to call them to 
reason and accounts. He also desired (though it 
was a question of feeling, if any one ever was) to 
draw the attention of the committee to reason and 
accounts ; to the voice of reason instead of that 
of prejudice, and to accounts in the place of idle 
apprehensiima. The result, he doubted not, would 
be a full persuasion that policy and justice wiife 
inseparable upon this, as upon every olhev ocdi* 
•ion. 

TOL. Ill* 7 
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The same gentleman had enlarged on the in- 
justice of depriving the Liverpool merchants o€ a 
bOsiness, on which were founded their honor and 
their fortunes. On what part of it they founded 
their bonor^ he could not conjecture, except from 
tbose passages in the evidence, where it appeared 
that their agents in Africa had systematically 
practised every fraud and viliany^ which the 
meanest and most unprincipled cunning cauld 
suggest, to impose on the ignorance of those with 
whom they traded. 

The same gentleman had also lamented that 
the evidence had not been taken upon oath. He 
himself lamented it too. Numberless facts had 
been related by eye-witnesses, called in support 
of the abolition, so dreadfully atrocious, that 
they appeared incredible ; and seemed rather, to 
use the expression of Ossian, like ** the histories 
of the days of other times." These procured for 
the trade a species of acquittal, which it could not 
have obtained, had the committee been authorized 
to administer an oath. He apprehended also, in 
this case, that some other persons would have 
been rather more guarded in their testimony. 
CapUtin Knox would not then, perhaps, have toM 
tibe committee, that six hundred slaves could have 
had comfortable room at night in his vessel of 
About one hundped and forty tons ; when there 
oattML'have ibeen no more than five lioet six indiee 

joJen^^ and fifteen inches in breadth, to afekmt 

^jpec^htrdsLof faia^^'nuinJber;. 

The same gentleman had also dwelt upoi>tlte 

.11 ' / 
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fllave^tHide as a nursery for seamen. But it "bad 
-appeared by the muster-rolls of the slave-vessels, 
then actually on the table of the house, that morfe 
than a fifth of them died in the service, exclusive 
of those who perished when discharged in thfe 
West Indies ; and yet he had been instructed by 
his constituents to maintain this false position. 
His reasoning, too, was very curious ; for, though 
numbers might die, yet as one-half, who entered. 
Were landsmen, seamen were continually forming. 
Not to dwell on the expensive cruelty of forming 
these seamen by the yearly destruction of so man jr 
hundreds, this very statement was fiatly contro'- 
dicted by the evidence. The muster-rolls from 
Bristol stated the proportion of landsmen in the 
trade there at one«twelfth, and the proper officers 
•of Liverpool itself at but a sixteenth, of the whole 
-employed. In the face again of the most glaring 
facts, others had maintained that the mortality in 
ihese vessels did not exceed that of other trades 
in the tropical climates. But the same docu- 
ments, which proved that twenty-three per cent, 
were destroyed in this wasting traffic, proved that 
in West India ships only about one and a half per 
cent, were lost, including every casualty. But 
the very men, vmder whose management this 
dreadful mortality had been constantly occurring, 
liad eOoHy said, that much of it might be avoided 
bf proper regulations. How criminal then were 
they, who, knowing this, had neither publicly 
|»roposied, nor in their practice adopted, a remedy 1 
Thtt av<smge loss ^ the slaves on board, wfileU 
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had been calculated by Mr. Wilberforce at twelve 
and a half per cent., had been denied. He be* 
lieved this calculation, taking in all the circum* 
stances connected with it, to be true ; but that 
for years not less than one-tenth had so perished, 
he would challenge those concerned in the traffic 
to disprove. Much evidence had been produced 
on the subject ; but the voyages had been gener- 
ally selected. There was only one, who had dis- 
closed the whole account. This was Mr. Ander- 
son of London, whose engagements in this trade 
had been very inconsiderable. His loss had only 
amounted to three per cent., but, unfortunately 
for the Slave-traders of Liverpool, liis vessel had 
not taken above three-fourths of that number in 
proportion to the tonnage which they had stated 
to be necessary to the very existence of their trade. 

An honorable member (Mr. Grosvenor) had at- 
tributed the protraction of this business to those 
who had introduced it. But from whom did the 
motion for further evidence (when that of the 
privy council was refused) originate, but from the 
enemies of the abolition ? The same gentleman 
had said, it was impossible to abolish the trade ; 
but where was the impossibility of forbidding the 
further importation of slaves into our own colo- 
nies 1 and beyond this, the motion did not extend. 

The latter argument bad also been advanced 
by Sir William Yonge and others. But allowing 
it its full force, would there be no honor in the 
dereliction of such a commerce 1 Would it be 
nothing publicly to recognise great and just prin* 
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eiples 1 Would our escamfde be nothing 1 Yeo i 
every eou&try would learn, from our experimehti 
tbat American colonies could be cultivated With* 
out the neceseity of continual eupfdies equally, 
expensive and disgracefuL 

But we might do more than merely lay doWn 
principles or propose examples. We might, ta 
fact, diminish the evil itself immediately by no 
inconsiderable part, by the whole of our own sup* 
ply : and here he could not at all agree with the 
honorable baronet, in what seemed to him a com* 
merckd paradox, that the taking away from an 
open trade by far the largest customer, and the 
lessening of the consumption of the article, would 
increase both the competition and the detnand, 
and of course all those mischiefs which it wa« 
their intention to avert. 

That civilization of the Africans was promoted, 
as had been asserted, by their intercourse with 
the Europeans, was void of foundation, as h^d. 
appeared from the evidence. In manners and dis* 
honesty they had indeed assimilated with tho8e> 
who frequented their coasts. But the greatest 
industry and the least corruption of morals were 
in the interior, where they were out of the way 
of this civilizing connexion. 

To relieve Africa from famine, was another oft 
Uie benign reasons which had been asstgified fof 
continuing the trade. That famines had occurred 
there, he did not doubt ; but that they should an- 
WHlIly occur, and with such arithmetical exactnes* 
ae to suit the den^ands of the Slave-trade, was fr 

7^ 
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otieumstance most extraordinary ; so wonderful* 
indeed, that, could it once be proved, he idioiild 
consider it as a far better argument in favor of the 
divine approbation of that trade, than any which 
had ever yet been produced. 

As to the elSTect of the abolition on the West 
Indies^ it would give weight to every humane 
regulation which had been made ; by substitu- 
ting a certain and obvious interest, in the place 
of one depending upon chances and calculation. 
An honorable member (Mr. Stanley) had spoken 
of the impossibility of cultivating the estates there 
without further importations of negroes ; and yet, 
of all the authorities he had brought to prove his 
case, there was scarcely one wbi<^:niight not be 
[iressed to serve more or less effectually against 
him. Almost every planter he had named had 
found his negroes increase under the good treat- 
ment he had professed to give them ; and it was 
ah axiom, throughout the whole evidence, that 
wherever they were well used, importations were 
not necessary. It had been said, indeed, by some 
adverse witnesses, that in Jamaica all possible 
means had been used to* keep up the stock by 
breeding; but how preposterous was this, when 
k was allowed that the morals of the slaves had 
been totally neglected, and that the planters pre- 
ferred buying a larger proportion of males than 
females ! 

The misfortune was, that prejudice, and not 
imson, was the enemy to be subdued. The 
prejudices of the West Indiana on these points 
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wete mimef0ii8 and inveterate. Mfi Long him* 
self had characterized them on this account, in 
t^rms which he should have felt diffident in 
using. But Mr. Long had shown his own preju* 
dices also. For he justified the chitimng of the 
negroes on board the slave-vessels, on account of 
^ their bloody, cruel, and malicious dispositions.** 
But hear his commendation of some of the abo-» 
rigines of Jamaica, who had miserably perished 
in caves, whither they had retired to escape the 
tyranny of the Spaniards. "These," says he, " left 
a glorious monument of their having disdained to 
survive the loss of their liberty and their country." 
And yet this same historian could not perceive 
that this natural love of liberty might operate as 
strongly and as laudably in the African negro, as 
in. the Indian of Jamaica. 

He was concerned to acknowledge that these 
prejudices were yet further strengthened by re* 
sentment against those who had taken an active 
part in the abolition of the Slave-trade. But it 
was never the object of these to throw a stigma 
on the whole body of the West Indians ; but to 
prove the miserable effects of the trade. This il 
was their duty to do ; and if, in doing this, dis* 
graceful circumstances had come out, it was not 
their fault ; and it must never be forgotten that 
they were true. 

That the slaves were exposed to great misery 
in the islands was true, as well from inference as 
from facts ; for what might not be expected from 
the use of arbitrary power, where the three char- 
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acters of party, judge, and exacutioBer weie vaiv 
lad ! Ttia slaves, too, wera more capable, on ao* 
count erf their passions, than the beasts of tbo 
field, of exciting the passions of theit tyrants. To 
what a length the ill-treatment of them might b6 
carried, might be learnt from the instance whicb 
General Tottenham mentioned to haye seen in 
the year 1780, in the streets of Bridgetown, Batf- 
badoes: — *^A youth about nineteen, (to use his 
own words in the evidence,) entirely naked, witli 
an iron collar about his neck, having five long 
projecting spikes. His body, both before and bo** 
hind, was covered with wounds. His belly and 
thighs were almost cut to pieces, with running 
ulcers all over them ; and a finger might have 
been laid in some of the weals. He could not sit 
down, because his hinder part was mortified; and 
it was impossible for him to lie down, on account 
of the prongs of his collar." He supplicaUd the 
general for relief. The latter asked, who had pun- 
ished him so dreadfully 1 The youth answered, 
his master had done it. And because he coutd 
not work, this same master, in the same spirit of 
perversion which extorts from Scripture a jiistifi^ 
cation of the Slave-trade, had fulfilled the apos- 
tolic maxim, that he should have nothing to eat. 
The use he meant to make of this instance was to 
show the unprotected state of the. slaves. What 
ofiust it be, where such an instance could pass not 
only unpunished, but almost unregarded ! I^ in 
the streets of London, but a dog were to be seen 
foderated like this miserable man, how would the 
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cruelty of the wretch be execrated, who had thus 
ev^ abused a brute ! 

The judicial punishments also inflicted upon 
the negro showed the low estimation in which, 
in consequence of the strength of old customs and 
deep-rooted prejudices, they were held. Mr. Ed- 
wards, in his speech to the assembly at Jamaica, 
stated the following case, as one which had hap- 
pened in one of the rebellions there. Some slaves 
surrounded the dwelling-house of their mistress. 
She was in bed with a lovely infant. They delib- 
erated upon the means of putting her to death in 
torment. But in the end one of them reserved her 
for his mistress ; and they killed her infant with 
an axe before her face. " Now,** says Mr. Ed- 
wards, (addressing himself to his audience,) ''you 
will think that no torments were too great for 
such horrible excesses. Nevertheless, I am of a 
diftrent opinion. I think that death, unaccom- 
panied with cruelty, should be the utmost exer- 
tion of human authority over our unhappy fellow- 
creatures.** Torments, however, were always 
inflicted in these cases. The punishment was 
gibbeting alive, and exposing the delinquents to 
perish by the gradual effects of .hunger, thh-st, 
and a parching sun ; ' in which situation they 
were known to suffer for nine days, with a for- 
titude scarcely credible, never uttering a single 
groan. But horrible as the excesses might have 
been, which occasioned these putiishments, it 
must be remembered, that they were cotumitteid 
by iyaorant lavages, who had been dragged from 
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!1 4II tfaejf iield most dear ; whose fpatience kasd 
been exhausted by a cruel and loathsome eon- 
;fiiieineDt duriiig their transportation ; and Whose 
.tissentmeni had been wound up to the highest 
pitch of fury by the lash of the driver. 

But be would now mention another instance, by 
. way of contrast, out of the evidence. A child on 
board a slave-ship, of about ten months old, took 
sulk and would not eat. The captain flogged it 
with a cat, swearing that he would make it «al, 
or kill it. From this and other ill-treatment the 
child's legs swelled. He then ordered some water 
to be made hot to abate the swelling. But even 
his tender mercies were cruel ; for the cook, oil 
putting his hand into the water, said it was too 
hot. Upon this the captain swore at him, and 
ordered the feet to be put in. This was done. 
*The nails and skin came oS. Oiled cloths Were 
then put round them. The child was at leiigth 
tied to a heavy log. Two or three days after- 
wards, the captain caught it up again, and r^ 
peated, that he would make it eat, or kill it. He 
immediately flogged it again, and ^ in a quarts of 
an hour it died. But,^ after the child was dead, 
whom shouU^ the barbarian select to throw it 
overboard, but the wretched mother 1 In Ymn 
wbe started from the office. He beat her, till lie 
made her take up the child and carry it to the 
(ude of the ve^el. She then droj^ed it into ibe 
.8ea» turning her head the other way that she 
' Slight aet see it. 

N^w tt would i&atj^rally be «8ked^ Waenot this 
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Oftptain also gibbeted alive t Alas ! allhoiigfa tlM 
execrable barbarity of the European eaoceeded that 
of the AMcane before mentioned, almost as much 
as his opportunities of instruction had been greater 
than theirs, no notice whatsoever was taken of 
this horrible action ; and a thousand similar crueU 
ties had been committed in this abominable trade 
with equal impunity ; but he would say bo morsi 
He should vote for the abolition, not only as it 
would do away all the evils complained of in Africa 
and the middle passage ; but as it would be the 
most effectual means of ameliorating the condi*' 
tion of those unhappy persons, who wei*e still ta 
continue slaves in the British colonies. 

Mr. Courtenay rose. He said, he could not 
but consider the assertion of Sir William. Yonge 
as a mistake, that the Slave-trade, if abandoned by 
us, would fall into the hands of France. It ought 
to be recollected, with what approbation the mou 
tion for abolishing it, made by the late Mirabeau^ 
bad been received ; although the situation of th^ 
French colonies might then have presented obsta^ 
des to carrying the measure inta immediate exet. 
ention. He had no doubt, if parliament were to 
begin, so wise and enlightened a body as the na- 
tioiial assembly would follow the example. But, 
even if* France were not to relinquish the trad^, 
how could we, if justice required its alxAtioD, 
hesfkate as to our part of it f 

The trade, it had been said, was condtteted'open 
the priiMiples of hmnaoity; Teo t we renuedtlte 
Africans from what we were pleased to call their 
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wretched fiituaikm in their own country,* and then 
we took credit for our humanity ; because, after 
having killed one-half of them in the seasoning, 
we substituted what we were again pleased to 
call a better treatment than that which they would 
have experienced at home. 

It had been stated that the principle of war 
among savages was a general massacre. This was 
not true. They frequently adopted the captives 
into their own families ; and, so far from massa^ 
cring the women and children, they otien gave 
them the protection which the weakness of their 
age and sex demanded. 

There could be no doubt, that the practice of 
kidnapping prevailed in Africa. As to witch- 
craft, it had been made a crime in the reign of 
James the First in this country, for the purpose <rf 
informations; and how much more likely were 
informations to take place in Africa, under the 
encouragement afforded by the Slave-trade ! This 
:trade, it had been said, was sanctioned by twenty- 
4aix acts of parliament. He did not doubt but 
.fifty-six might be found, by which parliament had 
sanctioned witchcraft ; of the existence of which 
.we had now no belief whatever. 

It had been said by Mr. Stanley, that the pul- 
.pit had been used as an instrument of attack on 
the Slave-trade. He was happy to learn it had 
been so well employed ; and he hoped the bi^opis 
twould rise up in the house of lords, with thevir- 
ttnous indignatioQ which becane tfaeiik, to>abdiik 
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a traffic 00 ooo^Afy to hamanUy, jiMtide, ami 

religion. 

He entreated every meiaber to reooUeeC, that 
00 bi9 vote that night depended the happiDese of 
millions ; and that it wae then in bis power to 
promote a measure, of which the benefits would 
be felt over one whole quarter of the globe ; that 
the seeds of civilization mighty by the present bill, 
b^ 8^wn all over Africa ; and the first priiicipleB 
of humanity be established in regions, where they 
had hitherto been e;:Kcluded by the existence at 
this execrable trade. 

Lord Carysfort rose and said, that the great 
caqse of the abolition had flourished by the man* 
ner ia which it had been opposed. No one argti. 
meat of solid weight had been adduced against 
it It had been shown, but never disproved, that 
the cdonial laws were inadequate to the protec- 
tion of the slaves ; that the punishments of the 
latter were roost unmerciful ; that they were dc^ 
prived of the right of self<-defence against any 
white man ; and, in short, that the system was 
totally repugnant to the principles of the British 
constitution. 

Colonel Phipps ft^Lowed Lord Cary^rt. He 
denied that this was a question in which the 
rights of humanity and the laws of nature wer* 
concerned. The Africans faeQame slaves in eonA 
sequence of the constitution of their own go«rerflh> 
mentip. These were founded in absd«iie deqKitf 
im. Ev§rF 9ubJMi waa an aotnal elfiw. Tina 

vo III. 8 
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were slaves to the great men ; and the 
great men were slaves to the prince. Prisoners 
of war, too, were by law subject to slavery. Such 
being the case, he saw no more cruelty in dispos- 
ing of them to our merchants, than to those of any 
other nation. Criminals also, in cases of adultery 
and witchcraft, became slaves by the same laws. 
It had been said, that there were no regulations 
in the West Indies for the protection of slaves. 
There were several ; though he was ready to ad- 
mit that more were necessary ; and he would go 
in this respect as far as humanity might require. 
He had passed ten months in Jamaica, where he 
-bad never seen any such acts of cruelty as had 
been talked of. Those which he had seen were 
not exercised by the whites, but by the blacks. 
The dreadful stories, which had been told, ought 
no more to fix a general stigma upon the planters, 
than the story of Mrs. Brownrigg to stamp this 
polished metropolis with the general brand of 
murder. There was once a haberdasher's wife 
(Mrs. Nairne) who locked up her apprentice girl, 
and starved her to death; but did every body 
think of abolishing haberdashery on this account? 
He was persuaded the negroes in the West Indies 
were cheerful and happy. They were fond of 
ornaments; but it was not the characteristic 
of miserable persons to show a taste for finery. 
8uch a state, on the contrary, implied a cheerful 
and contented mind. He was sorry to diflfer fnmi 
his friend, Mr. Wilberforce, but he must oppose 
his motion. 
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Mr. Pitt rose, and said, that from the first hour 
of his having had the honor to sit in parliament 
down to the present, among all the questions, 
whether political or personal, in which it had 
been his fortune to take a share, there had never 
been one in which his heart was so deeply inter- 
ested as in the present ; hoth on account of the 
serious principles it involved, and the consequences 
connected with it. 

The present was not a mere question of feeling. 
The argument, which ought in his opinion to de- 
termine the committee, was, that the Slave-trade 
was unjust. It was, therefore, such a trade as it 
was impossible for him to support, unless it could 
be first proved to him, that there were no laws of 
morality binding upon nations ; and that it was not 
the duty of a legislature to restrain its subjects 
from invading the happiness of other countries^ 
and from violating the fundamental principles of 
jastice. 

Several had stated the impracticability of the 
measure before them. They wished to siBe the 
trade abolished ; but there was some necessity for 
continuing it, which they conceived to exist. Nay, 
almost every one, he believed, appeared to wish 
that the further importation of slaves might cease ; 
provided it could be made out, that the population 
of the West Indies could be maintained without it. 
He proposed, therefore, to consider the latter point; 
for, as the impracticability of keeping up the popu* 
lation there appeared to operate as the chief ob^ 
jectioD, he trusted that, by showing it to he ill 
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fooildedy he should dear away all other obstacles 
whateyer ; so that, having no ground either of 
justice or necessity to stand upon, there could be 
no excuse left to the committee for resisting the 
present motion. 

He might reasonably, however, hope that they 
would not reckon any small or temporary disad- 
vantage, which might arise from the abolition, to 
be a sufficient reason against it. It was surely not 
any slight degree of expediency, nor any small 
balance of profit, nor any light shades of probabil- 
ity on the one side rather than on the other, which 
would determine them on this question. He asked 
pardon even for the supposition. The Slave-^trade 
was an evil of such magnitude, that there must be 
a common wish in the committee at once to put an 
end to it^ if there were no great and serious obsta^ 
cles. It was a trade, by which multitudes of 
unoffending nations were deprived of the blessings 
of civilization, and had their peace and happiness 
invaded. It ought, therefore, to be no common 
expediency, it ought to be nothing less than the 
utter ruin of our islands, which it became those to 
(dead, who took upon them to defend the continu* 
ance of it 

He could not help thinking that the West India 
gentlemen had manifested an over great degree 
of sensibility as to the point in question ; and thai 
their alarms had been unreasonably excited upon 
it. He had examined the subject carefully for 
himself; and he would now detail those reaaoat 
which had induced him finnly lo believe^ not onlf 
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tiiat no permanent miischief would follow from the 
abolition ; but not even any such temporary incon- 
venience, as could be stated to be a reason for 
preventing the house from agreeing to the motion 
before them ; on the contrary, that the abolition 
itself would lay the foundation for the more solid 
improvement of all the various interests of those 
colonies. 

In doing this, he should apply his observations 
chiefly to Jamaica, which contained more than 
half the slaves in the British West Indies ; and if 
be should succeed in proving that no material detri- 
ment could arise to the population there, this would 
afford so strong a presumption with respect to the 
other islands, that the house could no longer hes- 
itate whether they should, or should not, put a 
stop to this most horrid trade. 

In the twenty years ending in 1788, the annual 
loss of slaves in Jamaica (that is, the excess of 
deaths above the births) appeared to be one in the 
hundred. In a preceding period the loss was 
greater ; and, in a period before that, greater still ; 
there having heen a continual gradation in the 
decrease through the whole time. It might fairly 
be concluded, therefore, that ^\ie average loss of 
the last period being one per cent.) the loss in the 
former part of it would be somewhat more, and 
in the latter part somewhat less, than one per 
cent. ; insomuch that it might be fairly questioned, 
whether, by this time, the births and deaths in 
Jamaica might not be stated as nearly equal. It 
was to be added, that a peculiar calamity, which 

8* 
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awept away fiirteen thousand slaves^had oceasiooed 
a part of the mortality in the last mentioned period. 
The probable loss, therefore, now to be expected, 
was very inconsiderable indeed. 

There was, however, one circumstance to be 
added, which the West India gentlemen, in stat- 
ing this matter, had entirely overlooked; and 
which was so material, as clearly to reduce the 
probable diminution in the population of Jamaica 
down to nothing. In all the calculations he had 
referred to of the comparative number of births 
and deaths, all the negroes in the island were in- 
eluded. The newly imported, who died in the 
seasoning, made a part. But these swelled, most 
materially, the number of the deaths. Now, as 
these extraordinary deaths would cease as soon 
as the importations ceased, a deduction of them 
ought to be made from his present calculation. 

But the number of those, who thus died in the 
seasoning, would make up of itself nearly the 
whole of that one per cent, which had been stated. 
He particularly pressed an attention to this cir- 
cumstance ; for the complaint of being likely to 
want hands in Jamaica, arose from the mistake 
of including the present unnatural deaths, caused 
by the seasoning, among the natural and perpetual 
causes of mortality. These deaths, being errone- 
ously taken into the calculations, gave the planters 
an idea that the numbers could not be kept up 
These deaths, which were caused merely by the 
Blave-trade, furnished the very ground, thereforei 
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on whicb the continiiatiee (^ that trade had been 
thought necessary. 

The evidence as to this point wae clear ; for it 
would be found in that dreadful catalogue of 
deaths, aridng from the seasoning and the passage, 
which the house had been condemned to look into^ 
that one^half died. An annual mortality of two 
thousand slaves in Jamaica might be, therefore, 
charged to the importation ; which, compared 
with the whole number on the island, hardly feH 
short of the whole one per cent, decrease. 

Joining this with all the other considerations, 
he would then ask, Could the decrease of the 
slaves in Jamaica be such ; could the colonies be 
80 destitute of means ; could the planters, when- 
by their own accounts they were establishing, 
daily, new regulations for the benefit of the slaves; 
could they, under all these circumstances, be per- 
mitted to plead that total impossibility of keeping 
up their number, which they had rested on, as 
being, indeed, the only possible pretext for allow- 
hig fresh importations from Africa I He appealed 
therefore, to the sober judgment of all, whether 
the situation of Jamaica was such, as to justify a 
hesitation in agreeing to the present motion. 

It might be observed also, that, when the import- 
ations should stop, that disproportion between Uie 
sexes, which was one of the obstacles to popular 
tion, would gradually diminish ; and a natural 
order of things be established. Through the want 
of this natural order, a thousand grievances were 
ereaied, which it was impossible to define ; and 
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which it was in vain to think thai, under such cir* 
cumstances, we could .cure. But the abolition of 
itself would work this desirable effect. The West 
Indians would then feel a near and urgent interest 
to enter into a thousand little details, which it was 
impossible for him to describe, but which would 
have the greatest influence on population. A foun- 
dation would thus be laid/or the general welfare 
of the islands ; a new system would rise up, the 
reverse of the old ; and eventually both their 
general wealth and happiness would increase. 

. He had now proved far more than he was bound 
to do ; for, if he could only show that the abolition 
would not be ruinous, it would be enough. He 
could give up, therefore, three arguments out of 
four, through the whole of what he had said, and 
yet have enough left for his position. As to the 
Creoles, they would undoubtedly increase. They 
differed in this entirely from the imported slaves, 
who were both a burden and a curse to themselves 
and others. The measure now proposed would 
operate like a charm ; and, besides stopping all the 
miseries in Africa and the passage, would produce 
even more benefit in the West Indies than legal 
regulations could effect. 

He would now just touch upon the question of 
emancipation. A rash emancipation of the slaves 
-would be mischievous. In that unhappy situation, 
to which our baneful conduct had brought our- 
selves and them, it would be no justice on either 
side to give them liberty. They were, as yet, in- 
cs^able of it ; but their i»tuation might be grad* 
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ually amended. They migfht be relieted Arom 
ererj thing harsh and severe ; raised from their 
present degraded state ; and put under the pro- 
tection of the law. Till then, to talk of emanci- 
pation was insanity. But it was the system oi 
fresh importations, which interfered with these 
principles of improvement ; and it was only the 
abolition which could establish them. This sug- 
gestion had its foundation in human nature. 
Wherever the incentive of honor, credit, and fair 
profit appeared, energy would spring up ; and when 
these laborers should have the natural springs of 
human action afibrded them, they would then rise 
to the natural level of human industry. 

From Jamaica, he would now go to the other 
islands. In Barbadoes, the slaves had rather in- 
cieased. In St. Kitts, the decrease for fourteen 
years had been but three-fourths per cent. ; but 
here many of the observations would apply, which 
he had used in the case of Jamaica. In Antigua, 
many had died by a particular calamity. But for 
this, the decrease would have been trifling. In 
Nevis and Montserrat, there was little or no dis- 
proportion of the sexes ; so that it might well be 
hoped, that the numbers would be kept up in these 
islands. In Dominica, some controversy had arisen 
ebont the calculation ; but governor Orde had 
stated an increase of births above the deaths. 
From Grenada and St. Vincent's, no accurate ac- 
counts had been delivered in answer to the queries 
sent ttiem ; but they were probably not in circum- 
itaftoet less ilatorafale than in the other islands. 
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On a full review, then, of the state of the negro 
population in the West Indies, was there any 
serious ground of alarm from the abolition of the 
Slave-trade 1 Where was the impracticability, on 
which alone so many had rested their objections 1 
Must we not blush at pretending that it would 
distress our consciences to accede to-this measure, 
as far as the question of the negro population was 
concerned ? 

Intolerable were the mischiefs of this trade, 
both in its origin and through every stage of its 
progress. To say that slaves could be furnished 
us by fair and commercial means, was ridiculous. 
The trade sometimes ceased, as during the late 
war. The demand was more or less according 
to circumstances. But how was it possible, that 
to a demand so exceedingly fluctuating the sup- 
ply should always exactly accommodate itself 1 
Alas ! we made human beings the subject of 
commerce ; we talked of them as such ; and yet 
we would not allow them the common^ principle 
of commerce, that the supply must accommodate 
itself to the consumption. It was not from wars, 
then, that the slaves were chiefly procured. They 
were obtained in proportion as they were wanted. 
If a demand for slaves arose, a supply was forced 
in one way or other ; and it was in vain, over- 
powered as we then were with positive evidence, 
as well as the reasonableness of the supposition, 
to deny that by the Slave-trade we occasioned aU 
the enormities which had been alleged against it. 

tSir William Tonge had said, that if we were 
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not (o take the Africans from their country, they 
would be destroyed. But he had not yet read, 
that all uncivilized nations destroyed their cap* 
lives. We assumed, therefore, what was false. 
The very selling of them implied this : for, if 
they would sell their captives for profit, why 
should they not employ them so as to receive a 
profit also 1 Nay, many of them, while there was 
no demand from the slave-merchants, were often 
actually so employed. The trade, too, bad been 
suspended during the war; and it was never 
said, or thought, that any such consequence had 
then followed. 

The honorable baronet had also said, in justifi- 
cation of the Slave-trade, that witchcraft com- 
monly implied poison, and was therefore a pun- 
ishable crime ; but did he recollect that not only 
the individual accused, but that his whole family, 
were sold as slaves 1 The truth was, we stopped 
the natural progress of civilization in Africa. 
We cut her off from the opportunity of improve- 
ment. We kept her down in a state of darkness, 
bondage, ignorance, and bloodshed. Was not this 
an awful consideration for this country 1 Look at 
the map of Africa, and see how little useful in- 
tercourse had been established on that vast con- 
tinent ! While other countries were assisting and 
enlightening each other, Africa alone had none 
of these benefits. We had obtained as yet only 
80 much knowledge of her productions, as to 
show that there was a capacity for trade, which 
we checked. Indeed, if the mischiefs there were 
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out of the question^ the cirmiiastaoee of (k^ mi' 
die pasMige alone, would, in bis miod, be r6««oa 
enough for the abolition. Suoh a ncene a^ that of 
the slave^ehips passiDg over with their wretpbed 
cargoes to the West Indies, if it could be spc^ad 
before the eyes of the house, would be 9i|ffiei#pt 
of itself to make them vote in favor of it ; but 
when it could be added, that the interest evea of 
the West Indies themselves rested on the accom' 
plishment of this great event, he could not ooo- 
ceive an act of more imperious duty, than that 
which was imposed upon the house, of agreeing 
to the present motion. 

Sir Archibald Edmonstone rose, and _ asked 
whether the present motion went so far, as to 
pledge those who voted for it to a total and m- 
noediate abolition. 

Mr. Alderman Watson rose next. He defended 
the Slave-trade as highly beneficial to the coui> 
try, being one material branch of its commerce. 
But he could not think of the African trade with- 
out-connecting it with the West Indian. Tbe 
one hung upon the other. A ihird irnportaat 
branch also depended upon it ; which was tbe 
Newfoundland fishery: the latter could not go 
<»n, if it were not for the vast quantity ^f iiaferior 
fish bought up for the negroes in the West Indies; 
and which was quite unfit for any other naaiket. 
If, therefore, we destroyed the African, we de- 
Btreyed lAie other trades. Mr. Tnrgdt, he said, 
had reeommended in the nattoiifil a^sfMoUy of 
Fvaaea<tbe gradual dbolitiiiaof the SlM(Miadi9 
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He would theriefore recomm^d it to tha house to 
adopt the same measure, and to soften the rigors 
of slavery by wholesome regulations ; but an im^ 
mediate abolition he could not countenance. 

-Mr. Fox at length rose. He observed that 
some expressions, which he had used on the pre- 
ceding day, had been complained of as too harsh 
and severe. He had since considered them, but 
he could not prevail upon himself to retract them; 
because, if any gentleman, after reading the evi« 
dence on the table, and attending to the debate^ 
could avow himself an abetter of this shameful 
trajffic in human flesh, it could only be either 
from some hardness of heart, or some difficulty 
of understanding, which he really knew not how~ 
to account for. 

Some had considered this question as a question 
of political, whereas it was a question of personal 
freedom. Political freedom was undoubtedly a 
great blessing ; but, when it came to be compared 
with personal, it sunk to nothing. To confound 
the two, served therefore to render all arguments 
on either perplexing and unintelligible. Personal 
freedom wae the first right of every human being. 
It was a right, of which he who deprived a fel- 
low-creature wae absolutely criminal in so de- 
priving him, and which he who withheld was no 
less criminal in withholding* He cou|d not there- 
fore retract his words with respect to' any, who 
(whatever respect he might otherwise have for 
them) should, by their vote of that night, deprive' 
their feUow-creatures of so great a blesBii^. Nay, 
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be would go furthej^ He vrovAA say, that if iht 
houae, knowing what the trade was by the evi* 
deace, did not by their vote mark to all mankind 
their abhorrence of a practice so savage, so enor-> 
mousy so repugnant to all laws htiman and divine, 
ihey would consign their character to eternal in* 
famy. 

That the pretence of danger to our West In- 
dian islands from the abolition of the Slave-trade 
was totally unfounded, Mr. Wilberforce had abun* 
dantly proved : but if there were they, who had 
not been satisfied with that proof, was it possible 
|o resist the arguments of Mr. Pitt on the same 
subject ? It had been shown, on a comparison of 
the births and deaths in Jamaica, that there was 
not now any decrease of the slaves. But if there 
had been, it would have made no difference to him 
in his vote; for, had the mortality been ever so 
great there, he should have ascribed it to the sys^ 
lem of importing negroes, instead of that of en- 
couraging their natural increase. Was it not 
evident, that the planters thought it more conve- 
nient to buy them fit for work, than to breed 
them 1 Why, then, was this horrid trade to be 
kept up 1 To give the planters, truly, the liberty 
of misusing their slaves, so as to check popula- 
tiwi; for it was from ill usage only that, in a 
climate so natural to them, their numbers could 
diminish. The very ground, therefore, on which 
the plan41ers rested the necessity of fresh import- 
U¥>nBf naiheJy, the destruaion of lives in the 
West Indiesp wias kself the sttongest argument 
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that could be^ given, and furnished the most im- 
perious call .upon paxUament, for the abolition of 
the trade. 

Against this trade innumerable were the charges. 
An honorable member (Mr. Smith) hfid done well 
to introduce those tragical stories, which had 
made such an impression upon the house. No 
one of these had been yet controverted. It had 
indeed been said, that the cruelty of the African 
captain to the child was too* bad to be true ; and 
.we had been desired to look at the cross-examina- 
tion of the witnesses, as if we should fiiid traces 
of the falsehood of his testimony there. But bis 
cross-examination was peculiarly honorable to his 
character ; for after he had been pressed, in the 
closest manner, by some able members of the 
house, the only inconsisliency they could fix upon 
him was, whether the fact had happened on the 
same day of the same month of the year 1764 o^ 
the year 1765. 

But it was idle to talk of the incredibility of 
such instances. It was not denied, that absolute 
power was exercised by the slave-captains ; and 
if this was granted, all the cruelties charged 
upon them would naturally follow. Never did 
be hear of charges so black and horrible as -those 
contained in the evidence on the table. They 
unfolded such a scene of cruelty, that if the 
house, with all their present knowledge of the 
circumstances, should dare to vote for its contin- 
uance, they must, have nerves, of which he had 
^' HO co^ception• W^ might find instances, v 
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m history, of men violating* the feelings of nature 
on extraordinary occasions. Fathers had sacri- 
ficed their sons and daughters, and husbands 
their wives ; but to imitate their characters, we 
ought to Ijave not only nerves as strong as the 
two Brutuses, but to take care that we had a 
cause as good 5 or that we had motives for such 
a dereliction of our feelings as patriotic as those, 
which historians bad annexed to these when they 
handed them to the notice of the world. 

But what was our motive in the case before us? 
To continue a trade which was a wKolesale sacri- 
fice of a whole order and race of our fellow- 
ereatures ; which carried them away by force 
from their native country, in order to subject 
them to the mere will and caprice, the tyranny 
and oppression, of othetw human beirigs, for their 
whole natural lives, them and their posterity for 
ever ! ! Oh most monstrous wickedness ! Oh 
unparalleled barbarity ! And, what was more 
aggravating, this most complicated scene of rob- 
bery and murder which mankind had ever wit- 
nessed, had been honored by the name of.... trade. 

That a number of human beings should be at 
.all times ready to be furnished as fair articles of 
commerce, jusi as our occasions might require, 
was absurd. The argument of Mr. Pitt on this 
herad was unanswerable. Our demand was fluc- 
tuating : it entirely ceased at some times : at 
others it was great and priessing. How was it 
possible, on every sudden call, to furnish a suffi- 
cient return in slaves, without resorting to those 
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e3:eerable meaiis of obCaioing them, which wep^ 

stated in the evidence 1 These were qf t^^ 

sorts, and he would now examine then). 

Captives in war, it was urged, were eonsigae4 

either to death or slavery. This,, however, he 

believed to be false in point of fact. But suppoa^' 

it were true ; did it not become us, with whom i^ 

was a custom, founded in the wisest policy, to pay 

the captives a peculiar respect and civility, to in-r 

culcate the same principles in Africa ? But we 

were so far/rom doing this, that we encourage4 

wars for the sake of, taking, not men's goods and 

possessions, but men themselves'; and it was not. 

the war which was the cause of- the Slave-trade^ 

but the Slave-trade which was the cause of thig. 

war. It was the practice of the slave-merchant 

to try to intoxicate the African kings, in order to 

turn them to their purpose. A particular instanc|| 

occurred in the evidence, of a prince, who, when 

gober, resisted their wishes ; but in the moment 

of inebriety he gave the word for war, attacked 

the next village, and sold the inhabitants to thfd 

merchants. . 

The sec(md mode was kidnapping. H|e,refer- 

red the house to various instances'^of this in t^ 

evidence : but there was one, in paruc^^lsyr, frpm 

which we might immediately infer the frequency 

of the practice. A black trader had ki^na|)[ped 9. 

girl, a.nd sold her ; but he was presently a/te|r^ 

wards kidnapped and sold himself ; ^d, when Jbe 

•aflked the c£4>tain who bought him, ^* What I 4p 

yoa buy me, who am a great trader?^' the only 

9* 
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answer was, " Yes, I will buy you, or her, or any 
body else, provided any one will sell you ;" ftnd 
accordingly both the trader and the girl were car- 
ried to the West Indies and sold for slaves. 

The third mode of obtaining slaves was by 
crimes committed or imputed. One of these was 
adultery. But was Africa the place, where Eag* 
lishmen, above all others, were to go to find out 
and punish adulterers ? Did it become us to cast 
the first stone? It was a most extraordinary 
pilgrimage for a most extraordinary purpose ! 
And yet upon this plea we justified our right of 
carrying off its inhabitants. The offence alleged 
next was witchcraft. What a reproach it was to 
-lend ourselves to this superstition ! Yes, we 
stood by ; we heard the trial ; we knew the crime 
to be impossible ; and that the accused must be 
innocent : but we waited in patient silence for 
his condemnation ; aiid then we lent our friendly 
aid to the- police of the country, by buying the 
wretched convict, with all his family, whom, for 
the benefit of Africa, we carried away also into 
perpetual slavery. 

With respect to the situation of the slaves in 
their transportation, he knew not how to give the 
house a more correct idea of the horrors of it^ than 
by referring them to the printed section of the 
dave-ship ; where the eye might see what the. 
tongue must &11 short in describing. On .this 
dssmal part of the subject he would not dwell. He 
Would only observe, that the acts of barbarity, re- 
lated of the slave-captains in these voyages, were 
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SO extravagant, that they had heen attributed in 
some instances to insanity. But was not this the 
insanity of arbitrary power ? Who ever read the 
facts recorded of Nero, without suspecting he was 
mad 1 Who would not be apt to impute insanity 
to Caligula, or Domitian, or Caracalla, or Corn- 
modus, or Heliogabalus 1 Here were six Roman 
emperors, not connected in blood, nor by descent^ 
who, each of them, possessing arbitrary power^ 
had been so distinguished for cruelty, that no- 
thing short of insanity could be imputed to them. 
Was not the insanity of the masters of slave-ships 
to be accounted for on the same principles ? 

Of the slaves in the West Indies it had been 
said, that they were taken from a worse state to 
a better. An honorable member (Mr. W. Smith) 
had quoted some instances out of the evidence to 
the contrary. He also would quote one or two 
others. A slave under hard usage had run away. 
To prevent a repetition ^of the offence, his owner 
sent for his surgeon, and desired him to cut off 
the man's leg. The burgeon refused. The owner, 
to render it a matter of duty in the surgeon, broke 
it. "Now,** says he, "you must cut it off; or 
the man will die.** We might console ourselves, 
perhaps, that this happened in a French island.; 
but he would select another instance, which had 
happened in one of our own. Mr. Ross heard the 
'shrieks of a female issuing from an out-house ; 
and so piercing, that he determined to see what 
was going on. On looking in^ he perceived tf 
young female tied up to a beam by her wrists ; 
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entitely oaked; and in the act of involuntary 
writhing and swinging ; whil^ tbe^^author of h^ 
torture was standing below her with a lighted 
torch in his hand, which he applied to all the 
parts of her body as it approached him. What 
crime this miserable woman had perpetrated, he 
knew dot ; but the human mind could not con- 
ceive a crime warranting such a punishment. 

He was glad to see that these tales affected the 
house. Wowld they then sanction enormities the 
bare recital of which made them shudder 1 Let 
them remember that humanity did not consist In 
a squeamish ear. It did not consist in shrinking 
and starting at such tales as these ; but in a dis- 
position of the heart to remedy the evils they un«* 
folded. Humanity belonged rather to the miad 
than to the nerves. But, if so, it should prompt 
men to charitable exertion. Such exertion was 
necessary in the present case. It was necessary 
fE>r the credit of our jurisj^udence at. home, and 
our character abroad. For what would any man 
think of our justice, who should see another 
hanged for a crime, which would be innoceAee 
itself, if compared with those enormities whioh 
were allowed in Africa and the West Indies under 
;th6 sanction of the British parliament? 

It had been said, however, in jtistificaU(>n of the 
Irade, that the Africans were less happy at home 
than In the islands. But what right had we to 
ibe judges of their condition ? They would tell i^ 
•^a ver/ different taloj if they were asked. But 4l 
^was .ridicialous io say that we bettered their ew- 
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dittoQ, when we dragged them from^ every thing 
dear in life to the most abject dtate of slavery. 

One argument had/been used, which, for a sub* 
ject so grave, was the most ridiculous he had ever 
heard. Mr. Alderman Watson had declared the 
Slave-trade to be necessary, on account of its con- 
.nexion with our fisheries. But what was this 
but an acknowledgment of the manner in which 
these miserable beings were treated 1 The trade 
was to be kept up, with all its enormities, in order 
that there might be persons to consume the refuse 
fish from Newfoundland, which was too bad for 
anybody else tp eat ! ^ 

It had been said that England ought not 4o 
abolish the Slave-trade, unless other nations 
would also give it up. But what kind of moral- 
ity was this ? The trade was defensible upon no 
other principle than that of a highwayman. Great 
Britain could not keep it up on these terms. Mere 
gain was not a motive for a great country to rest 
on, as a justification of any-measure. Honor was 
its superior ; and justice was superior to honor. 

With regard to the emancipation of those in 
slavery, he coincided with Mr. Wilberforce and 
Mr. Pitt ; and upon this principle, that it might 
be as dangerous to give freedom at once to a man 
used to slavery, as in the case of a- man who had 
fieyer seen daylight, to expose him all at once to 
the full glare of a meridian sun. 

With respect to the intellect and sensibility of 
the Africans, it was pride only whieh suggested 
a diflference between them and ourselves. Thete 
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was a remarkable instance to the poiat in the eidr 
deace, and which he would quo^.. In one of the 
dave-ships was a person of consequence ; a man^ 
once high in a military station, and with a mind 
not insensible to the eminence of his rank. He 
had been taken captive and sold ; and was then 
in the hold, confined promiscuously with the rest. 
Happening in the night to fall asleep, he dreamed 
that he was in his own country ; high in honor 
and command; caressed by his family and friends; 
waited on by his domestics ;* and surrounded with 
all his former comforts in life. But, awaking sad- 
denly,^nd finding where he was, he was heard 
to burst into the loudest groans and lamentations 
ou the miserable contrast of his present state ; 
mixed with the meanest of his subjects ; and 
subjected to the insolence of wretches a thousand 
times lower than himself in every kind of^endow- 
ment. He appealed to the house, whether this 
was not as moving a picture of the miseraUe ef- 
fects of the Slave-trade, as could be well im- 
agined. There was one way, by which they 
might judge of it. Let them make the case their 
own. This was the Christian rule of judging; 
and,' having mentioned Christianity, he was sorry 
to find that any should suppose that it had given 
countenance to such a system of oppression. So 
far was this from being the case, that he thought 
it one of the most splendid triumphs of this reli- 
gion, that it had caused slavery to be so generally 
abolbhed on its aj^arance in the world. It hud 
done tbisi by teaching us, ^meng other benmiffil 
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pteeepief that, in the sight of their Maker, all 
mankind were e^al. Its influence appeared to 
have been more powerful in this respect than that 
of airthe ancient systems of philosophy ; though 
even in these, in point of theory, we might trace 
great liberality and consideration for human 
rights. Where could be found finer sentiments 
of liberty than in Demosthenes and Cicero ? 
Where bolder assertions of Che rights of mankind, 
than in Tacitus and Thncydides l Btit, alas ! 
these were the holders of slaves ! It was not so 
with those who had been converted to Ch4ri8tiaii>^ 
ity. -He knew, howeyer, that what he had been 
ascribing to Christianity had been imputed by 
others to the advances which philosophy had 
made. Each of the two parties t6ok the merit to 
itself. The philosopher gave itHto philosophy, 
and the divine to religion. He should not then 
dispute with either of them ; but as both coveted 
the praise, why should they not emulate each 
other by promoting this improvement in the con- 
dition of the human race ? 

He would now conclude by declaring that the 
whole country, indeed the whole civilized world, 
mast rejoice that such a bill as the present had 
been moved for, not merely as a matter of hu* 
manity, but as an act of justice ; for he would 
put humanity out of the case. Could it be catt- 
ed humanity to forbear from committing murder 1 
Exactly upon this ground did the present motibn 
stand; being strictly a question of national justice. 
He thanked Mr. Wilberforce for having j^edged 
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himself so strongly to pursue his object till it was 
accomplished ; and, as for himself, he declared, 
that in whatever situation he might ever be, he 
would use his warmest efforts for the promotion 
of this righteous cause. 

Mr. Stanley (the member for Lancashire) rose, 
and declared that, when he came into the house, 
he intended to vote against the abolition ; but 
that the impression made both on his feelings and 
on his understanding was such, that he could not 
persist in his resolution. He was now convinced 
that the entire abolition of the Slave-trade was 
called for equally by sound policy and justice. 
He thought it right and fair to avow manfully 
this change in his opinion. The abolition, he 
was sure, could not long fail of being carried. 
The arguments for it were irresistible. 
. The honorable Mr. Ryder said, that he came 
to the house, not exactly in the same circum- 
stances as Mr. Stanley, but very undecided on 
the subject. He was, however, so strongly con- 
vinced by the arguments he had heard, that he 
was become equally earnest for the abolition. 

Mr. Smith (member for Pontefract) said, that. 
he should not trouble the house at so late an 
hour, further than to enter his protest, in the 
most solemn manner, against this trade, which 
he considered as most disgraceful to the country, 
and contrary to -all the principles of justice and 
religion. 

Mr. Sumner declared himself against the total, 
immedi^te^ and unqualified aboUtioq^ which be 






AfMight ifmfAd wound ^t lM«t «lie ^ftf^ildlMe of 
the Weat lodians^ hni itiright d^ ttiifttkhrif'; hm a 
gradual abrtitioii ^ould hk^^ hik hearty «Upp«t. 
Major SeoH d«&lared th«r^ wa* &o meifitmY in 
tbe housde, who woidd git^ a «mie iiidepettdettt 
fote upoki ti^is question than ^imeelf. He had 
no eoQCeru either in the African or West Ifidiati 
trades; but iu the present state of the fi&auees of 
Ibe counti^y he thought it would be a dangeruUe 
experlfnent to rii^k any one branch cf our fereign 
wmmerce. As far as regulation would gis hto 
would join in the measure. 

Mr. Burke said he would use but few Words, 
He declared that he had for a long time had his 
mind drawn towards this great subject. He had 
even prepared a bill far the regulation of tha 
Itade, conceiving at that time that the immediate 
abolition of it was a thing hardly to be hoped for ; 
but when be found that Mr. Wilberforce had seri«. 
oudy undertaken the work, and that his motioA 
was for the abolition) which he approved (much 
noore than his own, he had burnt his papem ; and 
Blade an offering of them in honor of his noblet 
proposition, much in the same manner as we read 
that the curious books were offered up and burnt 
at the approach of the Gospel. He highly ap- 
plauded the confessions of Mr. Btanley and Mr. 
Ryder. It would be a glorious tale for them to 
tell their constituents, that it was impossible fbt 
them, however prejudiced, if sent to hear diik^ue- 
aion in that house, to avoid surrenderhig i)p th^ 
hearts and judgments at the shrine <tf le^ciotu 
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Mr. Drake said that he would oppose Ihe aboli- 
tion to the utmost. We had by a want of prudent 
conduct lost America. The house should be 
aware of being carried away by the meteors with 
which they had been dazzled. The leadera, it 
was true, were for the abolition ; but the minor 
orators, the dwarfs, the pigmies, he trusted, would 
that night carry the question against them. The 
property of the West Indians was at stake ; and, 
though men might be generous with their own 
property, they phould not be so with the property 
of others. 

Lord Sheffield reprobated the overbearing lan- 
guage, which had been used by some gentlemen 
towards others, who differed in opinion from them 
on a subject of so much difficulty as the present. 
He protested against a debate, in which he could 
trace nothing like reason ; but, on the contrary, 
downright phrensy, raised perhaps by the most 
extraordinary eloquence. The abolition, as pro- 
posed, was impracticable. He denied the right of 
the legislature to pass a law for it. He warned 
the chancellor of the exchequer to beware of the 
day on which the bill should pass, as the worst 
he had ever seen. 

Mr. Milnes declared, that he adopted all those 
expressions against the Slave-trade, which had 
been thought so harsh ; and that the opinion of 
the noble lord had been turned in consequence 
of having become one of the members for Bris- 
tol. He quoted a passage from Lord Sheffield*© 
pamphlet; and insisted that the separation of 
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lamilies in the West Indies, there complained of 
by himself) ought to have compelled him to take 
the contrary side of the question. 

Mr. Wilberforce made a short reply to some ar- 
guments in the course of the debate ; after which, 
at half past three in the morning, the house divid- 
ed. There appeared for Mr. Wilberforce*s motion 
eighty-eight, and against it one hundred and 
sixty-three ; so that it was lost by a majority of 
seventy-five votes. 

By this unfavorable division, the great contest, 
in which we had been so long engaged, was de- 
cided. We were obliged to give way to superior 
numbers. Our fall, however, grievous as it was, 
was rendered more tolerable by the circumstance 
of having been prepared to expect it. It was 
rendered more tolerable also by other considera- 
tions ; for we had the pleasure of knowing, that 
We had several of the most distinguished charac- 
ters in the kingdom, and almost all the splendid 
talents of the house of commons,* in our favor. 

* It is a pity that no perfect tist waa ever made of this or of any 
other division in the house of commons on this subject I can give, 
however, the names of the following members, as having voted for 
Mr. Wilberforce's motion at this time : 

Mr. Pitt, Lord Bayham, Mr. Duncombe, 

Mr. Fox, Lord Arden, Mr. Martin, 

Mr. Barke, Lord Carysfort, Mr. Milnes, 

Mr. Grey, Lord Muncaster, Mr. Steele, 

Mr. Windham, Lord Barnard, Mr. Coke, 

Mr. Sheridan, Lord North, Mr. Eliott, 

Mr. Wlutbread, Lord Euston, Mr. Montagu, 

Mr. Coartenay, General Burgo3me^ Mr. Bastard, 

Mr. Francis, Hon. R. Fitzpatndc, Mr. Stanley, 
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Wfi k^fv, Uh>> tliM tb« i(|i¥»t«9a ttfid not. ht^ 
W^m^ agiiioat tt« eiUiej: bj «irideoce oar by MgU^ 
ment ; but that we wer^ ii» victim? of the 9^qqw 
if^tM- suDd circumstimces of the tiiaea. Aui as 
tJli^e ^ooasidecatiops conforteid ua,. wb^u we lQok;e4 
forward tp futuce Qperations on this jpreat q^uestion, 
^ WQ found great coi:i9olatioix as to the past, ia 
balrievi^gy thatt uale3s buinau ^nstitutioaa werQ 
ftrooger tbaa tbey really were^ we could uot hav« 
done more than we had done towards i\m further^- 
tMiupe of tbe cause. 

The committee for tbe abolition held a meeting 
noon 9lter this our defeat. It w»& the most im«f 
pcessive I ever atteoded. The looks of all be^ 
gpoke tbe feelings of their hearts. Littl/^ wa^ 
laid previously to tbe opening of the business; 
9nd, after it was opened^ it was cjonducied with 
a» kind of solemn dignity, which became the oc^ 
^asioo* The committee, in the course of its de» 
UberationSi came to the following resolutions :— r 

That the, thanks of this committee be respeet-^ 
fully given to the illustrious minority of the house 
of commons, who lately stood forth the asserters 
of British justice and humanity, and the enemies 
of a traffic in the blood of man, 

Thflrt our acknowledgments are particularly 

Mr. WUbedbNn^ Sir WiUwm PolbeD, Mr. Plumw^ 

Mr. Rj^ei) Sir Heaiy Hoii^Uon, Mr. Beaulc^, 

Mr. Wiltiwm Suth, Sir E4w«mI I^ytOeton, Mr. L H. Biowne^ 

Mr. JoMb Smytli, Sir WUliani SqoU, Mr. Q. N. Edwmidi^ 

Mr..¥tQl»avt Siailh, Mr. Samtiel Thomton, Mf. W. M. PMl^ 

Mr.Fo«y9. Mf, Henry Thornton, Mi:.9%lllM«i 

Lord A|99)^ Mr. i(obevt IThtfntim, 
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dae to William Wilberforce, esquire, for his un- 
wearied exertions to remove this opprobrium of 
our national character ; and to the right honor- 
able William Pitt, and the right honorable 
Charles James Pox, for their virtuous and digni- 
fied co-operation in the same cause. 

That the solemn declarations of these gentle- 
men, and of Matthew Montagu and William 
Smith, esquires, that they will not relinquish, but 
with life, their struggle for the abolition of the 
Slave-trade, are not only highly honorable to 
themselves as Britons, as statesmen, and as 
Christians, but must eventually, as the light of: 
evidence shall be more and more diffused, be 
seconded by the good wishes of every man not 
immediately interested in the continuance of that 
detestable commerce. 

And, lastly, that anticipating the opposition 
they should have to sustain from persons trained 
to a familiarity with the rapine and desolation 
necessarily attendant on the Slave-trade, and sen- 
sible also of the prejudices which implicitly arise. 
from long-established usages, this committee con- 
sider the late decision in the house of comnions as 
a delay, rather than a defeat. In addressing a, 
free and enlightened nation on a subject, in which 
its justice, its humanity, and its wisdom are in- 
volved, they cannot despair of final success ; and 
they do hereby, imder an increasing conviction. 
of the excellence of their cause, and in conformi- 
ty to the distinguished examples before them, re- 
new their firm protestation, that they will never" 

10* 
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desist from appealing to their coi&Dtrymeii, till the 
commttrGial intereouree with Afrtea shall cease ta 
be pottuted with the blood of its lahabitants. 

These resolutions^ were published, and th^ 
wove followed by a suitable report. 

The committee, in order to strengthen them- 
selves for the prosecution of their great work, 
eketed Sir William Dolben, barU, Henry Thorn- 
too, Lewis Alexander Grant, and Matthew Mon* 
tagu, esquires, who were members of parliament, 
and Truman Harford, Josiah Wedgwood, jun. 
esquire, and John Clarkson, esquire, of the rojrai 
navy, as members of their own body ; and they 
elected the reverend archdeacon Plymley (now 
Corbett) an honorary and corresponding member. 
Id consequence of the great services which he bad 
rendered their cause in the shires of Hereford and 
Salop^ aad the adjacent counties of Wales. 

The several committees, established in the 
country, on receiving the resolutions and report 
as before mentioned, testified their sympathy in 
letters of condolence to that of London on the 
late melancholy occasion ; and expressed their 
determination to support it as long as any ves* 
tiges of this barbarous traffic should remain. 

At length the session ended ; and though, m 
the course of it, the afflicting loss of the general 
question had occurred, there was yet an attempt 
made by the abolitionists in parliament, whiefc 
met with a better fate. The Sierra Leone com- 
pany received the sanction of the legislature. 
The object of this institution was to colonize a 
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ffitMll ppr^ioA oC tbe f oaot of Afiricn* Tbajft voa 
w^re l» 9eUla ib^ie^ were W have i^o concern ia 
th^ Stuvertradc^ but to dkcoiBjraf e it ^ muck an 
pomble, Thff$ were to endeavor to establish a^ 
new sfieei^ of commerce,, and to promote cultivsr* 
tioo in ita neighborhood by free labor. The persons 
more genersdljr fixed upon for colonists, were such 
n^roes, with their wives and families, as chose ta 
abandon their habitations in Nova Scotia. These 
had followed the Br itisli arms in An>erica : and 
had been settled there, as a reward for their ser-* 
vices, by the British government. My brother,^ 
y»t meiiXioned to^bave been chosen a member of 
the comtmittee, and who had essentially served 
the great cause of the abolition on many odea- 
fflons, undertook a visit to Nova Scotia, to see if 
those in (question were willing to undergo tha 
change ; and in that case to provide transports^ 
and conduct them to Sierra Leone. This object 
he accomplished., He embarked more than ele«» 
Tea hundred persons in fifteen vessels, of all 
which he took' the command. On landing them^ 
he became the fir^ governor of the new colony, 
Haiving laid the foundation of it, he returned 
to England ; when a success5r was appointed* 
From that time many unexpected circumstances, 
but partieurlarly devastations by the French in the 
beginning of the war, took place, which contri* 
buted to ruin the trading company which was 
attached to it. It is pleasing, however, to reflect, 
that though the object of the institution, as far 
as mercantile profit was concerned, thus failed. 
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the other objects belonging to it were promoted. 
Schools, places of worship, agriculture, and the 
habits of civilized life, were established. Sierra 
Leone, therefore, now presents itself as the me- 
dium of civilization for Africa. And, in this lat- 
ter point of view, it is worth all the treasure which 
has been lost in supporting it : 'for the Slave-trade, 
which was the great obstacle to this civilization, 
being now happily abolished, there is a metropo- 
lis, consisting of some hundreds of persons, from 
which may Issue the seeds of reformation to this 
injured continent ; and which, when sown, may- 
be expected to grow into fruit without interrup- 
tion. New schools may be transplanted from 
thence into the interior. Teachers, and travel- 
lers on discovery, may be sent from thence iu 
various directions ; who may return to it occa- 
sionally as to their homes. The natives too, able 
now to travel in safety, may resort to it from 
various parts. They may see the improvements 
which are going on from time to time. They 
may send their children to it for education. And 
thus it may become the medium* of a great in-, 
tercourse between England and Africa, to the 
benej&t of each other. 

* To promote this desirable end, an association took place last 
year, called the African Institution, under the patronage of the 
duke of Gloucester, as president, and of the friends to the African 
cause, particularly of such as were in parliament, and as belonged 
to the committee for the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
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Ths defeat which we had just sustained, was 
a inajtter of great triumpbTto our opponents. When 
they coBsjdered the majcurity in the house of com- 
mons in their favor, they viewed the resolutions 
of the committee, which have been detailed, as 
the last spiteful effort of a vanquished and dying 
anioial, and they supposed that they bad cooi- 
signed the question to eternal sleep. The com- 
mittee, however, were too deeply attached to the 
caiise^ vanquished as they were, to desert it ; and 
they knew, also, too. well the barometer of public 
feelings and the occasion of its fluctuations, to de- 
spair. In the year 1787, the members of the 
house of commons, as well as the people, were 
enthuaiaatic in behalf of the abolition of the tradcu 
In the year 1788, the fair enthusiasm of the for- 
mer began to fade<. In 1789 it died, tn 1790, 
prejudice started up as a noxious weed in its place. 
In 17914 thia prejudice arrived at its growth. Bu^t 
tQ what were th^se. changes owu^l To delay ; 
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during which the mind, having been gradually led 
to .the question as a commercial, had been grad- 
ually taken from it as a moral object. But it was 
possible to restore the mind to its proper {dace. 
Add to which, that the nation had never deserted 
the cause during this whole period. 

It is much to the honor of the English people, 
that they should have contiDued to feel for the 
existence of an evil which was so far removed from 
their sight. But at this moment their feelings 
began to be insupportable. Many of them resolved, 
as soon as parliament had rejected the bill, to ab- 
stain from the use of ^est Indian produce. In 
this state of things, a pamphlet, written by William 
Bell Crafton, of Tewksbury, and called "A Sketch 
of the Evidence, with a Recommendation on the 
Subject to the serious Attention of People in gene- 
ral," made its appearance ; and another followed 
It, written by William Pox, of London, " On the 
Propriety of abstaining from West India Sugar 
and Rum.*' These pamphlets took the same 
ground. They inculcated abstinence from these 
articles as a moral duty ; they inculcated it as a 
peaceable and constitutional measure ; and they 
laid before the reader a truth, which was suffi- 
ciently obvious, that if each would abstain, the 
people would have a complete remedy for this 
enormous evil in their own power. 

While these things were going on, it devolved 
upon me to arrange all the evidence on the part 
of the abolition under proper heads, and to abridge 
it into one volume. It was intended that a copy 
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a this should be sent iolo different towns of the 
kingdom, that all might know, if posmble, the 
horrors (as far €ks the evidence contained them) of 
this execrable trade; and as it was possible that 
these copies might lie in the places where they 
were sent, without a due attention to their con* 
tents, I resolved, with the approbation of the com- 
mittee, to take a journey, and for no other purpose 
than personally to recommend that they might be 
read. 

The books, having been printed, were despatch- 
ed before me. - Of this tour I shall give the readet 
no other account than that of the progress of the 
remedy, which the people were then taking into 
their own hands. And first I may observe, that 
there was no town, through which I passed, in 
which there was not some one individual who had 
left off the use of sugar. In the smaller towns, 
there were from ten to fifty by estimation ; and in 
the larger, from two to five hundred, who had 
made this sacrifice to virtue. These were of all 
ranks and parties. Rich and poor, churchmen 
and dissenters, had adopted the measure. Even 
grocers had left off trading in the article, in some 
places. In gentlemen's families, where the mas- 
ter had set the example, the servants had often 
voluntarily followed it ; and even children, who 
were capable of understanding the history of the 
sufferings of the Africans, excluded, with the most 
virtuous resolution, the sweets, to which they had 
been accustomed, from their lips. By the best 
tomputation I was able to n^ake from notes taken 



Aowft IB my joomey^ no ftvrgr tiiM Ihm li wilrcil 
tlvoiMifttid pers^s had abaiMlo&ed tha ttie^MgiCi. 

Having tm^^led 49ver Walaa^ a»d tiv^ibMBof 
fengla<tid» f found it would ba ittipmsible to vnk 
Bcotlaad on ttia sama ermfid. I had akeadj^ by 
moving «ip#ardd and downwaria ui {mrallel lioaa) 
nknd by interseoting these in the aatne maatier^ 
(Misled over mx thousand milee. fiy the best cal« 
eolation I could make, i had yet two ihouaand Do 
perform. By means of ahnost incessant journey* 
tngs night and day, I had suffered miMSh in my 
health. My strength waa failing daily. I wrote^ 
therefore, to the committee on this sulijeot ; and 
they communicated immediately with Dr. Dtok<*> 
aon, who, on being applied to, vidi«d Scotland iti 
«ny stead. He consulted first with the committee 
et Edinburgh relative to the cirettlatiod of the 
Abridgment of the Evidence. He then pufsited 
jiis journey, and, in conjunction with the unwea« 
ded. efforts of Mr. Campbell Halib«irton, rendered 
essential service to the cause for this part of tha 
4dngdom. 

On ray return to London, I found that the com*- 
mittee had taken into their own body T. F. For- 
eter, B. M. Forster, and James West, enquires^ as 
^members ; and that they had elected Hercules 
'Ross, esquire, an honorary and corresponding 
niember, in donsequence of the handaMie manner 
tin wfaksh he had come forward as an evtdeana) 
land of the peculiar benefit wbiiak had jesulted 
ifinm hm testimony to the oaiiBe4 

The effrcis of tbs Awe jouraeya hf ,Qrt < JDiolQaiMi 
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and myself were sopn visible. Th« peq^f could 
not bear tbe facts which had beeja disclosed to 
them by the Abridgojent of the Evideuce* They 
were not satisfied, naaay of them, with the laaere 
abstinence from sugar ; but began to form com- 
mittees to correspond with that of Lopdon. The 
first of these appeared at Newcastle upon Tyne, 
so early as the month of October. It consisted of 
.the Reverend William Turner, as chairman, and of 
Robert Ormstoo, William Batson, Henry Taylor, 
Ralph Bainbridge, George Brown, Hawden Bragg, 
, David Sutton, Anthony Clapham, George Rich- 
ardson, and Edward Prowit. ^ It received a valu- 
able addition afterwards by the admission of many 
others. The second was established at Notting- 
ham. The Reverend Jeremiah Bigsby became 
the president, and the Reverend G. Walker and 
J. Smithy and Messrs. Dennison, Evans, Watson, 
Hart) Storer, Bott, Hawkesley, Pennington, 
Wright, Frith, Hall, and Wakefield, the commit- 
tee. The third was formed at Glasgow, undefr 
the patronage of David Dale, Scott MoncriefiT, 
Robert Gcahaai> Professor Millar, and othe». 
.Other committees started up in their turn. At 
length, public meetings bcigan to take place, and, 
after this, petitions to be sent to parliament ; and 
these so generally, that there was not a day for 
three n^onths,. Sundays excepted, in which five or 
3ix were not resolved upon in some placM or otluBr 

m the kingdom^ 

-Of the eathiMWim of the nation at this iiam^ 
iipll# ^%n form 1^ oyinlo^ but they who witaeamt^ 
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]t« There never was, perhaps, a season when 00 
much virtuous feeling pervaded all ranks. Great 
pains were taken by interested persons in many 
places to prevent public meetings. But no efforts 
could avail. The current ran with such strength 
and rapidity, that it was impossible to stem it. In 
the city of London a remarkable instance occurred. 
The livery had been long waiting for the common 
council to begin a petition. But the lord mayor 
and several of the aldermen stifled it. The for- 
mer, indignant at this conduct, insisted upon a 
common hall. A day was appointed ; and, though- 
the notice given of it was short, the assemblage 
was greater than had ever been remembered on 
any former occasion. Scarcely a liveryman was 
absent, unless sick, or previously engaged. The 
petition, when introduced, was opposed by those 
who had prevented it in the common council. But 
their voices were drowned amidst groans and hiss^ 
ings. It was shortly after carried ; and it had not 
been signed more than half an hour, before it was 
within the walls of the house of commons.' The 
reason of this extraordinary despatch was, that it 
had been kept back by intrigue sp late, that the 
very hour, in which it was delivered to the house, 
was that in which Mr. Wilberforce was to make 
his new motion. * 

. And as no petitions were ever more respectable 
than those presented on this occasion, as far as 
they breathed the voice of the people, and as fisur 
AS they were founded on a knowledge of the ob- 
jscl which they solicited, so none were ever mom 
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Bumerous, as far as we have any record of such 
transactions. Not fewer than three hundred and 
ten were presented from England ; one hundred 
and eighty-«even from Scotland ; and twenty 
from Wales, Two other, petitions also for the 
abolition came from England, but they were too 
late for delivery. On the other side of the ques- 
tion, one was presented from the town of Reading 
for regulation, in opposition to that for abolition 
frpm the same place. There were also four 
against abolition. The first of these was from 
certain persons at Perby, in opposition to the other 
from that toxyn. The second was from Stephen 
Fuller, esquire, as agent for Jamaica. The third 
from J. Dawson, esquire, a slave-merchant at 
Liverpool. And the fourth from the merchants, 
{4aTiters, mortgagees, annuitants, and others con- 
cerned in the West Indian colonies. Taking in 
all these statements, the account stood thus: for 
regulation, there was one ; against all abolition, 
there were four ; and for the total abolition of the 
trade, five hundred and nineteen. 

On the second of April Mr. WiJberforce moved 
the order of the day ; which having been agreed 
to. Sir William Dolben was put into the chair. 

He then began by soliciting the candid atten- 
tion of the West Indians to what he was going 
to deliver to the house. However other^ might 
have censured them indiscriminately, he had 
always himself made a distinction between them^ 
and their system. It was the latter only, which 
be reprobated. If aristocracy had been tbot^ght 
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a Worse form of government tban motkBfthfy 
because the people had many tyranis instead of 
one, how objectionable must be that form of it, 
which existed in our colonies ! Arbitrary power 
could be bought there by any one who could buy 
a slave. The fierceness of it was doubtless re- 
strained by an elevation of mind in many, as 
arising from a consciousness of superior rank and 
consequence : but, alas ! it was too often exer- 
cised there by the base and vulgar. The more 
liberal, too, of the planters were not resident upon 
their estates. Hence a promiscuous censure of 
them would be unjust, though their system would 
undoubtedly be odious. 

As for the cure of this monstrous evil, he had 
shown, last year, that internal regulations would 
not produce it. These could have no effect, while 
the evidence of slaves was inadmissible. What 
would be the situation of the bulk of the people 
of this country, if only gentlemen of five hundred 
a year were admitted as evidences in our courts 
of law 1 Neither was the cure of it in the eman« 
cipation of the slaves. He did not deny that he 
wished them this latter blessing. But, alas! in 
their present degraded state, they were unfit for 
it ! Liberty was the child of reason and order. 
It was indeed a plant of celestial growth, but the 
eoil must be prepared for its reception. He, who 
would see it fiourish and bring forth its proper 
fraltj must not* think it suflicient to let it shoot in 
crnrestrained li<5entiousness. But if this inestima^ 
bte bki^ifig was ever to be imparted to them, the 
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cause must be removed, which obstructed its in- 
troduction. In short, no effectual remedy could 
be found, but in the abolition of the Slave-trade. 

He then took a^opious view of the advantages 
which would arise both to the master and to the 
slave, if this traffic were done away ; and having 
recapitulated and answered the different objec- 
tions to such a measure, he went to that part of 
the subject, in which Jie described himself to be 
most interested. 

He had shown, he said, last year, that Africa 
was exposed to all the horrors of war ; and that 
most of these wars had their origin in the Slave- 
trade. It was then said, in reply, that the natural 
barbarity of the natives was alone sufficient to 
render their country a scene of carnage. This 
was triumphantly instanced ip the king of Daho^ 
mey. Bnt his honorable friend, Lord Muncaster, 
then in the house, had proved in his interesting 
publication, which had appeared since, called 
Historical Sketthes of the Slave-trade and of its 
effects in Africa, addressed to the people of Great 
Britain, that the very cruelties of this king, on 
which so much stcess had been laid, were com- 
mitted by him in a war, which had been under- 
taken expressly to punish an adjacent people for 
having stolen son^e of his subjects, and sold them 

for slaves. 

He bad shown also, last year, that kings were 
induced to seize and sell their subjects, and indl- 
yiduals each other, in consequence of the existence 

of the Slave-trade. 

11* 
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He had shown, also, that the administration of 
justice was perverted, so as to become a fertile 
source of supply to this inhuman • traffic ; that 
every crime was punished by slavery ; that false 
accusations were made, to procure convicts ; and 
that even the judges had a profit on the convic- 
tions. 

He had shown, again, that many acts of vio- 
lence were perpetrated by the Europeans them- 
selves. But he would now relate others, which 
had happened since. The captain of an English 
vessel, lying in the river Caraeroons, sent his 
boat with three sailors and a slave to get water; 
A black trader seized the latter, and took him 
away. He alleged, in his defence, that the cap- 
tain owed him goods to a greater amount than 
the value of the slave ; and that he would not 
pay him. 

This being told on board, the captain, and a 
part of his crew, who were cotnpelled to blacken 
their naked bodies, that they might appear like 
the natives, went on shore at midnight, armed 
with muskets and cutlasses. They fired on the 
trader's dwelling, and killed three of his children 
on the spot. The trader, being badly wounded, 
died while they were dragging him to the boat; 
and his wife being wounded also, died in half an 
hour after she was on board the ship. Resistance 
having been made to these violent proceedings, 
some of the sailors were wounded, and one was 
killed. Some weeks after this afiray, a chieftain 
of the name of Quarmo went on board the i^am^ 
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tedsel to borrow Bome e«itliisii68 and tnuakai*. 
He was going, he satd, into the country^ to make 
war; and the -eaptain ehouM have half of his 
booty. So well understood were the practices of 
the trade, that his request was granted. Quar* 
mo, however, and his associates, finding thinger 
favorable to their design, suddenly seized th^ 
captain, threw him overboard, hauled him into 
their canoe, and dragged him to the shore; where 
another party of the natives, lying in ambush, 
seized such of the crew as were absent from 
the ship. But how did these savages behave, 
when they had these different persons in their 
power 1 Did they not instantly retaliate by muri. 
dering them all 1 No ; they only obliged the cap- 
lain to give an order on the vessel to pay his debts. 
This fact came out only two months ago in a trial 
in the court of common pleas ; not in a trial for 
piracy and murder, but in the trial of a civii 
suit, instituted by some of the poor sailors, to 
whom the owners refused their wages, because 
the natives, on account of tbe villanous conduct 
of their captain, had kept them from their vessel 
by detaining them as prisoners on shore. This 
instance, he said, proved the dreadful nature of 
the Slave-trade, its cruelty, its perfidy, and its 
effects on the Africans as well as. on the Euro- 
peans, who carried it on. The cool manner in 
which the transaction was conducted on both 
sides, showed that these practices were not novel. 
It showisd also the manner of doing lyusiness in 
the trade', ft must be remembered, too, that 
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these tr&naactions weve carrying oa at the very 
time when the inquiry concerning this trade was 
gmng forward in parliament, and whilst the wit- 
nesses of his opponents were strenuously denying 
not only tbe actual, but the possible, existence of 
any such depredations. 

But another instance happened only in August 
last. Six British ships, the Thomas, Captain 
Philips ; the Wasp, Captain Hutchinson ; the 
Recovery, Captain Kimber, of Bristol ; and the 
Martha, Captain Hguston ; the Betsey, Captain 
Doyle ; and the Amachree, (he believed,) Cap- 
tain Lee, of Liverpool, were anchored off the town 
of Calabar. This place was the scene of a dread- 
ful massacre about twenty y^ars before. The 
captains of these vessels, thinking that the na- 
tives asked too much for their slaves, held a con- 
sultation how they should proceed ; and ag^reed 
to fire upon the town, unless their own terms were 
eomplied with.. On a certain evening they no- 
tified their determination to the traders ; and told 
them, that, if they continued obstinate, they 
wduld put it into execution the next morning. 
In this they kept their word. They brought 
sixty-six guns to bear upon the town, and fired on 
it for three hours. Not a shot was returned. A 
canoe then went ofi* to ofier terms of accommoda- 
tion. The parties, however, not agreeing, the 
firing recommenced ; more damage ^vas done, 
and the natives were forced into submission. 
There were no certain accounts of their loss. 
Report said that fifty were killed, but some were 
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seen Ijin^ tmdly wounded, and otheiB in the 
agonies of death, by those who went afterwards 
OBr shore. , 

He would now say a few words relative to the 
middle passage, principally to show that regula« 
Iron cotlld not effect a cure of the evil there. Mr. 
Isaac Wilson had stated in his evidence, that the 
dhip, in which he sailed, only three years ago, was 
of three hundred and seventy tons, and that she 
carried six hundred and two slaves. Of these 
she lost one hundred and fifty-five. There were 
three or four other vessels in conopany with her, 
and which belonged to the same owners. One 
of these carried four hundred and fifty, and buried . 
two hundred ; another carried four hundred and 
sixty-six, and buried seventy-three ; another five 
hundred and forty-six, and buried one hundred ' 
and fifty-eight ; and from the four together, after 
the landing of their cargoes, two hundred and* 
twenty died. He fell in with another vessel, 
which had lost three hundred and sixty-two ; but 
the number which had been bought was not 
specified. Now if to these actual deaths, during 
and immediately after the voyage, we were to add 
the subsequent loss in the seasoning,, and to con- 
sider that thild would be greater than ordinary in 
cargoes which were landed in such a sickly state, 
we should find a mortality, which, if it were only 
general for a few months, would entirely depopu- 
late the globe. 

Btkt he would advert lo what Mr. Wilson said, 
when examined, m a surg«oti, as to the oauses of 
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these losses, and particularly on board his own 
ship^ where he had the means of ascertaining 
them. The substance of his reply was this: 
That most of the slaves labored under a fixed 
melancholy, which now and then broke >out into 
lamentations and plaintive songs, expressive of the 
loss of their relations, friends, and country. So 
powerfully did this sorrow operate, that many of 
them attempted in various ways to destroy them* 
selves, and three actually effected it. Others 
obstinately refused to take sustenance ; and when 
the whip and other violent means were used to 
compel them to eat, they looked up in the face of 
the oflScer, who ;:inwillingly executed this painful 
task, and said with a smile, in their own lan«* 
guage, "Presently we shall be no more." This, 
their unhappy state of mind, produced a- general 
languor and debility, which were increased in 
many instances by an imconquerable aversion to 
food, -arising partly from sickness, and partly, to 
use the language of the slave-captains, from 
sulkiness. These causes naturally produced the 
flux. The contagion spread ; several were car- 
ried off daily ; and the disorder, aided by so many 
powerful auxiliaries, resisted the power of medi- 
cine. And it was worth while to remark, that 
these grievous sufferings were not owing either to 
want of care oh the part of the owners, or to any 
negligence or harshness of the captain; for Mr. 
Wilson declared, that his ship was as well fitted 
out, and the crew and slaves as well treated^ as 
any body oould rec^sonid)ly expect* 
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He would now ^o to another ship. That in 
which Mr. Claxton sailed as a surgeon, afforded 
a repetition of all the horrid circumstances which 
had been described. Suicide ^as atteiftpted, and 
effected ; and the same barbarous expedients 
were adopted to compel the slaves to continue an 
existence, which they considered as too painful 
to be endured. The mortality also was as great. 
And yet here again the captain was in nowise to 
blame. But this vessel had sailed since the regu- 
lating act. Nay, even in^the last year the deaths 
on shipboard would be found to have been be- 
tween ten and eleven per cent, on the whole num- 
ber exported. In truth, the house could not reach 
the cause of this mortality by all their regula- 
tions. Until they could cure a broken heart, 
until they could legislate for the affections, and 
bind by their statutes the passions and iReelings 
of the mind, their labor would be in vain. 

Such were the evils of the passage. But 
evils were conspicuous every where, in this trade. 
Never was there, indeed, a system so replete with 
wickednessvand cruelty. To whatevei* part of it 
we turned our eyes, whether to Africa, the middle 
passage, or the West Indies, we could find no 
comfort, no satisfaction, no relief. It was the 
gracious ordinance of Providence, both in the 
natural and moral world, jthat good should often 
arise out of evil. Hurricanes clear^ the air; 
and tl|e propagation of truth was promoted by 
pereectttiiH). Pride, vanity, and profusion contrib- 
uted often, in their remoter consequences, to tl|e 
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haj^ness of mankind. In common, what was 
in itself evil and vicious, was permitted to carry^ 
along with it 80^l^ circumstances of palliation. 
The Arab was hospitable ; the robber brave. We 
did not necessarily find cruelty associated with 
fraud, or meanness with injustice. But here the 
case was far otherwise. It was the prerogative 
of this detested traffic to separate from evil its 
concomitant good, and to reconcile discordant mis- 
chiefs. It robbed war of its generosity ; it deprived 
peace of its security : we saw in it the vices of 
polished society, without its knowledge or its com- 
forts ; and the evils of barbarism, without its sim- 
plicity. No age, no sex, no rank, no condition 
was exempt from the fatal influence of this wid,e- 
wasting calamity. Thus it attained to the fullest 
measure o^ pure, unmixed, unsophisticated wickr 

^edness ; and, scorning all competition and com- 
parison, it stood without a rival in the secure, ui)- 
dispu ted possession ot-its detestable pre-eminence. 
But, after all this, wonderful to relate, this 
execrable traffic had been defended on the ground 
of benevolence ! It had been said that the slaves 
were captives and convicts, who, if we were ^ot 
to carry them away, would be sacrificed, and 

;inany of them at the funerals of people of tank, 
according to the ravage custom of Africa. He 
had shown, however, that our supplies of (9]a¥^s 

uraare obtained from other quarters than tikeaf^. 
But he would wnive this ooqskleraMlHi for ithe pre* 

-sent. Had it aoi been Mknoftrjedge^ by iH&^ ^ff^ 
fionttDts^ tbttt lybe. ci^lom of Jtfm»m»g gA^Y^ 
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prevailed in Africa 1 With respec 
Bacrifices, he did jiot deny that there 
heen some instances of these ; but t 
been proved to be more frequent th 
other barbarous nations ; and, where i 
being acts of religion, they would 
pensed with for the sake of commerci; 
fact, they had nothing to do with the 
only perhaps, if it were abolished, the 
means of the civilization which woul 
done away. 

But, exclusively of these sacrifices. 

asserted that it was kindness to the 

to take them away from their own cc 

what said the historians of Africa, lor 

question of the abolition was started 

says Bosman, " is cultivated, and al 

numerous large and beautiful villages 

itants are industriously employed in tr 

or agriculture." "The inhabitants < 

ways expose large quantities of corn 

sides what they want for their own ui 

people of Acron husband their groun 

so well, that every year produces a p] 

vest.** Speaking of the Fetu count 

•* Frequently, when walking througl 

seen it abound with fine well-built a 

towns, agreeably enriched with vast < 

com and cattle, palm -wine and oil. 

itants all apply themselves, without d 

agriculture ; some sow com ; others { 

draw wine from the palm-trees." 

voi<. III. IS 
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Smith, who was sent out by the Roysd Afiricmi 
Company in 17^, assures us 'Hhat the discerning 
natives account it their greatest unhappiness 
that they were ever visited by the Europeans. 
They say that we, Christiansi introduced the 
traffic of slaves ; and that before our coming they 
lived in peace. But, say they, it is observable, 
wherever Christianity comes, there come swords 
and guns and powder and ball vrith it." 

" The Europeans," says Bruce, " are far from 
desiring to act as peace-makers among them. It 
would be too contrary to their interests ; for the 
only object of their wars is to carry off slaves ; 
and, as these form the principal part of their 
traffic, they would be apprehensive of drying Ujp 
the source of it, were they to encourage the people 
to live well together." 

*^ The neighborhood of the Damel and Tin keeps 
them perpetually at war, the benefit of which 
accrues to the company, who buy all the prisoners 
made on either side ; and the more there are to 
sell, the greater is their profit ; for the only end 
of their armaments is to make captives, to sell 
them to the white traders." 

Artus, of Dantzic, says that in his time, '^those 
liable to pay fines were banished till the fine was 
paid; when they returned to their houses and 
possessions." 

Bosman affirms **that formerly all crimes ia 
Africa were compensated by fine or restitution, 
an4| where restitution was impracticable, by cor* 
poral punishment." 
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Moore says, " Since this trade has been med^ 
- all punkhtBenta have b^en changed into slavery. 
There being an advantage in such condemnatioii, 
4hey strain the crimes very hard, in order to get 
the benefit of selling the criminal. Not only 
murder, theft, and adultery, are punished by sell- 
ing the criminal for a slave, but every trifling 
crime is punished in the same manner." 

Loyer affirms that ** the king of Sain, on the 
least pretence, sells bis subjects for European 
goods. He is so tyrannically severe, that he 
fnakes a whole village responsible for the fault 
-d one inhabitant ; and on the least offence sells 
'them all for slaves." 

Such, he said, were the testimonies, not of pet- 
eons whom be had summoned ; not of friends df 
the abolition, but of men who were themselves, 
many of them, engaged in the Slave-trade. Other 
testimonies might be added ; but these were sufll- 
^ient to refute the assertions of his opponents, and 
to show the kind services we had done to Africa 
by the introduction of this trade. 

He would just touch upon the argument, so 
often repeated, that other nations would carry on 
the Slave-trade, if we abandoned it. But how 
did we know this 1 Had not Denmark given a 
noble example to the contrary 1 She had con- 
sented to abolish the trade in ten years ; and had 
she not done this, even though we, alter an in- 
vestigation for nearly five years, had ourselves 
hungr back 1 But what might not be expected, 
if We were to take up the cause in earnest ; if we 
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.w«e to proclaim to all nations the injostie^ of 
the trade, and to Solicit their concurrence in the 
abolition of it ! He hoped the representatives of 
the nation would not be less just than the pe<^le. 
The latter had stepped forward, and expressed 
their sense more generally by petitions, than in 
any instance io which they had ever before inter* 
fered. To see this great cause thus triumphing 
over distinctions and prejudices, was a noble spec* 
tacle. Whatever might be said of our political 
divisions, such a sight had taught us, that there 
were subjects still beyond the reach of party; 
that there was a point of elevation, where we as- 
cended above the jarring of the discordant ele* 
ments which ruffled and agitated the vale below. 
In our ordinary atmosphere, clouds and vapors ol^ 
scured the air, and we were the sport of a thou- 
sand conflicting winds and adverse currents ; but 

' here we moved in a higher region, where all was 
pure and clear, and free from perturbation and 
discomposure. 

''As some tall clifl^ that lifls its awful fonn. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the stoim ; 
Though roimd its hreast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 

Here, then, on this august eminence, he hoped 
we should build the temple of benevolence ; that 
we should lay its foundation deep in truth and 
^justice; and that we should inscribe upon its 
gates, ^^ Peace and good-will to men.'' Here we 
-should offer the first-fryiti? pf pur benevolences 
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and endeavor to compensate, if possibU) for thi^ 
k^ries we had brought upon our feUow-m^n, 

He would only now observe, that his conviction 
€i the indispensable necessity of immediately abo* 
lishing this trade remained as strong as ever«^ 
Let those who talked of allowing three or four 
years to the continuance of it, reflect on the dis* 
graceful scenes which had passed last year. An 
for himself, he would wash his hands of the blood 
which would be spilled in this horrible intervaL 
He could not, however, but believe, that the hour 
was come, when we should put a final period tp 
the existence of this cruel traffic. Should he 
unhappily be mistaken, he would never desert 
the cause ; but to the last moment of his life be 
would exert his utmost powers in its support. 
He would now move, '^ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the trade carried on by Brit- 
ish subjects for the purpose of obtaining slaves 
<m the coast of Africa, ought to be abolished.'^ 

Mr. Baillie was in hopes that the friends of the 
abolition would have been contented with the in-- 
nocent blood which had been already shed. The 
great island of St. Domingo had been torn to pieces 
by insurrections. The most dreadful barbari- 
ties had been perpetrated there. In the year 1789 
the imports into it exceeded five millions sterling. 
The exports from it in the same year amounted 
to six millions; and the trade employed thr^e 
hundred thousand tons of shipping, and thirty 
thousand seamen. This fine island, thus advan- 
tageoudy situated had been lost in consequence 

12* 
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of the agitation of the question of the Slavc'-trade* 
Surely^ so much mischief ought to have satisfied 
those who supported it ; but they required the 
total destruction of all the West Indian colonies 
belonging to Great Britain, to complete the ruin* 

The honorable gentleman, who had just spoken, 
had dwelt upon the enormities of the Slave- 
trade. He was far from denying that many acts 
of inhumanity might accompany it ; but as , hu- 
man nature was much the same every where, it 
would be unreasonable to expect among African 
traders, or the inhabitants of our islands, a degree 
of perfection in morals, which was not to be found 
in Great Britain itself. Would any man estimate 
the character of the English nation by what was 
to be read in the records of the Old Bailey 1 He 
himself, however, had lived sixteen years in the 
West Indies, and he could bear testimony to the 
general good usage of the slaves. 

Before the agitation of this impolitic question, 
the slaves were contented with their situation. 
There was a mutual confidence between them 
and their masters ; and this continued to be the 
case till the new doctrines were broached. But 
now depots of arms were necessary on every es- 
tate ; and the scene Mfas totally reversed. Nor 
was their religious then inferior to their civil state. 
When the English took possession of Grenada, 
where his property lay, they found them baptized 
.and instructed in the principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith. The priests of that persuasion 
hftd indeed been indefatigable in their vocation ; 
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00 that imported Africans generally obtained 
within twelve months a tolerable idea of their 
religious duties. He had seen the slaves there 
go through the public mass in a manner, and 
with a fervency, which would have doiie credit 
to more civilized societies. But the case was 
now altered ; for, except where the Moravians 
had been, there was no trace in our islands of an 
attention to their religious interests. 

It had been said, that their punishments were 
severe. There might be instances of cruelty; 
but these were not general. Many of them were 
undoubtedly ill disposed ; though not more, ac- 
cording to their number, on a plantation, than in 
a regiment, or in a ship's crew. Had we never 
heard of seamen being flogged from ship to ship, 
or of soldiers dying in the very act of punishment? 
Had we not also heard, even in this country of 
boasted liberty, of seamen being seized, and car- 
ried away, when returning from distant voyages, 
after an absence of many years ; and this without 
even being allowed to see their wives and fami- 
lies? As to distressed objects, he maintained 
that there was more wretchedness and poverty 
in St. Giles's, than in all the West Indian islands 
belonging to Great Britain. 

He would now speak of the African and West 
Indian trades. The imports and exports of these 
amounted to upwards of ten millions annually ; 
and they gave employment to three hundred,; 
thousand tons of shipping, and to about twenty- 
five thousand seamen. These trades had been 



iaactioiied by our aneefittorB in paitiMdent Tha 
M»l« for thk purpose might be classed under three 
heads. First, they were sudi as declsured the 
coloniee and the trade thereof advantageous to 
Great Britain, and therefore entitled to her pro* 
lection. Secondly, such as authorized, protected, 
and encouraged the trade to Africa, as advMita- 
geous in itself, and necessary to the welfare and 
existence of the sugar colonies: and. Thirdly, 
euch as promoted and secured loans of money to 
the proprietors of the said colonies, either from 
British subjects or from foreigners. These acts,* 
he apprehended, ought to satisfy every person of 
the legality and usefulness of these trades. They 
were enacted in reigns distinguished for the pro« 
duction of great and enlightened characters. We 
heard then of no wild and destructive doctrine? 
like the present. These were reserved for this 
age of novelty and innovation. But he must re« 
mind the house, that the inhabitants of our islands 
had as good a right to the protection of their pro- 
perty, as the inhabitants of Great Britain. Nor 
could it be diminished in any shape, without full 
compensation. The proprietors of lands in the 
ceded islands, which were purchased of govern* 
ment under specific conditions of settlement, 
ought to be indemnified. They also (of whom 
he was one) who had purchased the territory 
granted by the crown to General Monkton in the 
island of St. Vincent, ought to be indemnified 

* IJere he queted them specifically. 
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abo. The mle of thkr had gone on briskly, Ifll 
: it was known that a plaq was in agitation for the 
abolition of the SlaYe«-trade. Since that period, 
the original purchasers had done little or nothing, 
and they had many hundred acres on hand, which 
would be of no vdlue, if the present qaestion was 
carried. In fact, they had a right to con^fwatim. 
The j^anters generally spent their estates in this 
country. They generally educated their childfen 
in it. They had never been found seditious or re- 
bellious; and they demanded of the padtament <rf 
Great Britain that protection, which, upon the 
principles of good faith, it was in duty bound to 
afford them, in common with the rest of his ma- 
jeirt^y's loyal subjects. 

Mr. Yaughan stated that, being a West Indian 
> by birth, and connected with the islands, he could 
speak from his own knowledge. In the early part 
of his life he was strongly in favor of the aboli« 
tion of the Slave-trade. He had been educated 
by Dr. Priestley and the father of Mrs. Barbauld; 
who were both of them friends to that question. 
Their sentiments he had imbibed : but, although 
bred at the feet of Gamaliel, he resolved to judge 
for himself, and he left England for Jamaica. 

He found the situation of the slaves much bet- 
ter than he had imagined. Setting aside liber- 
ty, they were as well off as the poor in Europe. 
They had little want of clothes or fuel : they had 
a house and garden found them ; were never im- 
prisoned for debts ; nor deterred from marrying, 
through fear of being unaUe to support a iieutnily i 



Ihetr orpkans and wid^wftvere takea dire «^'«8 
they themmlves wece when M. and d&ttbM; 
Ihey had medical ailendaace vilitoui ezpeDM ; 
ihey had {NriYate property^ which no master ewr 
took from them ; aad they were re&dgBed to their 
attuatioQ, and lodced for nothing beyond it P^^- 
haps pmone might have been preju^ced by U?i»g 
in the townsi to which slaves were often sei^ fer 
punishment, and where there were masyoB^ 
. proprietors ; or by seeing no negro otherwise, tittii 
as belonging to the laboring fo&r ; but they a]i- 
peaned to him to want nothing but liberty ; and 
it was only oGoaeionally that they were abased. 

There were two prejudices with respect to the 
colonies, which he would notice. The first was, 
that truel usage occasioned the inequality of Urths 
and deaths among the slaves. But did cruelty 
cause the excess of deaths above births in the city 
of London 1 No, this excess had other causes. So 
it had among the slaves. Of the£«, more naahs 
were imported than females : they were dissolute 
too in their morals ; they had also diseases pec«- 
liar to themselves. But in those islands where 
they nearly kept up their numbers, there was 
this difficulty, that the equality was preserved 
by the increase on one estate compehsatiog for 
the decrease on another. These estates, however, 
.would not interchange their numbers; whereat, 
where freedom prevailed, the free laborers circu- 
lated from one employe to another, and appeai'ed 
wherever they were wanteds 

Thii aeoond was, that all chastisemeiit oi tbd 
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davM was crueky. But tbis was not inie. Tbeix 
owners generally withdrew them from public juth 
tice; so that they» who would have been pub- 
lidy executed elsewhere, were often kept aLtvi» 
Igr their masters, and were found punished again 
and again for repeating their faults* Distribu* 
tive justice occasioned many punishments; a« 
one slave was to be protected against every other 
dave : and when one pilfered from another, them 
the master interfered. These punishments were 
to be distinguished from such as arose from en- 
forcing labor, or from the cruelty of their owners. 
Indeed, he had gone over the islands, and he had 
seen but litde ill-usage. He had seen none on the 
estate where he resided. The whip, the stocks^ 
and confinement, were all the modes of punish- 
*ment he had observed in other places. Some 
slaves belonging to his father were peculiarly 
well off. Th)By saved money, and spent it in 
their own way. 

But, notwithstanding all he had said, he aU 
lowed that there was room for improvement; 
and particularly for instilling into the slaves the 
principles of religion. When this should be real- 
ized, there would be less punishment, more work, 
more marriages, mere issue, and more attachment 
to masters. Other improvements would be the es- 
tablishment of medical societies; the introductioi^ 
of task*work ; and grants of premiums and hon- 
orary dtsfinetions both te fathers asid mothers, 
according to the number of children which tfae^ 
should rear. Besides thi% negro evidence s|iouId 
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be allowed in the courts of law, it being left id 
the discretion of the court or jury to take or re- 
ject it, according to the nature of the case. 
Cruel masters also should be kept in order in 
various ways. They should be liable to have 
their slaves taken from them, and put in trust. 
Every instrument of punishment should be ban- 
ished, except the whip. The number of lashes 
should be limited ; and the punishment should 
not be repeated till after intervals. These and 
other improvements should be immediately adopt- 
ed by the planters. The character of the exem- 
plary among them was hurt by being confounded 
with that of lower and baser men. He concluded 
by stating, that the owners of slaves were entitled 
to compensation, if by means of the abolition they 
should not be able to find laborers for the cultiva- 
tion of their lands.* 

• Mr. Henry Thornton conceived that the two 
last speakers had not spoken to the point. The 
fi^t had described the happy state of the slaves 
in the West Indies. The latter had made simi- 
lar representations ; but yet had allowed that 
much improvement might be made in their con- 
dition. But this had nothing to do with the 
question then before them. The manner of pro- 
curing slaves in Africa was the great evil to be 
remedied. Africa was to be stripped of its inhab- 

.wished to tee ^ prudent terminfttioQ both ^ the Slavd-trade Bad of 
idavery ; and that, though he was the eldest fK>n of his father, be 
never would, on any coiuBdei^tiori; bec6tne tfa^ owner of a dftt& 
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iianie, to supply a population for the West, Indies, 
There was a Dutch proverb, which said, ** My 
BOD, get money, honestly if you can; but get 
money :" or, in other words, " Get slaves, hon- 
estly if you can ; but get slaves." This was the^ 
real grievance ; and the two honorable gentlemen, 
by confining their observations to the West Indies, 
had entirely overlooked it. 

Though this evil had been fully proved, he 
could not avoid stating to the house some new 
fiicts, which had come to his knowledge as a di- 
rector of the Sierra Leone Company, and which 
would still further establish it. The considera- 
tion that they had taken place since the discus- 
sion of the last year on this subject, obliged him 
to relate them. 

Mr. Falconbridge, agent to the company, sit- 
ting one evening in Sierra Leone, heard a shout, 
and immediately afterwards the report of a gun. 
Fearing an attack, he armed forty of the settlers^ 
and rushed with them to the place from whence 
the noise came. He found a poor wretch, who 
had been crossing from a neighboring village, in 
the possession of a party of kidnappers, who were 
tying his hands. Mr. Falconbridge, however, 
dared not rescue him, lest, in the defenceless 
state of his own town, retaliation might be made 

upon him. 

At another time, a young woman, living half a 
mile off, was sold, without any criminal charge, to 
one of the slave-ships. She was well acquainted 
with the agent's wife, and had been with heir only 

VOL. III. 13 
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file day before. Her cries were heard ; but it was 
impossible to relieve ber. 

At another time, a young lad, one of the free 
settlers who went from England, was caught by a 
neighboring €hief, as he was straggling alone 
from home, and sold for a slave. The pretext 
was, that some one in the town of Sierra Leone 
had committed an offence. Hence the first per- 
son belonging to it, who could be seized, was to 
be punished. Happily tbe free settlers saw him 
in his chains ; and they recovered him, before he 
was conveyed to the ship. 

To mark still more forcibly the scenes of misery 
to which the Slave-trade gave birth, he would 
mention a case stated to him in a letter by king 
Naimbanna. It had happened to this respectable 
person, in no less than three instances, to have 
some branches of his family kidnapped, and carried 
off to the West Indies. At one time three young 
men, Corpro, Banna, and Marbrour, were decoyed 
on board a Danish slave-ship, under pretence of 
buying something, and were taken away. At 
imother time, another relation piloted a vessel 
down the river. He begged to be put on shore, 
when he came opposite to his own town ; but he 
was pressed to pilot her to the river^s mouth. 
The captain then pleaded the impracticability of 
putting him on shore ; carried him to Jamaica ; 
atid sold him for a slave. Fortunately, however, 
by mteans of a letter, which was conveyed there, 
the man, by the assistance of the governor, was 
SBnt back to Sierra Leone. At another time, 
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«aother relation was also kidnapped. But be had 
not the good fortane, like the former, to return. 

He would mention one other instance. A son 
had sold bis own father, for whom he obtained a 
considerable price : for, as the father was rich in 
domestic slaves, it was not doubted that he would 
offer largely for his ransom. The old man accoi^d- 
ingly gave twenty^wo of these in exchange for 
himself. The rest, however, being from that time 
filled with apprehensions of being on some ground 
or other sold to the slave-ships, fled to the moun^ 
4ain8 of Sierra Leone, where they now dragged on 
a miseraide existence. The son himself was sold^ 
in his turn, soon after. In shcNrt, the whole of thai 
uahaj^y peninsula, as he learned from eye-wit*^ 
jiesses, had been desolated by the trade in slaves* 
Towns were seen standing without inhabitants 
all over the coast ; in several of which the agent 
of the company had been. There was nothing bat 
distrust among the inhabitants. Every one, if he 
«lirred from home, felt himself obliged to be armed. 

Such was the nature of the Slave-trade. It had 
unfortunately obtained the name of a trade ; and 
many had been deceived by the appellation. But 
it was war, and not trade. It was a mass of crimes, 
and not commerce. It was that which prevented 
the introduction of a trade in Africa ; for it was 
only by clearing and cultivating the lands, that 
the climate could be made healthy for settlements; 
but this wicked trafiic, by dispersing the inhabit- 
ante, and causing the lands to remain unculti- 
vated, made the coifSt unhealthy to Europeans. 
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He luid fouDdy in attempting to establish a colony 
there, that it was an obstacle, which opposed itself 
to him in innumerable ways ; it created more em- 
barrassments than all the natural impediments of 
the country; and it was more hard to contend 
with, than any difSculties of climate, soil, or natu- 
ral disposition of the people. 

He would say a few words relative to the nume- 
Tous petitions which were then on the table of the 
house. They had-shown, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, the opinion of the people. He did not wish 
to turn this into a constitutional question ; but he 
would observe, that it was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the maintenance of the constitution of 
this country, that the reputatioti of parliament 
should be maintained. But nothing could preju^ 
dice its character so much, as a vote, which should 
lead the people to believe that the legislative body 
was the more corrupt part of it, and that it was 
slow to adopt moral principles. 

• It had been often insinuated that parliament, by 
interfering in this trade, departed from its pr5per 
functions. No idea could be more absurd; for, 
was it not its duty to correct abuses 1 And what 
Abuses were greater than robbery and murder? He 
was indeed anxious for the abolition. He desired 
it, as a commercial man, on account of the com- 
mercial character of the country. He desired it 
for the reputation of parliament, on which so ma- 
terially depended the preservation of our happy 
institution ; but most of all he {irayed for it for the 
sake of those eternal principles of justice, which it 
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was the duty of nations, as well as of indiriduals^ 
to support. 

Colonel Tarleton repeated his ar^tnents of the 
last year. In addition to these, he inveighed bit* 
terly against the abolitionists, as a junto of see* 
taries, sophists, enthusiasts, and fanatics. Ho 
condemned the abolition as useless, unless other 
nations would take it up. He brought to the Fe<^ 
collection of the house the barbarous scenes which 
had taken place in St. Domingo, all of which, he 
said, had originated in the discussion of this ques* 
tion. He described the alarms, in which the ini 
habitants of our own islands were kept, lest simi^ 
lar scenes should occur from the same cause, 
He ridiculed the petitions on the table. Itjoerani 
clergymen, mendicant physicians, and others, had 
extorted signatures from the sick, the indigent, and 
the traveller. School-boys were invited to mgn 
tfa^m, under the promise of a holyday. He had 
letters to produce, which would prove all tbei^ 
things, though he was not authorized to give up 
ibe names of those who had written them, 

Mr. Montagu said, that, in the last jsessi<m, ht 
bad simply entered his protest against the trade ; 
but now he could be no longer silent ; aqd as these 
were many, who had conceived regulation to be 
more desiraUe than abolition, be woqld ^onfiiie 
himself to that subject. 

Regulation, as it related to the manner of pro»> 
euring slaves, was utterly impossible; for how 
eould we know the case of each individual, whom 
we forced away into bondage 1 Could we establish 
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tribunals all along the coast, and in every ship, to 
find it out % What judges could we get for such 
an oflSce 1 But, if this could not be done upon the 
coast, how could we ascertain the justness of the 
captivity of by far the greatest number, who were 
brought from immense distances inland 1 

He would not dwell upon the proof of the inef- 
ficiency of regulations, as to the middle passage* 
His honorable friend, Mr. Wilberforce, had shown, 
that, however the mortality might have been les- 
sened in some ships by the regulations of Sir WiU 
liam Dolben, yet, wherever a contagious disorder 
broke out, the greatest part of the cargo was swept 
away. But what regulations by the British par- 
liament could prevent these contagions, or remove 
them suddenly, when they appeared ? 

Neither would regulations be effectual, as they 
related to the protection of the slaves in the West 
Indies. It might, perhaps, be enacted, as Mr. 
Vaughan had suggested, that their punishments 
should be moderate ; and that the number of lashes 
should be limited. But the colonial legislatures 
had already done as much as the magic of words 
alone could do, upon this subject; yet the evidence 
upon the table clearly proved, that the only pro^ 
tection of slaves was in the clemency of their 
masters. Any barbarity might be exercised with 
impunity, provided no white person were to see it, 
though it happened in the sight of a thousand 
slaves. Besides, by splitting the offence, and in- 
dieting the punishment at intervals, the law could 
be evaded, although the fact was within the reach 
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€f( the evidence of a white man. Of this evasion. 
Captain Cook, of the eighty-ninth regiment, had 
given a shocking instance ; and chief justice Ot|* 
ley had candidly confessed, that " he could devise 
no method of bringing a master, so offending, to 
justice, while the evidence of the slave continued 
inadmissible." But, perhaps, councils of protec- 
tion, and guardians of the slaves^ might be ap* 
pointed. This again was an expedient which 
sounded well ; but which would be nugatory and 
absurd. What person would risk the comfort of 
his life by the exercise of so invidious an interfer* 
enc6 ? But supposing that one or two individuals 
could be found, who would sacrifice all their tim^ 
and the friendship of their associates, for the good 
of the slaves ; what could they effect 1 Could they 
be in all places at once 1 But, even if acts of bar- 
barity should be related to them, how were they 
to come at the proof of them 1 

It appeared, then, that no regulations could be 
effisctual until the slaves were admitted to give 
their evidence ; but to admit them to this privilege, 
in their present state, would be to endanger the 
safety and property of their masters. Mr. Vaughan 
had, however, recommended this measure with 
limitations, but it would produce nothing but dis- 
content ; for how were the slaves to be persuaded 
that it was fit they should be admitted to speak 
the truth, and then be disbelieved and disregard- 
ed? What a fermentation would such a conduct 
naturally excite in men dismissed with injuries 
unredressed, though abundantly proved, in their 
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appreheneioo, by their testimony ! In fact^ no 
regulations would do. There was no cure for 
these evils, but in the abolition of the Slave-trade. 
He called upon the planters to concur with hi9 
honorable friend, Mr. Wilberforce, in this great 
measure. He wished them to consider the pro- 
gress which the opinion of the injustice of this 
trade was making in the nation at large, as mani<p 
fested by the petitions ; which had almost ob- 
structed the proceedings of the house by their per- 
petual introduction. It was impossible for them 
to stifle this great question. As for himself, he 
would renew his profession of last year, that he 
would npver cease, but with life, to promote so 
glorious an end, 

Mr. Whi thread said, that even if he could coq- 
t^eive that the trado was, as some had asserted it 
to be, founded on principles of humanity ; that 
the Africans were rescued from death in their own 
country ; that, upon being carried to the West 
indies, they were put under kind masters ; that 
their labor there was easy ; that at evening they 
returned cheerful to their homes ; that in sickness 
they were attended with care ; and that their old 
age was rendered comfortable ; even then, he 
would vote for the abolition of the Slave-trade \ in^ 
asmuch as he was convinced, that that, which was 
fundamentally wrong, no practice could justify. 

No eloquence could persuade him that the 
Africans were torn from their country and their 
dearest connexions, merely that they might lead 
a happier life ; or that they could be placed under 
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the uncontrolled dominion of others^ without suf- 
fering. Arbitrary power would spoil the hearts 
of the best. Hence would arise tyranny on the 
one side, and a sense of injury on the other. 
Hence the passions would be let loose, and a state 
of perpetual enmity would follow. 

He needed only to go to the accounts of those 
who defended the system of slavery, to show that 
it was cruel. He was forcibly struck last year by 
an expression of an honorable member, an advo- 
cate for the trade, who, when he came to speak 
of the slaves, on selling off the stock of a planta- 
tion, said, that they fetched less than the common 
pride, because they were damaged. Damaged ! 
What ! were they goods and chattels I What an 
idea was this to hold out of our fellow«creatures ! 
We might imagine how slaves were treated, if 
they could be spoken of in such a manner. Per- 
haps 4hese unhappy people had lingered out the 
best part of their lives in the service of their mas- 
- ter. Able then to^do but little, they were sold for 
little ! and the remaining substance of their 
sinews was to be pressed out by another, yet more 
hardened than the former, and who had made a 
calculation of their vitals accordingly. 

As another proof, he would mention a passage 
in a pamphlet, in which the author, describing 
the happy situation of the slaves, observed that a 
good negro' never- wanted a character. A bad 
one could always be detected by his weals and 
•ears. What was this but to say that there were 
instruments in use, which left indelible marks be- 
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hind thtm ; and who would say that these wem 
used justly T 

An honorable gentleman (Mr. Yaughan) had 
said that, setting aside slavery, the slaves were 
better off than the poor in this country. But what 
was it that we wished to abolish 1 Was it not 
the slave-trade, which would destroy in time the 
cruel distinction he had mentioned 1 The same 
honorable gentleman had also expressed his ad- 
miration of their resignation ; but might it not be 
that resignation which was the consequence of 
despairit 

Colonel Tarleton had insinuated that the peti- 
tions oa the table had been obtained in an objec- 
tionable manner. He had the honor to present 
one from his constituents ; which, he would ven- 
ture to say, had originated with themselves ; and 
that there did not exist more respectable names 
in the kingdom, than those of the persons who 
had signed it. He had also asserted that theie 
was a strong similitude in their tenor and sub- 
stance, as if they had been manufiactured by the 
same persons. This was by no means to be won- 
dered at. Th^e was surely but one plain tale 
to tell; and it was not surprising that it had 
been clothed in nearly the same expressions. 
There was but one boon to ask, and that was, the 
abolition of this wicked trade. 

It bad been said by another, (Mr. Baillie,) that 
the horrible insurrections in St. Domingo arooe 
from the discussion of the question of the Slav4- 
Urade. He denied the assertioB^ and mauiilaiiied 
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that they were the effect of the trade itself. There 
was a point of endurance, heyond which human 
nature could not go ; at which the mind of man 
rose hy its native elasticity with a spring and vio* 
lence proportioned to the degree to which it had' 
been depressed. The calamities in St. Domingo 
proceeded from the Slave-trade aloue ; and, if it 
were continued, similar evils were to be appre- 
hended in our own islands. The cruelties, which 
the slaves had perpetrated in that unfortunate 
colony, they had learned from their masters. Had 
not an African eyes ? Had he not ears 1 Had he 
not organs, senses, and passions 1 If you pricked 
him, would he not feel the puncture and bleed ? 
If you poisoned him, would he not die ? and< if 
you wronged him, would he not revenge 1 But 
he had said sufficient, for he feared he could not 
better the instruction. 

Mr. Milbank would only just observe that th^ 
policy of the measure of'the abolition was as great 
as its justice was undeniable. Where slavery 
existed, every thing was out of its natural place. 
All improvement was at an end. There must 
also, from the nature of the human heart, be op- 
pression. He warned the planters against the 
danger of fresh importations, and invited tb^k 
concurrence in the measure. 

Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville) declared tfcat 
he had always been a warm friend to the aboiiticoi 
of the Slave-trade, though he diifered wkh M#. 
Wflberforce as to the mode of ejecting it. 

The abolitionists, and those on the opposite side 
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of the question, had^ both of them, gone into 
extremes. The former were for the immediate 
and abrupt annihilation of the trade. The latter 
considered it as essentially necessary to the exist-^ 
ence of the West Indian islands, and therefore 
laid it down, that it was to be continued for ever. 
Such was the vast distance between the parties. 
He would now address himself to each. 

He would say first, that he agreed with his 
honorable friend Mr. Wilberforce in very material 
points. He believed the trade was not founded 
in policy ; that the continuation of it was not es- 
sential to the preservation of our trade with the 
West Indian islands ; and that the slaves were 
not only to be maintained, but increased there, by 
natural population. He agreed, too, as to the 
propriety of the abolition. But when his honora- 
. ble friend talked of direct and abrupt abolition, 
he would submit it to him, whether he did not 
run counter to the prejudices of those who were 
most deeply interested in the question ; and whe* 
ther, if he could obtain his object without wound- 
ing these, it would not be better to do it? Did 
fae not also forgQt the sacred attentiQn, which 
parliament had ever shown to the private interests 
and patrimonial rights of individuals 1 

Whatever idea men might then have of the 
.Airican trade, certain it was that those, who had 
iConnected themselves with it, had done it under 
thib sanction of parliament. It might also be well 
worth while to consider (though the copduct of 
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other nations ought not to deter nsfirokn doing 
our duty) whether British subjects in the West 
Indies might not be supplied with slaves under 
neutral flags. Now he believed it was possible to 
Hvoid these objections, and at the same time to 
act in harmony with the prejudices which had 
been mentioned. This might be done by regula- 
tions, by which we should effect the end much 
more speedily than by the way proposed. By re- 
gulations, he meant such as would increase the 
bjeed of the slaves in the West Indies ; such as 
would insure a moral education to their children; 
and such as would even in time extinguish here- 
ditary slavery. The extinction, however, of this 
was not to be effected by allowing the son of an 
African slave to obtain his freedom on the death 
of his parent. Such a son should be coni^idered 
as born free. He should then be educated at the 
expense of the person importing his parents ; aiid, 
when arrived at such a degree of strength as might 
qualify him to labor, he should work for a term 
of years for the payment of the expense of his 
education and maintenance. It was impossible 
to emancipate the existing slaves at once; nor 
would such an emancipation be of any immediate 
benefit to themselves : but this observation would 
not apply to their descendants, if trained and 
educated in the manner he had proposed. 

He would now address himself to those who 
adopted the opposite extreme ; and he thoughl 
he should not assume too much, when he moA 
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tibat if both slavery and Ihe Sb^c-tiade CDxdd' be 
abottflked vitii safely to thdr pccqperty^ it dee^ 
coDOimed their iotere8t& to do it. 

Back 9t Baeasure^ also, would only be consisteaC 
with the piuiciples of the British constitutioa. It 
was aozely strange that we, who weie ourselves 
fiee^ shguld carry on a Slave-trade with Africa ; 
and that we shmld never think of iatrodueing 
caltilsatioa into the West ladies by free laboresa^ 

That sQch a measure would tend to their intec- 
est, he fa;BUi no doubt. IKd not all of them agree 
with Mr. XiOng, that the great danger in the West 
ladies aioae from the importa&Mi of the African 
slarea thei^^t Mr. Long had asserted that all die 
instEirectiem there arose from these. If this sta4*i> 
moot were true, how directly it bore apoii the 
preaftot question ! But we were told also,, by the 
same anthcNr^ that the Slave-'trade gave rise to 
robbery, murder, and all kinds of depredations oi 
the coast xf[ Africa. Had thiabeen answered t 
No : exeept, indeed, it had been said that the 
daves were such as had been condemned for 
Of issea. Well, then : the imported Africana eon* 
ffljaie4 of all the convicts^ rogues, thievies, and 
vaiiaboiids in Africa. But would the West bn^ 
diuiA choose to depend on fresh supplies of these 
hm the cultivation of their lands, and the seeurityi 
of their iriands. when, it was also Ibund tha^ 
amy iaeorrectkm had aBsea from them I It was 
fba^n the safe^ of the iriands was concerned io thia 
qsMStiaii. lliere would be danger sa long aa the 
trade lasted. The planters were, by thebe import- 
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•ilbnB, creating tke engiiiea of iheir own dMtmo- 
4iOB. Surely fliey would act mooe to their own 
interest, if they would concur in ezlingnishing 
tile trade, than by standing up for its continuance. 

He would now ask them, what right they had 
to suppose that Africa would for ever remain in 
a state of barbarism. If once an enlightened 
|irinoe were to rise up there, his first act would 
jhe to annihilate the Slave«'trade. If the light of 
leaven were ever to descend upon that eontinent, 
it would directly occasion its downialL It was 
-Amif interest, then, to contrive a mode of supplying 
labor, without trusting to precarious importations 
iroiRi that quarter. They might rest aesumd that 
the trade could not continae. He did not allude 
to the voice of the peqde in the petitions dien 
lying on the table of the house ; but. he. knew 
certainly, that an idea not oidy of the injustice 
but of the -impolicy of this trade had been long 
entertained by men of the most enlightened un- 
derstandings in this country. Was i^ then, a 
pradent thing for them to rest on this commerce 
for the further improvement of their ]pioperty 1 

There was a species of slavery, prevailing only 
a few years ago, in the collieries in certain bor- 
oughs of Scotland. Emancipation there was 
thought a duty by parliament : but what a^ oppo- 
sition there was to the measure ! Nothing but 
ruin would be the consequence of it t JiJUr sev- 
oral years struggle, the 1^1 was carried. Within 
a year after, the ruin so much talked of vanished 
in sBBoke, and there was an end of the business. 
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It had also been coDtended ttmi Sir William DoL- 
ben's bill would be the ruin of Liverpool : and 
yet one of its representatives had allowed that 
this bill had been of benefit to the owners of the 
slave-vessels there. Was he then asking too 
much of the West Indians, to request a candid 
consideration of the real ground of their alarms I 
He would conclude by stating, that he meant to 
propose a middle way of proceeding^ If there 
were a number of members in the house, who 
thought with him, that this trade ought to be 
ultimately abolished, but yet by moderate mea- 
sures, which should neither invade the property 
nor the prejudices of individuals; he wished 
them to unite, and they might then reduce the 
question to its proper limits. • 

Mr. Addington (the speaker) professed himself 
to be^ oDe of those moderate persons called upon 
by Mr. Dundas. He wished to see some middle 
measure suggested. The fear of doidg injury to 
the property of others had hitherto prevented 
him from giving an opinion against the system, 
the continuance of which he could not counte- 
nance. 

He utterly abhorred the Slave-trade. A noble 
and learned lord, who had now retired from the 
bench, said on a certain occasion, that he pitied 
the loyalty of that man, who imagined that any 
epithet could aggravate the crime of treason. So 
he hiraseU knew of no language which could 
aggravate the crime of the Syiave-trade. It was 
sufficient for every purpose of crimioatioa, to 
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mmti^ tliai man thereby vrsm boufht iiimI iotct 
cnr thai he was made subject id Che despotism ef 
inaa. Bni though he thus ftckae^rlejged ihe 
justice due to a whole contineot on the one eid^^ 
he confessed there were opposing daimn <rf justice 
on the other. The case of the West In^ianp de^ 
served a tender consideration also. 

He doubted, if we were to relinqukdi the l^ave^ 
trade alone, whether it might not be cartrie4 
on still more barbarously than at present; iMij 
wtiether, if we wece to sl(^ it ^Itogethar, tbe 
islands could keep up their present #toefcs. 1$ 
had been asserted that they couU. 9ut he 
thought that the stopping ik the imporlAiieiif 
eooid not be depended upon for this purpose, f(0 
much as a plan for providing them urith €00^0 
females. 

With the mode sugg^ed by \m rfght hopciic^ 

able friend, Mr. Dundas, he was jdeased, thangjh 

he did not wholly agree io it. He could 4M( 

grant liberty to the children born in the islandt* 

He thought, also, that the trade oughjL io be per- 

mitted for ten or twelve years longer, tmdiMr #911^ 

arrangements as stiould injtroduce a^nd of n)ik9f 

agement among the slaves there, lav^rable l# 

their interests, and of course to their lutiire hapr 

piness. One species of fegulaiiott which h^ 

should propose, would be greater encouiagiement 

io the importation of females than of males, by 

means of a bounty on the former tlU ifaetr num* 

hers should be found equal. Rewards also might 

be given to those slaves who should raise a certain 

-14* 
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IHiiabdr af children ; and to those who sbouUi' 
devise means of lightening negro labor. If the^ 
plan of his honorable friend should compreb^tid 
these regulations, he would heartily concur in it. 
He wished to see the Slave-trade abolished. In^ 
deed, it did not deserve tbe name of a trade. It 
was not a trade, and ought not to be allowed. 
He was satisfied, that in a few years it would 
cease to be the reproach of this nation and the 
torment of Africa. But under regulations like 
these, it wpuld cease without any material injury 
to the interests of others. 

Mr. Fox said, that after what had fallen from 
the two last speakers he could remain no longer 
silent. Something so mischievous had come out, 
and something so like a foundation had been laid 
for preserving, not only for years to come, but^for 
ever, this detestable traffic, that he should feel 
himself wanting in his duty, if he were not to 
deprecate all such deceptions and delusions upon 
the country. 

The honorable gentlemen had called themselves 
moderate men ; but upon this subject he neither 
felt, nor desired to feel, any thing like a sentiment 
of moderation. Their speeches had reminded him 
of a passage in Middleton's Life of Cicero. The 
translation of it was defective, though it would 
equally suit his purpose. He says, "To enter into 
a man's house, and kill him, his wife, and family, 
in the night, is certainly a most heinous crime, and 
deserving of death ; but to break open his house, 
to murder him, bis wife, and all his children, in 
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Ae tight, may be still Tery right, providsd it be 
done with moderation." Now, was there any thiny 
mote absurd m this pastuige, than to aay that the 
Slave-trade might be carried on with moderation;' 
for, if you could not rob or murder a enngle mani 
with moderation^ with what moderation could you 
pillage and wound a whdie nation 1 In fact, the 
question of the abditton was simply a question of 
justice. It was only whether we should author 
ize by law, respecting Africa, the commission of 
crimes for which, in this country, we should for^^ 
feit our lives ; notwithstanding which^ it was t^ 
be treated, in the opinion of these honorable gen* 
tiemen, with moderation. 

Mr. Addington had proposed to cure the dispr^K 
portion of the sexes in the islands by a bounty 
on the importation of females ; or, in other words, 
by offering a premium to aliy crew of ruffians, who 
would tear them from their native country. He 
would let loose a banditti against the most weak 
and defenceless of the sex. He would occasion 
these to kill fathers, husbands, and brothers, to 
get possession of their relatives, the females, whd, 
after this carnage, were to be reserved for-Hslavery. 
He should like to see the man who would pen 
such a nM>derate clause for a British parliament. 

Mr. Dundas had proposed to abolish the Slave- 
trade, by bettering the state of the slaves in the 
islands, and particularly that of their oflspring. 
His plan, with respect to the latter, was not a little 
curious. They were to become free, when bom ; 
and then they were to be educated at the expense 



^ thoBe to whom their fkth^B telonged. But it 
tras cleur, thftt tbey could not be educated for 
BotUog. In order, therefore, to repay this ej&« 
peuee, they were to be fliavee for ten or fifteen 
years. In short, they were to have an educatioD* 
wUch was to qualify them to become freemen ; 
and, after they had been so educated, they weie 
to become riaves. But as this free education 
might poesiUy unfit them for submitting to da* 
rery ; so, after diey bad been made to bow under 
the y<Ae for ten or fifteen years, they might then, 
fieihaps, be equally unit to become free; and, 
therefore, might be r^ained us slaves for a few 
years longer, if not for their whole lives. He 
never heard of a scheme so mod^ate, and yet so 
ibsurd and visionary. 

The same faonoraUe gentleman had observed^ 
that the conduct of other nations should not hm^ 
der us from doing our duty ; but yet, neutrak 
. would furnish our islands with slaves. What wao 
the inference from this moderate assertion, bnt 
that we might as well supply them ourselves 1 
He hoped, if we were yet to be supplied, it woM. 
never be by Englishmen. We ought no longer 
to be concerned in such a crime. 

An adversary, Mr. BaSlie, had said, thai k 
would not be fair to take the cbaract^ of this 
country from the records of the Old Bailey. He 
did not at ell wonder, when the subject of the 
filave-trade was mentioned, that the Old Bailey 
naturally occurred to his recollection. The fru^ 
which had been described in the evidence wese 
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Assoeiated in all our inin<fci with ih0 ideas of crim- 
inal justice. But Mr. Baillie had forgot the essen- 
tial diflerence between the two cases. When we 
learned from these records that crimes were com- 
mitted in this country, we learned also that they 
were punished with transportation and death. 
But the crimes committed in the Slave-trade were 
passed o^er with impunity. Nay, the perpetra- 
tors were even sent out again to commit others. 

As to th/s mode of obtaining slaves, it had been 
miggestedy as the least disreputable, that they be- 
came so in consequence of condemnation as crim- 
inals But he would judge of the probability of 
this mode by the reasonableness of it. No less 
ihan eighty thousand African^ were exported an- 
nrually by the different nations of Europe from th^ir 
own country. Was it possible to believe th&t this 
BUfuber could have been lisgally convicted of 
<»rinies, for which they had justly forfeked their 
liberty? The supposition was tidiculous. The 
. tirutb was, that every enormity was {M'aetis^d to 
obtain the persons of these unha|;^y people. He 
referred those present to the case in the evidence 
of Che African trader, who had kidnapped and 
aoid a girl, and who was afterwards kidnapped 
and sold himself. He desired them to reason 
upon the conversation which had taken place be- 
tween the trader and- the captain of the ship on 
this occasion. He desired them also to reason 
upea the instance mentioned this evening, which 
had happened in the river Cameroons, and they 
would infer all the mpine, all the desolation^ and 
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•K the bloodshed, which had been plaeed to Ae 
oocomiC of this execrable trade. 

An attempt had been made to impress the heuse 
with the horrible scenes which had taken plftce in 
St. Domingo, as an argument against the aboKtion 
of the Blave-trade ; but could any more weighty 
ailment be produced in its favor 1 What were 
the ca«ses of the insurrections there 1 They weie 
two. The first was the indecision of the Hatvontl 
assembly, who widied to compromise between that 
which was right and that which was wrong (m 
this subject;. And the second was the oppresftMii 
of the people of color, and of the slaves, hi tke 
ftrst of the causes, we saw something like thi 
moderation of Mr. Dundas and Mr. Addingtmi. 
One day this assembly talked of liberty, and ft- 
voted the Uaeks. Another day they suspended 
their measures, and favored the whites. They 
wished to steer a middle course ; but decision bad 
been mercy. Decision even against the plaotew 
would have been a thousand times better than iii- 
decision and half measures. In the mean tifo^ 
the people of cdor took the great woik of jastiee 
into their own hands. Unable, however, to com- 
l^te this of themselves, they called in the M «f 
the slaves. Here began the second cause; ^ 
the slaves, feelhig their own power, began to w- 
taliate on the whites. And here it may be ok- 
eerved, that, in all revolutions, the cl^d^ney^ 
cruelty of the victors will always be in proportloB 
to their former privileges or their oppression. 
That lk» slaves, then, ekmUi have bsM guilty^ 
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gceat excessea, wm qo4 ti^ h^ wondered at ; te 
where did they learn their cruelty ? They UaroedL 
it frem those who had tyraomised over ihem. The 
q>[»es8ion, which they Ihemeelves had suffered^ 
was fresh io thek memoriecv and this had driven^ 
thmn to exercise their vengeance so furiously^ If 
we wished to prevent similar scenes in our owi^ 
islaadsy we must reject all moderate raeasuiies, anid 
at once atxilish the Stave*trade« By doiiig this, 
we should procure a better treatment for the slaves 
there ; and when this happy change of system 
should have taken place, we might depend en 
Ihem for the defence of the islands as mu^ as on 
die whites themselves. 

Upon the whole, he would give his opinion o£ 
tkis tiaffie in a few w^ords. He believed it to b^ 
inpelitic ; be knew it to be inhuman ; he was cei-* 
tain it was unjust ; he thought it so iahuman a»4 
m^st, that, if the colonies could not be cultiva^e4 
without it, they ought not to be cultivated at alL» 
li would be much better for us to be witboat them, 
Aaa not to alxdish the Slave-trade. He hope4i 
Aerefore, that members would this aigM act tlM| 
part which would do them hjonor. He dedaredi 
thai whether he should vote in a large ipinor ity^ 
or a sttaU one^ he would never give up the. camsie^ 
Whether in the bouse of parliament or out of i$i 
ia whatever situation he might ever be, oth bag 
aa he had a voice to speak^ this quc^tjuHi «bouI4 
aevor be at rest Believing the ti^e to be of th^ 
aalure. of dimes and poUutiens which. stamed t)^ 
hooat id the oouuMy* he wwld «eK^ ijibMt 
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efforts, tt was his duty to prevent man from 
preying upon man; and if he and his friends 
should die before they had attained their glorious 
object, he hoped there would never be wanting 
men alive to their duty, who would continue to 
labor till the evil should be wholly done away. If 
the situation of the Africans was as happy as ser- 
vitude could make them, he could not consent to 
the enormous crime of selling' man to man ; nor 
permit a practice to continue, which put an entire 
bar to the civilization of one quarter of the globe. 
He was sure that the nation would not much 
longer allow the continuance of enormities which 
shocked human nature. The West Indians bad 
no right to demand that crimes should be permit- 
ted by this country for their advantage ; and if 
they were wise, they would lend their cordial as- 
sistance to such measures as would bring about, 
in the shortest possible time, the abolition of this 
execrable trade. 

Mr. Dundas rose again, but it was only to move 
an amendment, namely, that the word "gradual- 
ly** should be inserted before the words "to be 
abolished** in Mr. Wilberforce*s motion. 
" Mr. Jenkinson (now lord Hawkesbiiry) said, 
that the opinions of those who were averse to 
the abolition had been unfairly stated. They 
had been described as founded on policy, in op- 
position to humanity. If it •could be made out 
that humanity would be aided by the abolition^ 
he would be the last person to oppose -it. The 
question was not, he apprehended, i^heither the 
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Uade was founded in injustice and oppression. 
He admitted it was : nor was it, whether it was 
in itself abstractedly an evil ; he admitted this 
also: but wltether, under all the circumstances 
of the case, any considerable advantage would 
arise to a number of our fellow-creatures from the 
abolition of the trade in the manner in which it 
h&d been proposed. 

He was ready to admit, that the Africans at 
home were made miserable by the Slave-trade, 
and that, if it were universally abolished, great 
benefit would arise to them. No one, however, 
would assert that these miseries arose from the 
trade as carried on by Great Britain only. Other 
countries occasioned as much of the evil as we 
did; and if the abolition of it by us should prove 
only the transferring of it to those countries, very 
little benefit would result from the measure. 

What, then, was the probability of our example 
being followed by foreign powers] Five years 
had. now elapsed since the question was first 
started, and what had any of them dofie % The 
BortugiJMse ooBtiaued the tradie. The Spaniards ^ 
sljU gikf«r a;boiinty to encourage iti He believed 
theK weffe/agenia from H^riiand iBthis coumry^ 
who wiere then negotiating with persons co^m. 
cemed in it in order to secure its continuance.- 
ISwabolidiMi ioilsobad been proposed in the na* 
tional assembly of France, and had been rejected 
thstti From these circumstances, he had a right 
to infe£».that if we gave up. the trade, we should 
only transfer it to those countries,: but tiu»^4«aB»»- 
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fer would be entirely against the Africans. The 
mortality on board £nglish ships, previously to 
the regulating bill, was four and an eighth par 
cent. Since that time it had been reduced to 
little more than three per cent.* In French 
ships it was near ten, and in Dutch ships from 
five to seven, per cent. In Portuguese it was 
less than either in French or Dutch, but more 
than in English ships since the regulating bill. 
Thus the deaths of the Africans would be more 
than doubled, if we were to abolish the trade. 

Perhaps it might be replied, that, the importa- 
tions being stopped m our own islands, fewer 
Africans would experience this misery, because 
fewer would be taken from their own country oa 
this account. But he had a right to infer, that 
as the planters purchased slaves at present, they 
would still think it their interest to have them. 
The question then was, whether they could get 
them by smuggling. Now it appeared by the 
evidence, that many hundred slaves had been 
stolen from time to time from Jamaica, and car'- 
ried into Cuba. But if persons could smuggle 
slaves out of our colonies, they could smuggle 
slaves into them ; but particularly when the 
planters might think it to their interest to asast 
them. 

With respect to the slaves there, instances had 

* Mr. WUbeiforce stated it on the same evening to be betwMB 
ten and eleven per cent for the last year. The number then ex- 
ported from Africa to our islands was radier more than SSyOOO, ci 
whrns mora Ihan 8,S00 ^M. 
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been related of their oppression, which ahocked 
the feetiogs of all who heard them. But was it 
fair to infer from these their general ill usage 1 
Suppose a person were to make a collection of the 
different abuses which had happened for a series 
of years under our own happy constitution, and 
use these as an argument of its worthlessness ; 
should we not say to him, that in the most per 
feet system which the human intellect could form, 
some defects would exist ; and that it was unfair 
to draw inferences from such partial facts 1 in 
the same manner he would argue relative to the 
alleged treatment of the slaves. Evidence had 
been produced upon this point on both sides. He 
should not be afraid to oppose the authorities of 
lord Rodney, and others, against any, however 
respectable, in favor of the abolition. But this 
was no( necessary. There was another species 
of facts, which would answer the same end. Pre- 
viously to the year 1730, the decrease of the slaves 
in our islands was very considerable. From 1730 
Id 1755 the deaths were reduced to only two and 
a half per oent. above the births: from 1755 to 
1768 to only one and three-fourths ; and from 
•1768> to 1788 to only one per cent. This, then, 
4NA the first view of the subject, would show, that 
whatever might have been the situation of riaves 
formerly, it had been gradually improved. But 
if, in addition to this, we considered the peculiar 
dfaadvantages under which they labored ; the 
small propffftion of females to males; and the 
hurricanes and ftoiines which had swept away 
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•tfaoasands, ;we diouM find it physiGally^impeiBi- 
fble that they could have increased as delated, if 
they 'had been treated as cruelly as the frieods ef 
■the ahoUtioa iiad described. 

This species of facts would enaUe him alsolo 
:draw still more important ccmclusions ; namely, 
that as the elaves io the West Indies had giad- 
vally increased, they would continue to increase; 
•that very few years would pass, not only before 
the births were equal to the deaths, bat before 
.they were more numerous than the deaths ; and 
that if this was likely to happen in the present 
«tate of things, how much more would it happea, 
•if by certain regulations the increase of the slaves 
ishould be encouraged 1 

The only question then was, whether it iras 

more advantageous to breed or to import. He 

thought he should prove the former ; and, if so, 

- then this incvease was inevitable, and the import^ 

ations would necessarily cease. 

In the first place, the gradual increase of the 
silaves of late years dearly |Hreved, that such li- 
icrease had beeii' encouraged. But their prioe 
«iiad been doubled kithe last twenty years. Tke 
.fknttar, therefore, mi^t feel it hisinteiiest to^esht 
Iffom pUBchasing, if possible. But agaki, the 
^eaiest mortality was iamoag the newly ua- 
IMrted «l»vea. The <cUaea8a0 theyxonteadedxn 
driie ipimaige, end their deatiis kk dfte seasohingt 
M made ^fbr the same doctrine. Add to this, that 
idaves brad in die tslauds were more egcpert at 
tpAmmfi ittbor^ mose mcoBoiled to 'their aituatfciiii 
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and betteff diBpoaed towards their maeiers, thaa 
thoee who were brought from Africa. 

BtH it had been said, that the births aod deaths 
in tlie islands were now equal ; and that there- 
fore no further supply was wanted. He denied 
the propriety of this inference. The slaves were 
subject to peculiar diseases. They were exposed 
also to hurricanes and consequent famines. That 
the day, however, would come, when the stock 
there would be sufficient, no person who attended 
to the former part of his argument could doubU 
That they had gradually increased, were grad- 
ually increasing, and would, by certain regular* 
tjons, increase more and more, must be equally 
obvious. But these were all considerations foe 
continuing the traffic a little longer. 

He then desired the house to reflect upon the 

state of St. Domingo. Had not its calamities 

been ioiputed by its own deputies to the advo^ 

cates for the abolition 1 Were ever any scene* 

of horror equal to those which had passed there f 

And should we, when principles of the same soil 

were lurking in our own islands, expose our fe)^ 

loW«subjeets to the same miseries, who, if guilty 

of promoting this trade^ had, at least^ been ei^r 

oouraged in it by ourselves 1 t 

That the Slave-trade was. an evil, he admitted^ 

That the state of slavery itself was likewise an 

eTil, ha. adovtted ; Aod if the qujSstioD wfts» oflt 

whether we should abolish, but whether \f i^ should 

eetsihlisb thcfse,, he would be the first to oppo^ 

Jlfantptf • (0 tb^if dwteoc^ ; b^l th^re we i^ o»Mf 
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m^ -wUcb we should hav>e thmght k our duty 
to prevent, yet wliich, when they iMid 0B4e anaeoi 
k was more dangerous to oppose than to soinmt 
to. The duty of a statesman was, not to consider 
abstractedly what was right or wrong, but to wdgh 
Ihe consequences whieh were likely to result from 
the abolition of an evil, against those which were 
likely to result from its continuance. Agreeing, 
then, most perfectly with the abolitionists in their 
end, he differed from them only in the meass of 
accomplishing it. He was desirous of doing that 
gradually, which he conceived they were doing 
rashly. He had, therefore, drawn up two propoei* 
tions. The first was. That an address be pre* 
sented to his majesty, that he would recommend 
to the colonial assemblies to grant premiums to 
such planters, and overseers, as should distinguish 
themselves by promoting the annual increase 0i 
the slaves by birth ; and likewise freedom to every 
female slave who had reared five children to the 
age of seven years. The second was. That e 
bounty of five pounds per head be given to the 
master of every slave-ship, who should import ift 
any cargo a greater number of females than males^ 
not exceeding the age of twenty-five years. To 
bring forward these propositions, he would now 
ttiove that the chairman leave the ehair* 

Mr. Esie wished the debato to be adjourned. 
fie ^ewwd there were matty ettomiiies in thi 
^Mede, whieh oalted "for regfdntioti. Thdie inM 
tm^ftopbO^aieiaB before th^ house : "A^oiie IbrMit 
S ftnd %hd och^r for «ho g)»dttal» tilili^ 
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tlm of the Irade. He ikovf hi tlmt memiwi* 
afaoaM be allowed time to com^re their reepecU 
we meiilB. At preeeot, bis own opinion wae^ thai 
gradual aboiitioD would answer the end furopoeed 
in the least exceptionable manner. 

Mr. Pitt rooked that the debate bad taken a 
tnm, which contracted the question into such 
narrow limits. The matter tfa«n in dispute waa 
merely as to the time at which the abolition should 
take place. He therefore congratulated the house, 
the ooantry, and the world, that this great poiiii 
had been gained ; that we might now consider this 
UBde as having received its condemnation ; thai 
tbis curse of mankind was seen in its true light ; 
and that the greatest stigma on our national char^ 
acter, which ever yet existed, was about to be re- 
moved ! Mankind, he trusted, were now likely to 
be delivered from the greatest practical evil thai 
«ver afflicted the human race ; from the most 
severe and extensive calamity recorded in the 
history of die world« 

honorable friend (Mr. Jenkinson) had in^ 
t, that any act for the abolition would be 
evaded. But if we w^e to enforce this act with 
aH the powers of the country, hew could it fail te 
be efflcttoal i . But hts honorable friend had him- 
self satisfied him upon this pMat. He had aokno«r 
Wdg^d Uiat the trade would drop of itself» on ac«- 
couni of the increasing deansess of the ecmnodky 
topdrled* He would ask, tben^tf we wer^lo leave 
iA the imparler no means «f inpoflatioB hni hf 
Mtugfltw^^ and i^ besidieeall titftfieesoi J^m^ 
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yaatages^ we were to load bim with all ihe charges 
and hazards of the smuggler, would there be aay 
danger of any considerable supply of fresh slaves 
being poured into the islands through this chan- 
nel ? The question, under these circumstancesi 
he pronounced, would not bear a dispute. 

His honorable friend had also maintained, that 
it would be inexpedient to stop the importations 
immediately, because the deaths and births in the 
iriands were as yet not equal. But he (Mr. Pitt) 
bad proved last year, from the most authentic 
documents, that an increase of the births above 
the deaths had already taken place. This, then, 
was the time for beginning the abolition. But he 
would now observe, that five 3^ars had elapsed 
since these documents were framed ; and, there- 
fore, the presumption was, that the black popula- 
tion was increasing at an extraordinary rate. He 
had not, to be sure, in his consideration of the sub- 
ject, entered into the dreadful mortality arising 
from the clearing of new lands. Importations for 
this purpose were to be considered, not as carrying 
on the trade, but as setting on foot a Slave-trade: 
a measure which he believed no one present would 
then support. He therefore asked bis honorable 
friiend, whether the period he had looked to was 
iiow arrived 1 Whether the West Indies^ at this 
hour^ were not in a state^ in which they couid 
niaiocaia ' their popufaUtoat 
r/iHbadibeenaiigtted, tbi^t one or other of these 
tw<]f «fl8efUoiie was fake f. that either the pepuift* 
^ficniaf stfie di^vee mnst be decieMmg,^ (wh^ (be 



9b«AfUoiii0t8 ^aied,) or, if it was tncreastng, the 
•daves imiBi hetre been ym\l treated. That their 
jiopuiation was rather increasing tlian otherwise, 
•and also that their general treatment was by no 
means so geod as it ought to have been, were both 
-points which had been proved by different wH^ 
nesses. Neither were they incompatible with each 
other. But he would see whether the explanation 
-<rf this seeming contradiotion would not refute the 
-argument of expediency, as advanced by his hon- 
orable friend. Did the slaves decrease in num- 
bers 1 Yes. Then ill usage musfr have been the 
cause of it ; but if so, the abolition was immedi- 
ately necessary to restrain it. Did they, on the 
other hand, increase ? Yes. But if so, no further 
importations were wanted. Was their population 
(to take a middle course) nearly stationary, and 
their treatment neither so good nor so bad as it 
might be 1 Yes. But if so, this was the proper 
period for stopping further supplies ; for both the 
population ^nd the treatment would be improved 
by such a measure. 

But he would show again the futility of the ar- 
gument of his honorable friend. He himsetf had 
admitted, that it was in the power of the eolo- 
imts to correct the various abuses, by whiefa the 
«egro population was f estramed. But they oould 
vaC do this witbocit ini|»oviog the eonditioo Df 
their riaves ; withecat making them »pprexiaMlle 
towards the ra&Ac of citisMtt; without giving them 
«MM Uilie iatMest in their Aahar, wfaieh would 
oooMkm tAma to wock mth ihe ennfy^ mm. 
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But now the assembly of Grenada had themselves 
stated, *Uhat though the negroes were allowed 
the afternoons of only one day in every week, 
they would do as much work in that afternoon, 
when employed for their own benefit, as in the 
whole day, when employed in their masters' ser« 
vice.** 

Now after this confession, the house might burn 
all his calculations relative to the negro popula* 
tion ; for, if it had not yet quite reached the de8ira*> 
Ue state which he had pointed out, this concession 
had proved that further supplies were not wanted. 
A negro, if he worked for himself, could do double 
worlc. By an improvement, then, in the mode of 
labor, the work in the islands could be doubled. 
But if so, what would become of the argument of 
his honorable friend ? For, then, only half the 
number of the present laborers were necessary. 

He would new try this argument of expediency 
by other considerations. The best infocmed wri- 
ters* on the subject had told us, thai the purchase 
of new negroes was injurious to the planters. But 
if this statement was just, would not the abothioQ 
be beneficial to themi That it would, was the 
opinion of Mr. Long, their own historian. ** If 
the Slave-trade," says be, <' were prohibited foe iter 
or five years, it would enable them to retrieve 
their a&irs by preventtng them from running iolo 
debt, either by renting or piircbasing negroes.'* 
To this acknowledgement be would add a fact 
from this evidence, which was,, that a North Amen* 
efOi province, by s«ch a oioliUHtum.alitiieifor a fiiw 
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years, from being deeply plunged in debt, had be- 
come independent, rich, and flourishing. 

The next consideration was the danger to which 
the islands ^vere exposed from the newly imported 
slaves. Mr. Long, with a view of preventing in- 
surrections, had advised, that a duty, equal to a 
prohibition, might be laid on the importation of 
Coromantine slaves. After noticing one insur- 
rection, which happened through their means, he 
speaks of another in the following year, in which 
thirty-three Coromantines, "most of whom had 
. been newly imported, murdered and wounded no 
less than nineteen whites in the space of an hour.*^ 
To the authority of Mr. Long he would add the 
recorded opinion of a committee of the house of 
assembly of Jamaica, which was appointed to in- 
quire into the best means of preventing future in- 
surrections. The committee reported, that " the 
rebellion had originated, like most others, with 
the Coromantines,'' and they proposed that a bill 
should be brought in for laying a higher duty on 
the importation of these particular negroes, which 
riiould operate as a prohibition. But the danger 
was not confined to the introduction of Coroman- 
tines. Mr. Long accounts for the frequent insur- 
rsctioDs in Jamaica from the greatness of its gene^ 
ral importations. ** In two years and a half," says 
he, ** twenty-seven thousand negroes have been 
imfwrted. No wonder that we have rebelliolid I" 
Surely, then, when bis honoraUe friend spdce ot 
the cAlamities of Bt. Domingo, and of siniilar 
dvigersy impendmg! over our owa idandfl^ it ill 
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became him to be the person to cry out for fiirther 
importations ! It ill became him to charge upon 
the abolitionists the crime of stirring up iosurrec- 
tionsy who only recommended what the legislature 
of Jamaica itself had laid down in a time of dan- 
ger, with an avowed view to prevent them. It 
was, indeed, a great satisfaction to himself, that 
among the many arguments for prohibiting the 
Slave-trade, the security of our West Indian pos- 
sessions against internal commotions, as well as 
foreign enemies, was among the most prominent 
und forcible. And here he would ask his bonoiv 
able friend, whether in this part of the argument 
he did not see reason for immediate abolition. 
Why should we any longer pereist in introducing 
those latent principles of conflagration^ which, if 
they should once burst forth, might annihilate 
the industry of a hundred years ? which might 
throw the planters back a whole century in their 
profits, in their cultivation, and in their peogfess 
towards the emancipation of their slaves 1 It wshi 
om dvUy to vote, that the abolition of the Slave* 
tirade should be immediate, and not to leave it to 
hi^ koew not what future time or contingency. 

Having now done with the^ argument of expcu 
diwcy, ha wquld consider the proposition (tf loM 
rigbt IxoDorable friend, Mr. Dttndas ; that, on ao* 
cpuni o£ some patfimonial rights c^ the West Id^ 
£|MSMi| Ibeprohibtlaonrof'thefilave^iade wouU<te 
Ofh ittf «siob oi thek legal inhcritaQce. He woidd' 
fiiyit^alpisenre, tthat,,iifetht8'iaigunie]it wasiwortk aajf 
t}||ag> j4^i^Hftie4 jostiifti miek to gi^Aual am tm 
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immediate abolition. He had no. doubt that, at 
whatever period we should say the trade should 
cease, it would be equally set up ; for it would 
certainly be just as good an argument against the 
measure in seventy years hence, as it was against 
it now. It implied, also, that parliament had no 
right to stop the importations ; but had this detest- 
able traffic received such a sanction, as placed it 
more out of the jurisdiction of the legislature for 
'«ver after, than any other branch of our trade .1 
In what a situation did the proposition of his 
iionorable friend place the legislature of* Great 
Britain ! It was scarcely possible to lay a duty 
.on any one article, which might not in some way 
affect the property of individuals. But if the 
laws respecting the Slave-trade implied a con- 
tract for its perpetual continuance, the houee 
could never regulate any other of the branches of 
.our national commerce. 

But any contract for the promotion of this trade 
iBUst, in his opinion, have been void from the bei- 
^nning : for if it was an outrage upon justice, 
and only another name for fraud, robbery, and 
murder, what pledge could devolve upon the 
legislature to incur the obligation of becomiog 
principals in the commission of such enormitios, 
by sanctioning their continuance 1 

But be would appeal to the acts themselves. 
Thai of 2S George II, c. 31, was the one upon 
which the greatest stress was laid. How would 
the bouse be surprised to hear that the very outr 
rages committed in the prosecution of .thia.trad^ 
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had been forbidden by that act ! " No master of 
a ship trading to Africa," says the act, "shall, by 
fraud, force, or violence, or by any indirect prac- 
tice whatever, take on board or carry away from 
that coast any negro, or native of that country, or 
commit any violence on the natives, to the preju- 
dice of the said trade ; and every person so offend- 
ing shall for every such offence forfeit one hun- 
dred pounds." But the whole trade had b^en 
demonstrated to be a system of fraud, force, and 
violence ; and therefore the contract was daily 
violated, under which the parliament allowed it 
to continue. 

But why had the trade ever been permitted at 
all? The preamble of the act would show; 
** Whereas the trade to and from Africa is very 
advantageous to Great Britain, and necessary for 
supplying the plantations and colonies thereunto 
belonging with a suflBcient number of negroes at 
reasonable rates, and for that purpose the said 
trade should be carried on." Here then we might 
eee what the parliament had in view, when it 
passed this act. But no one of the occasions, on 
which it grounded its proceedings, now existed. 
He would plead, then, the act itself as an argu- 
ment for the abolition. If it had been proved 
that, instead of being very advantageous to Great 
Britain, it was the most destructive to her inter- 
ests ; that it was the ruin of her seamen : that it 
stopped the extension of her manufactures ; if it 
had been proved, in the second place, that it was 
hot new necessary for the supply of our planta- 
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doiis whh negroes ; if it had been further estafau 
lished that it was from the beginning contrary 
to the first principles of justice, and consequently 
that a pledge for its continuance, had one been 
attempted to be given, must have been absolutely 
void ; where, in this act of parliament, was the 
contract to be found, by which Britain was boimd, 
as she was said to be, never to listen to her own 
true interests and to the cries oi the natives of 
Africa? Was it not clear that all argument,, 
foynded on the supposed pledge of parliament^ 
made against those who employed it ? 

But if we were not bound by existing laws to^ 
the support of this trade, we were doubly criminal 
in pursuing it : for why ought it to be abolished 
at all 1 Because it was incurable injustice^ 
Africa was the ground, on which he chiefly 
rested ; and there it was, that his two honorable 
firiends, one of whom had proposed gradual aboH* 
tion, and the other regulation, did not carry their 
principles to their full extent. Both had con^ 
fessed the trade io be a moral evil. How mucit 
stronger, then, was the argument for immediate* 
.than for gradual abolition ! If on the ground of* 
a moral evil it was to be abolished at Icuit, why^ 
otight it not now 1 Why was injustice to be sufti. 
fered tie remain for a single hour t He knew of 
no evil which ever had existed, nor could he im* 
a^ne any to exist,, worse than the tearing of 
eighty thousand, persons anniMdly from their na^ 
iive land« by a combination of the most eivilizedl 
r^»yfiy^ in the most enlighuhed quarter of th* 
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g^ebe' ; but more specially by tbat iwtioo,^^M«il 
•mUed hetseW the moel free and tbe ittoet bappy^ 
ef them alL 

> He would now notice the objeetion, that- oihier 
mmioiM would not give up the ^are^trade, if w% 
were to renounce it. But if the trade were stained 
but t^ a thousanfltk part of the crimtnality wbicb 
he and others, after a thorough hivestigation of 
the subjecfy charged upon it, the house ought 
immediately to vote its abolition. This miserable 
argument, if persevered in, would be an etermd 
bar to the annihrlation of the evil. How wa9 it 
ever to be eradicated, if every nation was thus 
pfudentially to wait till the concurrence of aH the 
EWorld should be obtained t But it applied a 
thousand times more strongly in a contrary way. 
How mud) more justly would other nations say, 
^ Great Britain, free as she is, just and honorable 
a6 she is, not only has not abolished, b«H has re- 
fused toabcrfish, the Slave-trade. She has invesi- 
tigated it well. Her senate has deli))erated upon 
ii^ It is plain, theB^ that she sees no guilt in it.** 
With tUs argmoBcat we should furnish the other 
nations of Europe, if we were again to reftise t* 
yitt an end ia this cruel tmffic : and we riiecdd 
hmve from henoefisrth not only to answer fer-mir 
^wn, but IM their crimes also. Already we hui 
aafferdd one year to pass awiiy ; and dow^' wbttm, 
Ihe ^estion was renewed, not only bad- this 
4mlcli^ argumeBt been revived, but a pitopoiitioB 
iMril been oMdefor the gradiial alMilitioK of the 
4md^ M» kme^f 'mtofid^ the dii&pidty. ot^wtfygmt^ 



k^ iMif esUhUsbed abuses : but ia tbe preaeoi 
caB«^ by proposing some other p(&rio4 tban tbe 
present, by prescribing some condition, by waiting 
^r some cdniingiBncy, perhaps till we obtained tba 
general concurrence of £tirope, (a concurrence^ 
wbicb^ he believed, never yet took place at the 
eonnneac^ment of any one improvement in policy 
or HMHals,) be feared that this most enormous evi) 
?rould a^ver be • redressed. Was it not folly tq 
wait. for the stream to run down before we.cross^ 
the bed of its channel ? Alas I we might wai^ 
for evef ., The river would still flow on. Wp 
should l?e no nearer tbe object, which we had.ii| 
vie«(, so long as the step, which could alooe. hriny 
us to it, was iH>t taken. 

He would now proceed to the civilization e| 

Africa : and as his eye had just glanced upon a 

West Indian law in the evidence upon the tabl% 

be would begin with an argument, which thf 

isight of it had suggested to him. This arguinei4 

bad been ably apswered in the course of th^ 

evening; but he would view it in yet anothef 

jUght. It had been said that the savage disposit- 

tioi^ of th^ Africans rendered the prospect of thejf 

.<}ivilization almost hopeless. This argument waf 

indeed of long standing; but, last year, it ha4 

been sujf^rted upon a new grpund, Capta>9 

Ffa9e|r ^d stated in his evidence, that a bpybod 

j])een, put to death at Cabfs^da, because ^^^^ 

w^a thofte who refused to purchase him as 41 

.4»v^ This si|>gle. ^^ry was deemed,. by, 14% 

jWI*jtod<bwn:«f*8idered byotbern, w^f .suflfci^^ 

I6* 



p/ro&ful the barbarity of the Africans, and «f dM 
hititiltty of aboHehtng the Slave-ttade. Bot tliey^ 
#ho had used this feet, had sapprsased se^end 
circumstances relating' to it. It appeared, od 
questioning Captain Frazer afterwards, that tbte 
Ikyy had previously run away from his master 
ttiree several times ; that the master had to pay 
his value, according to the custom of the country^ 
every time he was brought back ; and that partly 
mm anger at the boy for running away so fre« 
gently, and partly to prevent a repetition of the 
tome expense, he determined to destroy hlm« 
8uch was the explanation of the signal instance, 
which was to fix barbarity on all Africa, as k 
came out in the cross-examination of Captaul 
Frazer. That this African master was unen- 
lightened and barbarous, he freely admitted : but 
what would an enlightened and ciriKzed West 
Indian have done in a similar case 1 He would 
quote the law, passed in the West Indies in 17M, 
which he had ju^t cast his eye upon in the bo<dc 
of evidence, by which law this very same crime 
Df running away was by the legidature of an 
island, by the grave and deliberate sentence of ah 
enlightened legislature, punished with death ; and 
this, not in the case only of the third offence, boi 
isven in the very first instance. It was enaeted, 
""That, if any negro or other slave should witb- 
^aw himself from his master for the term of «fac 
Itncdths ; or any cAate, who Was absent, shoiiid 
«tot return within that time^ every sueh pettwa 
Should sttfl^ death.** Thete was aldo afioAMr 
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WmA Indmii luw^ 'by 'w^bh i every negio wm 
aMied agfaioMt bur ftlt^w-oef ro^ for be waa aun 
dmiead te kiU every runaway slave; and he ba4 
•fien a reward held out to bim for so doiiig. • Lei 
tiie faacise now eontrasi the two cases. Let them 
aak ifaemaelvea which, of the two exhibited the 
greater barbarity ; and whether they could poeei^ 
Uy vote for the continuaoce of the Slave-trade^ 
upon the principle that the Africans had ebowa 
themselves to be a race of incorrigible barbarians t 
Bomething like an opposite argumenty but with 
a like view, bad been maintained by others on 
this snbjeet. It had been said, in justification 
of the trade, that the Africans had- derived some 
Ikde civilizatioD from their intercourse with us. 
Yes: we had given them just enough of the 
Ibrms of justice to enaUe them to add the pretext 
of legal trials to their other modes of perpetrating 
the most atrocious crimes. We had given them 
just enough oi Eurc^pean impi'ovements, to enable 
Ihem the more efiectually to turn Africa into a 
nuvaged wilderness. Alas ! alas ! we had carried 
on a trade with them from this civilized and eo^ 
Ifghtened country, which, instead of diffusing 
knowledge, had been a check to every laudable 
-pursuit. We had carried a poison into their 
country, which spread its contagious efiects from 
ene <end of it to the other, and which penetrated 
M its i«ry centre, corrupting every part to which 
4( reached. We had' there subverted the whole 
•fder oi natuie ;* we had aggravated every natucal 
tefcaiityv W^ furnished to every mfun motivee 
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for ccMntBiUing, nnder the name of trftde, acts of 
perpetual hostility and perfidy against fats neifh^ 
hor. Thus had the perversion of BridA com* 
merce carried misery instead of happiness to one 
whole quarter of the globe. False to the very 
principles of trade, misguided in our ^liey, un« 
mindful of our duty, what almost irreparable mis^ 
chief bad we done to that continent ! How should 
we hope to obtain forgiveness from Heaven, if we 
refused to use those means, which the mercy of 
Providence bad still reserved to us for wifmig 
away the guilt and shame with which we were 
now covered 1 If we refused even this degree of 
compensation, bow aggravated would be oor 
guilt ! Should we delay, then, to repair these 
incalculable injuries? We ought to count the 
days, nay the very hours, which intervened to 
delay the accomplishment of such a work. 

On this great subject, the civilization of Africa^ 
which, he confessed, was near his heart, he woald 
yet add a few observations. And first, he would 
say, that the present deplorable state of th^ 
country, especially when we reflected tlmt her 
chief calamities were to be ascribed to us, called 
for our generous aid, rather than justified any 
despair, on our part, of her recovery, and still less 
a repetition of our injuries. On what ground 
of itheory or history did we act, when we sn^^osed 
.diat she was never to he reclaimed? There 
si time«: which it might be ndw.fit to. call to 
mimhrajDce^ when humaa sacrifioes, and Jbwm 
:thi8 vary practice of the Sbvef-trade^ ^ziataAriii 
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owi.owa islftnd* fikvea^ as we may immI ii> 

fibory's History ef Onsalt Brkain, were formerljfi 

ao established artisle of our tapoits. "Great 

uiniwrS)" Jie sajrs, ^were exported, like catde^ 

hem the Britisb coaat, ami were to be seen ex-* 

posed for salein the Romaa mariEBL" "Adalteiy, 

witchcraft, and debt," says the same historian, 

''were probeUy some of the chief sources c^ sup* 

plying tke Roman market with British slaves; 

prisoneFs taken in war were added to the number ; 

there might be also among them some unfortunate 

gamesters, who, after having lost all their goods, 

at length staked themselves, their wives; and 

their children." Now every one of these sources 

ef slavery had been stated to be at this hoar a 

acMiree of slavery in Africa* If these practices, 

tbeKeiore^ were to be admitted as proofs of the 

Aatnral incapacity of its inhabitants, why n>igbi 

th^ not have been applied to ancient Britain 1 

Why might not then some Roman senator, points 

ing to British barbarians, have predicted with 

eqaal bcddness, that theee were a people, who 

were destined never to be free ; who were with- 

9Bt the understanding necessary for the attaiiiK 

imsnt of useful arts; depressed by the hand of 

Nature below the level of the human speeirss^ 

and created te form a supply of slaves for thenist 

«£ the world 1 But, bdppily, eince that time, noC- 

wkhetanding what would then have been* the 

jwtOMB of ibesepredictione, we had emerged from 

hihiBiiim Wewfqr« aiawviaitied to a eitisatioil, 

wdneki extuhiled avaiiikwfteoiitnuit tq every d»- 
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cmmtaace by which a Bomso might have cbar« 
acterized us, and by which we now characterized 
Africa. There was indeed one thing wanting to 
complete the contrast, and to clear us altogethai 
from the imputation of acting even to this houi 
as barbarians ; for we continued to this hour a 
barbarous traffic in slaves. We continued it even 
yet, in spite of all our great pretensi<»is. We 
were once as obscure among the nations of the 
earth, as savage in our manners, as debased m 
our morals, as degraded in our understandings, 
^ these unhappy Africans. But in the lapse of 
a long series of years, by a progression slow, and 
for a time almost imperceptible, we had become 
rich in a variety of acquirements. We we» 
favored above measure in the gifts of Providence 
we were unrivalled in commerce, pre-eminent la 
arts, foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and 
science, and established in all the blessings of 
civil society : we were in the possession of peace, 
of liberty, and of happiness : we were under the 
guidance of a mild and a beneficent religion ; and 
4ire were protected by impartial laws, and the 
purest administration of justice : we were liviaf 
under a system of government, wbieh our oim 
jia^y experience led us lo pronounce the beet 
Mid wisest, and which had become the adsiiratiiNi 
4)f the world* From all these blessings wemiMA 
for ever have been exdoded, bad there be^ anf 
lirath in those prineiplAB, which some had aat 
baeitated lo lay down a« an^^Ue to :th0 casa 
jqS Afrieai and we ab«uld h»ve h^aaMJkJibkw^ 
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mcnt little superior, either in morals, knowledge, 
er refinement, to the rude inhabitants of that 
continent. 

If, then, we felt that this perpetual confinement 
in the fetters of brutal ignorance would have been 
the greatest calamity which could have befallen 
us ; if we viewed with gratitude the contrast be* 
iween our present and our former situation ; if we 
iftiuddered to think of the misery, which would 
still have overwhelmed us, had our country con- 
tinued to the present times, through some cruel 
policy, to be the mart for slaves to the more civil- 
ized nations of the world; God forbid that we 
should any longer subject Africa to the same 
dreadful scourge, and exclude the sight of knowl- 
edge firora her coasts, which had reached every 
ffiher quarter of the globe ! 

He trusted we should no longer continue this 
ccnnmerce; and that we should no longer consider 
ourselves as conferring too great a boon on the na- 
tives of Africa in restoring them to the rank of 
human beings. He trusted we should not think 
ourselves too liberal, if, by abolishing the Slave- 
trade, we gave them the same common chance 
bf civilization with other parts of the world. If 
we listened to the voice of reason and duty this 
flight, some ctf us might live to see a reverse of 
HMtt picture, '^m which we now turned our eyes 
Wltf)- shame. We might live to behold the natives 
e nga ged in the calm occupations of industry, and 
lli'lhe pursuit of a just commerce. We might be- 
Ittitilhe beams of seience and philosophy bteak* 
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ing in upon their land, which at some happj 
period in sttH later times might blaze with full 
lustre ; and, joining their influence (o that of 
pure religion, might illuminate and invigorate the 
most distant extremities of that immense conti- 
nent. Then might we hope, that even Africa 
{though last of all the quarters of the globe) 
tfaould enjoy at length, in the evening of her 
idajs, those blessings, which had descended so 
-plentifully upon us in a much earlier period of 
tihe world. Then also would Europe, participal^ 
4lig in her improvement and prosperity, receive an 
ample recompense for the tardy kindness (if kind- 
'nesB it could be called) of no longer hinderiDg 
-ker from eKtricating herself out of the darkness, 
wkich, in other nxore foriunale regions, had be^i 
so much more speedily dispelled. 

-Nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis ; 



tllic sera rubens accen(fit Intnina Vesper. 

"Then might be applied to Africa those words, 
originally used indeed with a different view : 



His ^knnftm ekaciis- 



Devenere locos laetosi et amcBna vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas ; 
'Lsigior hie campos lelliapetlumine vestit 
Purpureo : 

■it was in this view-^it was as an atoneiMut 
•>fQfF»oiiebi^'and «n*el ikijasiioe towards AfricHy 
-thmt Ike measmre proposed by his honcMraUe frieti4» 
iMr. WiUmrforoe, mostrforeibly reeommendeid itaslf 
.tei hii9 mindil^ Tbe^aatnand happy chfinge to Ife 
-itaBpc4ttd<mrMif^r8lafte of ber infaabitMfitft wsiih^qf 
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«1I ihe various benefits of the aboliiioi], in bin 
Qetixnadon, the most extensive and important. 
He should vote against the acyourniiient ; and 
Jbe should also oppose every proposition, which 
tended either to prevent, or even to postpone for 
an hour, the total abolition of the Slave-trade. 

Mr. Pitt having concluded his speech, (at about 
six in the morning,) Sir William Dolben, the chair- 
man, proposed the following questions. The first 
was on the motion of Mr. Jenkinson, ** that tbs 
jchairman do now leave the chair." .This was 
lost by a majority of two hundred and tthirty-fovtr 
to eighty-seven. The second was on the motion 
of Mr. Dundas, ^^ that the abolition should be 
gradual ;" when the votes for gradual exceeded 
.tbose for immecUate by one hundred and ninety* 
three to one hundred and tw>enty«^v«. He 'thea 
put the amended question, that ^^ it was the opia<^ 
ion of the committee, that the trade ought to b« 
gradually abolished." The cosximittee bavrag 
(tivided again, the votes for a ^gradual abolitioti 
were two hundred and thirty, -and those agaimC 
onj abolition ^ere eightyHfiYe. 

^itier this debate, the ooisimitee to the abfAu 
ti^n of ^he Slave-trade heki a iMeeiiBg. IThty 
voted tbf ir thanks to Mr. Wilbeiforee ibr bi^ 
motion, and ^ Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fok, and tliaiM» 
atjier roaflmburs pi the bouse, who had suppotied 
iU Thef rosol^edf alao» ^h^i the lieuse ot oo«i- 
mw^ .bluing determined tfaat the Slave-iiwiw 
ought to be gradually abcUsbed, bad by^Aal da-^ 
cifioR ttaoifeeted their ^^linion-ilhat it(W«iB4}mel 
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And unjust. They resolved, also, that a g^radual 
abolition of it was not an adequate remedy for its 
injustice and cruelty ; neither could it be deemed 
a compliance with the general wishes of the peo- 
ple, as expressed in their numerous and urgent 
petitions to parliament. And they resolved, lastly, 
that the interval, in which the Slave-trade should 
be permitted to continue, afforded a prospect of 
redoubled cruelties and ravages on the coast of 
Africa ; and that it imposed therefore an addi<- 
tional obligation on every friend to the cause, to 
use all constitutional means to obtain its immedi- 
ate abolition. 

At a subsequent meeting they voted their 
thanks to the right honorable lord Muncaster, 
for the able support he had given to the great ob- 
ject of their institution by his Historical Sketches 
of the Slave-trade, and of its effects in Africa, 
Addressed to the people of Great Britain; and 
they elected the reverend Richard Gifford and 
the reverend Thomas Gisborne honorary and cor- 
responding members ; the first on account of his 
excellent sermon before mentioned and other ser- 
vices, and the latter on account of his truly Chri»- 
iian and seasonable pamphlet, entitled Remarks 
on the late Decision of the House of Commons 
respecting the Abolition of the Slave-trade^ 

On the twenty-third of April, the house of 
commons resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to conader the snbject again ; and 
Mr. Beaufoy was put into the chair. 

Mr. Dundas, upon whom the task of introdfN> 
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eiDg a bill for the gradual abolkion of the Slave- 
trade now devolved, rose to offer the outlines of 
a plan for that purpose. He intended, he said, 
immediately to abolish that part of the trade, by 
which we supplied foreigners with slaves. The 
other part of it was to be continued seven years 
from the first of January next. He grounded the 
necessity of its continuance till this time upon the 
documents of the negro population in the different 
islands. In many of these, slaves were imported, 
but they were re-exported nearly in equal num- 
bers. Now all these he considered to be in a state 
to go on without future supplies from Africa* 
Jamaica and the ceded islands retained almost 
all the slaves imported into them. This he con- 
sidered as a proof that these had not attained the 
same desirable state ; and it was therefore neces* 
8ary that the trade should be continued longer on 
ibis account. It was bis intention, however, tb 
provide proper punishments, while it lasted, for 
abases both in Africa and the middle passage. 
He would take care, as far as he could, that none 
but young slaves should be brought from the coast 
ef Africa. He would encourage establisbmenta 
ihefe for a new species of traffic. Fereign na» 
iionjB should be invited to concur i^ the abolition. 
He should propose a predial rather than a per*. 
flonal service for the West Indies, and ifistitutrons 
by which the slaves there should be instructed in 
««ligiooB)dtitie8. He concluded by reading several 
resolutions, which he would leave to the future 
•bnsideration of the house. 
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Hr. Pitt then rose. He deprecated tbe resotti. 
tioDs altogether. ^He denied aleo tbe inferettcet, 
which Mr. Dunda^ had drawn from the West 
Indian documents relative to the negro popula- 
tion. He had looked over his own calculaUons 
Irom the same documents again and again^ and 
be would suhiBit tbem^ with all their data» if it 
should be necessary, to the house. 

Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Fox held the same 
language. They contended, also, that Mr. Dub^ 
das had ^ow proved, a thousand times more 
strongly than ever, the necessity of immediate 
abolition. All the resolutions he had read were 
operative against bis own reasoning. The latter 
.observed, that tbe slave-traders were in fotme 
iOaly to be allowed to steal innocent children from 
tbeir discet>8olate parents. 

, After a«^few observations by lord Sheffield, Mr. 
Drake, Colonel Tarleton, and Mr. Rdle, the 
•boude adjourned. 

On the twenty-^fth of April it nesiimed the 
leoQsideration of the subject. Mr. Duadas tbtn 
vent onrer bis former resolutions, and conoluded 
iby moving, ^* that it should not he- lawfid id ini» 
4)Qf t any Aftican negroes inio any British <ooloQi«8^ 
jtt sbipa owtied or navigated by Britidk sidbjects^ 
M any time after. the first of January^ IMOL" 
... Lord M0rliiii(g|oD (mw man)ois Welkdky) p^ 
^ fMropoae ati atitendment. He congratidaled fain 
pouQtrymea (hat the Sbtve-'trade bad reoaived its 
A»a|b-w0tind. . Thistraffic vraafoanded:lB»j«8v 
tice; and between rigbt'aadiinrtMDg there- oooU 
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be oo compromise. Africa was not to be sacri* 
ficed to the apparent good of the West Indies, 
He would not repeat those enormities out of the 
evidence, which had made such a deep impress 
sion upon the house. It had been resolved that 
the trade should he abolished. The question then 
was, how long they were to persevere in the crime 
of its continuance. One had said that they might 
be unjust for ten years longer ; another, only till 
the beginning of the next century. But this di* 
versity of opinion had proceeded from an erroneous 
statement of Mr. Dundas against the clear and 
irrefragable calculations of Mr. Pitt. The former 
had argued that, because Jamaica and the ceded 
islands had retained almost all tho slaves which 
had been imported into them, they were, there* 
fore, not yet in a situation to support their popu- 
lation without further supplies from Africa. But 
the truth was, that the slaves so retained wer^ 
kepty not to maintain the population there, but to 
clear new land. Now the house had determined, 
that the trade was not to be continued for this 
purpose. The population, therefore, in the islands 
was sufficient to continue the ordinary cultivatioii 
of them. 

He deprecated ihe idea that the Slave-trad^ 
had be^n so sanctioned by the acts of former part 
liainenter^'that the present could make no altera^ 
lioD in it. . Had not the hou^ alt^re4 the imports, 
of . fiNreign sugar into pur islands 1 a me^BUf^ 
wliich at the time affected the property of imny; 

Had. (bey iiotrprp^(>ite4 the exports of i^ovisioat 

17* 
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from America to the same quarter ? Agftin, as to 
compacts, had the Africans ever been parties to 
these 1 It was rather curious, also, when King 
James the Second gave a charter to the slave- 
traders, that he should have given them a right 
to all the south of Africa, and authority over 
fcvery person born therein ! But, by doing this, 
it was clear that he gave them a right which he 
never possessed himself. After many other ob- 
servations, he concluded by moving, " that the 
year 1798 be substituted in the place of the year 
1800.'' 

In the course of the debate which followed, 
Mr. Burdon stated his conviction of the necessity 
of immediate abolition ; but he would support 
the amendment, as the shortest of the terms 
proposed. 

Mr. Robert Thornton would support it also, as 
the only choice left him. He dared not accede 
to a motion, by which we were to continue for 
seven years to imbrue our hands in innocent 
fclood. 

Mr. Ryder would not support the trade for one 
D»ament if he could avoid it. He could not hold 
a balance with gold in one scale, and blood in the 
^her. 

Mr. William Smith exposed the wickedness ol 
iwBtricrting the trade to certain ages. The origin 
Hsl KiM^lfon, he said, woifld <mly opemte ^» it 
<Hi(iit^r •of cruelty from the kgei «nd tlie g«lilty 
4^ «h« y^iitif and the likiaoeeiit. Hte efitrettled 
«IM^ liotifite to tmatAAet^ ^ht/ttM^ If 11 MftiUeA U 



their own children, any one of them woujd vota 
for it. 

Mr. Windham had hitherto felt a reluctance lo 
speaking, not from the abstruseuess, but from the 
simplicity of the subject ; but he could not longer 
be silent, when he observed those arguments of 
policy creeping again out of their lurking-places, 
which had fled before eloquence and truth. The 
house had clearly given up the policy of the ques- 
tion. They had been determined by the justice 
of it. Why were they then to be troubled again 
with arguments of this nature 1 These, if ad- 
mitted, would go to the subversion of all public 
as well as private morality. Nations were as 
moch bound as individuals to a system of morals, 
though a breach in the former could not be so 
ecasily pimiehed. In private life, morality took 
pretty good care of itself. It was a kind of retail 
article, in which the returns were speedy. If a 
man broke open his neighbor's house, he wouUl 
feel the consequences. There was an ally of 
virtue, who rendered it the interest of individuals 
to be moral, and he was called the executioner, 
fiut as such punishment did not always await us 
in our national concerns, we should substitute 
honor as the guardian of our national conduct. 
He hoped the West Indians would consider the 
«haTacler of the mother-country, and the obliga- 
tftms to national as well as individual justice. 
He lioped ulso ^ey would consider the sufferings 
ivWeli they occaeioiied in Africa, in the ptos- 
ltge» tsA in the West Indies. In tlie ptssafe. 
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indeed, no one was capable of describing them. 
The section of the slave-ship, however, made up 
the deficiency of language, and did away all 
necessity of argument, on this subject. Disease 
there had to struggle with the new affliction of 
chains and punishment. At one view were the 
irksomeness of a jail, and the miseries of an hos- 
pital ; so that the holds of these vessels put him 
in mind of the regions of the damned. The trade^ 
he said, ought immediately to be abolished. On 
a comparison of the probable consequences of 
the abolition of it, he saw on one side only doubt* 
ful contingencies, but on the other shame and 
disgrace. 

Sir James Johnstone contended for the imme- 
diate abolition of the trade. He had introduced 
the plough into his own plantation in the West 
Indies, and he found the land produced more 
sugar than when cultivated in the ordinary way 
by slaves. Even for the sake of the fdanters, he 
hoped the abolition would not be long delayed. 

Mr. Dundas replied : after which, a division 
took place. The number of votes in favor of the 
original motion was one hundred and fifty-eighl, 
and for the amendment one hundred and nine. 

On the 27th of April, the house resumed the 
aiibject. Mr. Dundas moved, as before, tbat ihe 
^lave^-trade should cease in the year 1800 ; upon 
.which loni Mornington mov:ed, that ; the year 
1795 should be substituted for the latter period^ - 
>r la Uiie eoujrse of the debate which followed* 
3^ Hubbard snid that he haii vote4 agaiust the 
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dk»titioDy when time year 1793 was proposed ; but 
be thought that, if it were not to take place tiU 
ITOd^safficient time would be allowed the planters. 
He would support this ameodmeot ; and he coq>- 
gratulated the house on the prospect of the final 
triumph of truth, humanity, and justice* 
' Mr. Addin^on preferred the year 1796 to the 
year 1795. 

Mr. Alderman Watson considered the abolition 
in 1796 to be as destructive as if it were imme- 
diate. 

A division having taken place, the number of 
Totes in favor of the original motion was oiie 
hundred and sixty-one, and in favor of lord 
Mornington's amendment for the year 1795, one 
hundred and twenty-one. Sir Edward Knatch- 
buU, however, seeing that there was a disposition 
in the house to bring the matter to a conclusion, 
and that a mid^Ue.liofe.woiUd be preferred, moved 
that the year 1796 should be substituted for the 
year 1800, Upon this the house divided again ; 
when there appeared for the original motion only 
oae hundred and thirty-two, but for the amend- 
ment one hundred and fifty-one. 

The gradual abolition having beea now finally 
agreed upon for the year 1796, a oomuiiUee vma 
named, which carried the resolution te the lordf. 

On the eighth of May, the lords were aujo- 
moned to consider it. Lord Stormont, after bait- 
ing spofcen for some time, moved that they should 
hCMk evidiMice upon it: Lord OrenviUe opposed 
the mbtion, oii aceoont of fthcdday which would 
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arise from an examination of the witnesses hy the 
house at large : but he moved that such witnesses 
should be examined by a committee of the house. 
Upon this a debate ensued, and afterwards a divi- 
sion ; when the original motion was carried by 
sixty-three against thirty-six. 

On the 15th of May the lords met again. Evi- 
dence was then ordered to be summoned in behalf 
of those interested in the continuance of the trade. 
At length it was introduced ; but. on the fifth of 
June, when only seven persons had been exam- 
ined, a motion was made, and carried, that the 
further examination should be postponed to the 
next session. 



CHAPTER III. 

ConmrvAtiotf fbom July, 179S, to Jult, 179S— Avthob rmArwaM soini» 

THB KINODOM AGAIN— MOTION TO KBNEW THB BBSOLUTlOH OP THS LAST 
TBAB IH THB COMIIONI— MOYieil UMT-^NBW MOTIOH IB THB COMHWia 
to ABQ^MH THB n>BBI«B SUITB-TBADB— M9TIOH I.OST<-PbOOBBDDI«« 
OF THB LoBm. 

The resolution adopted by the comoaoa^ that 
Ihe trade should c^ase in 1796, was a matter of 
great joy lo many ; and several^ in consequence of 
it; returned to the use of sugar. The commiUee, 
however, for the abolitien did not view it in the 
jiame favorable light. They considered it as a 
politieal manoeuvre to frustrate the ftccompMsIi* 
meiit of the object. But (be oiroujoosMmce .wliich 
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gave them the most concern, was the resolution of 
the lords to hear evidence. It was impossible now 
to say when the trade would cease. The wit- 
nesses in behalf of the merchants and planters had 
obtained possession of the ground ; and they might 
keep it, if they chose, even till the year 1800, to 
throw light upon a measure which was to be 
adopted in 1796. The committQ(p found, too, that 
they had again the laborious task before them of 
finding out new persons to give testimony in be- 
half of their cause ; for some of their former wit- 
nesses were dead, and others were out of the king- 
dom ; and unless they replaced these, there would 
be no probability of making out that strong case 
in the lords, which they had established in the 
commons. It devolved, therefore, upon me once 
more to travel for this purpose ; but as I was then 
in too weak a state to bear as much fatigue as 
formerly. Dr. Dickson relieved me, by taking one 
part of the tour, namely, that to Scotland, upon 
hiitiself. 

These journeys we performed with considera- 
ble success ; during which, the committee elected 
Mr. Joseph Townsend, of Baltimore, in Maryland, 
an honorary and corresponding member. 

Parliament having met, Mr. Wilberforee, in 
¥^BbruaTy, 1793, moved that the house resolve 
il0elf into a committee of the whole house on 
niursday next, to coni^der of the circumstances 
eS the Slave-trade. This motion was opposed bjr 
(Sir William Tonge, who moved that this day siec 
nyonth^ should be substituted for Thursday next. 
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A debate ensued ; of tbk, however, aa well as of 
eeveral which followed, I shall give no account ; 
as it would be tedious to the reader to hear a repe« 
tition of the same arguments. Suffice it to sajj 
that the motion was lost by a majority of sixty- 
one to fifty-three. 

This sudden refusal of the house of commons to 
renew their own jrote of the former year gave great 
imeasaness to the friends of the cause* Mr. Wil- 
berforce, however, resolved thai, the session should 
not pass without an attempt to promote it in an* 
ether form ; 8u»d accordingly on ttie fotirteentb d 
May he moved lor leave to bring in a bill to abol- 
ish that part of the Slave-trade, by which the 
British merchants supplied foreigners with slaves. 
Tins motion ivas opposed like the former.; biH 
was carried^ by a majority ef seven. The bill 
was then brought in ; and it passed its first aa4 
«eoond reading with little opposition ; but flA 
the AMi of June, notwithstanding the eloi}ueiMe 
of Mr. Pitt and of Mr. Pox, and the very ablfc 
•0pttttchc« of Mr. Francis, Mr. Courtenay, and Dth- 
ws, it was lost by a majority of thirty^one to 
4wenty^mne. 

In the in<«rv«l between these motions the quea- 
(tiou'expetieneed in the lords consideraUe Qpposi- 
3ti«n. The duke of Clarence nmv.ei that ttke houfle 
oAiould 'foot iiniiceeA in the consideratiott of the 
'CHOTQ'tmde till after the Easter recess. The etttl 
ttf Almigdoa wm tstiil more hostile affeerwiurds. 
Jfte A^imsdatiid ithe nsw pbHoBOflkf. U vftA as 
^H lot^nmbi^ an: the tor of Paaikiea. The 4oc- 
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trine of the abolition of the Slave-trade was a 
species of it; and be concluded by moving, that all 
further consideration of the subject be postponed. 
To the epithet then bestowed upon the abolition- 
ists by this nobleman, the duke of Clarence added 
those of fanatics and hypocrites, among whom he 
included Mr. Wilberforce by name. All the other 
lords, however, who were present, manifested such 
a dislike to the sentiments of the earl of Abing- 
don, that he withdrew his motion. 

After this, the hearing of evidence on the reso- 
lution of the house of commons was resumed; and 
seven persons were examined before the close of 
the session. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUATIOR PEOM JULT, 1793^ TO JULT, 17M— AVTROB TBAYILB EOVII* 
TBS KINGDOM LQAITS — MOTION TO ABOLISH THB FOBBION SLATB-TBAVB 
BBNSWBD IN THE COMMONS — AXflt CABRIBD — BUT LOST IN THB LoBDS — 
FUBTHBB PBOCBEMNOS THBBB— AUTHOB, ON ACCOUNT 07 MIM BMOhOt* 
INO HBALTB, OBLIOBD TO BBTIBB FBOM THE CAU8B. 

The committee for the abolition could not view 
the proceedings of both houses of parliament on 
this subject during the year 179S, without being 
alarmed for the fate of their question. The only 
two sources of hope, which they could discover, 
were in the disposition then manifested by the 
peers as to the conduct of the earl of Abingdod,' 
and in their determination to proceed in the hear«< 
ing of evidence. The latter circumstance, indeed* 

VOL. III. 18 
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was the more favorable, as the resolution, upon 
which the' witnesses were to be examined, had not 
been renewed by the commons. These consider- 
ations, however, afforded no solid ground for the 
mind to rest upon. They only broke in upon it, 
like faint gleams of sunshine, for a moment, and 
then were gone. In this situation, the committee 
could only console themselves by the reflection, 
that they had done their duty. In looking, how- 
ever, to their future services, one thing, and only 
one, seemed practicable ; and this was necessary; 
namely, to complete the new body of evidence, 
which they had endeavored to form in the preced- 
ing year. The determination to do this rendered 
another journey on my part indispensable ; and I 
undertook it, broken down as my constitution then 
was, beginning it in September, 1793, and com- 
pleting it in February, 1794. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in this interval, had digested 
his plan of operations ; and accordingly, early in 
the session of 1794, he asked leave to renew bis 
ibrmer bill, to abolish th&t part of the trade, by 
means of which British merchants supplied for- 
eigners with slaves. This request was opposed 
hy Sir William Yonge ; but it was granted, on a 
clivisibn of the house, by a majority of sixty-three 
to forty votes. 

When the bill was brought in, it was opposed 

by the same member ; upon which the house di- 

^ vided ; aiid there appeared for Sir William Yonge^ 

amendment thirty^^igfat votes, but against it fifty- 
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Oa a 'iTiotion ^foe the reGommiUnent of the bill, 
lord Sheffield divided the boose, against whose 
.motion ihere was a majority of forty^two. And 
OQ the third reading. of it, it was opposed again; 
but it was at length earned. 

Tbe ispealjLers against the bill were : Sir WiU 
Ham Yonge, Lord Sheffield, Colonel Tac^leton, 
.Alderman Newnham, and Mr. Payne, Est, Lech- 
mere, Cawttiocne, Jenkinson, and Dei>t. Tboae 
who qpoke in favor of it were : Mr. Pitt, Fox, Wil- 
liam Smithy Whiibread, Francia, Burdon, Yaughaa, 
Barham, and Serjeants. Watson and Adair. 

While the foreign >Slave-biil was tbus passing 
its stages in tbe commons, Dr. Horseley, bishop 
^f Rochester, who saw no end to the examina- 
tions, while the witnesses were to be examined at 
the bar.0f itbe Jiouse of iords, moved, that they 
should be taken in future before a committae 
vibove-etaiis. Dr. Poitens, bishop of London, and 
tb^;lord» Guildford, Stanhope, and Gren>vitle^ sup. 
jported this jaootion. 'BiH the losd chancellor Thus- 
IfkYTf 4ibide4 by the duke of Glarenoe, and by the 
lords MapsfieU,j9ay,. Abingdon, and oibers,tnega- 
tived it rby a nmjority iof twenty**eight. ^ 

.At tength the bill itself* was .Mahelred ioloithie 
.ho|Jae«of iloMds. On^reading i)t a stoond -time^^iit 
WiMS apposed 1^ dieidukeof Clarefooe, lord Afoinf- 
jitm^ mi citfh^rs. Loud -OrenvBle and the bisbi^ 
^ Rochester deciinad supporting' it. Tbey ai- 
i^od, ««• A iveAson, /that diey conceived the linlro- 
duction of it to have been improper pending the 
iB^viry om ^e g^iieisil s«ibj«ct of tbe Sla^o-ifi9d«» 
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This declaratioQ brought up the lords Stanhope 
and Lauderdale, who charged them with incon- 
sistency as professed friends of the cause. At 
length the bill was lost. During these discussions, 
the examination of the witnesses was resumed by 
the lords ; but only two of them were heard in 
this session.* 

After this decision the question was in a despe- 
rate state ; for if the commons would not renew 
their own resolution, and the lords would not 
abolish the foreign part of the Slave-trade, what 
hope was there of success? It was obvious, too, 
that in the former house, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas 
voted against each other. In the latter, the lord 
chancellor Thurlow opposed every motion in favor 
of the cause. The committf e therefore were re- 
duced to this : either they must exert themselves 
without hope, or they must wait till some change 
idiould take place in their favor. As feir as I 
myself was concerned, all exertion was then 
^>ver. The nervous system was almost shattered 
to pieces. Both my memory and my hearing 
•Hailed me. Sudden dizziness seized my head. 
A confused singing in the ears followed me, 
wherever I went. On going to bed, the very 
•tairs seemed to dance up and down under me, 
40 that, misplacing ' my foot, I sometimes fell. 
Talking too^ if it continued but half an hour, 
Exhausted me, so that prcrfuse perspirations' fol- 
lowed; and the same efiect was produced erea 

«* 'Meitibim, the comninatioM whdly dropped m tiie hooae of Ionia 
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bjr av active exertion of the wind for the like 
timie. These dii^ofders had beea brought on by 
degrees in consequence of the severe labors ne- 
oeissarily attached to the promotion of the cause. 
For seven years I had a correspondence to main- 
tain with four liQudred persons with ray own 
hand. I had some book or other annually to write 
in behalf of the cause. In this time I had trav- 
elled more than thirty-five thousand miles in 
search of evidence, and a great part of these 
journeys in the night. All this time my mind 
had been on the stretch. It had been bent, toc^ 
to this one subject ; for I had not even leisure to 
attend to my own concerns. The various in- 
stances of barbarity, which had come successive^" 
to my knowledge within this period, had vexed, 
harassed, and afflicted it. The wound, which 
these had produced, was rendered still deeper by 
those cruel disappointments before related, wliich 
arose from the reiterated refusal of persons'to give 
their testimony, after I had travelled hundreds of 
•miles in quest of them. But the severest stroke 
was that inflicted by the persecution, begun and 
pursued by persons interested in the continuance 
«f the trade, of auch witnesses as bad beea ex- 
'firmlftcrd agamst them ; and whom, on accauut af 
their dependant Situation in life, H was moa^'casf 
to oppress. As I had been the means of brihg'in&i 
4lie8e forward cu these occasioi^ they naturally' 
^tfme tb iYie,'w<heii tbos 'parseouled, urn the 9Mhit 
irf" <hw miseries and their tniti. From th^ftr 

supplications and wants, it would ha, ye been unV 
^ 18* 
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generous and ungrateful to have fled.* These 
different circumstances, by acting together, had 
at length brought me into the situation just men-* 
tioned ; and I was therefore obliged, though very 
reluctantly, to be borne out of the field, where I 
had placed the great honor and glory of my life. 



CHAPTER V. 

CoifTXHVA.Tioir FEOM JvLT, 1794, TO JoLT, 1799— Vabxovs Monon wrmni 

THIS PBSIOD. 

I PURPOSE, though it may seem abrupt, after 
the division which has hitherto been made of the 
contents of this volume, to throw the events of 
the next five years into one chapter. 

Mr. Wilberforce and the members of the com- 
mittee, whose constitutions had not suffered like 
my own, were still left ; and they determined to 
persevere in the promotion of their great object 
as long as their health and their faculties permitted 
Ihem. The former, accordingly, in ihe month of 



* The late Mr. Whitbread, to whom one day in deep 
tti this aooovnt I rehtted accidontally a ctrcumBtanGe of this kind, 
faaeronaly iwdertook, in order to make my mind easy upon the 
^liject, to make good all injuries which should in future arise to 
individuals from such persecution ; and he repaired these at diflerent 
times, at a considerable expense, i fbel it a dnty to divulge tlfiB 
iRveiinHtanoe, out of respect lo the memory of one of the best.qf 
.ipiMi, and of ene^ whom, if the hislofy of his life were wri^n, it 
would appear to have been an extracffdbiary honor to the ooantiy 
\d hate product 
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"February, 1795, moved in the house of commons 
for leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of the 
Slave-trade. This motion was then necessary, 
if, according to the "resolution of that house, the 
Slave-trade was to cease in 1796. It was opposed, 
however, by Sir William Yonge, and unfortunately 
lost by a majority of seventy-eight to fifty-seven. 

In the year 1796 Mr. Wilberforce renewed his 
efibrts in the commons. He asked leave to bring 
in a bill for the abolition of the Slave-trade, but 
in a limited time. The motion was opposed as 
before ; but on a division, there were for it ninety- 
three, and against it only sixty-seven. 

The bill, having been brought in, was opposed 
in its second reading ; but it was carried through 
it by a majority of sixty-four to thirty-one. 

In a future stage it was opposed again ; but it 
triumphed by a majority of seventy-six to thirty- 
one. Mr. Eliott was then put into the chair. 
Several clauses were adopted ; and the first of 
March, 1797, was fixed for the abolition of the 
trade : but in th€ next stage of it, after a long 
speech fsom Mr. Dundas^ it was lost by a majorily 
of seventy-four against seventy. 

Mr. Ftancis, who had made a brilliant speech 
in the last debate, considering that nothing efiect- 
ual had been yet done on this great question, and 
wi&Aiing that a practical beginning might be made, 
brou^^bt forward, soon afterwards, a motion rehi- 
tive to the improvement of the t^ondition of tfte 
slav^ ita the West Indies. - This, after a short 
^hext^'wnM negatived* ^ wjihoot »' di¥i9ioQ.r "Mr. 



WtUiMn Smith aleo fnoved an addre^9 to his ni»- 
jtBiy^ lAiat he would be pleaaed to give directiooB 
.to lay -before the house copies oi the several ads 
relative to regulatioos iu behalf of the slaves, 
passed by the different colonial assemblies since 
the year 1788. This motion was adopted by the 
hoiMe* Thus passed away the sei^sion of 1796. 

In the year 1797, while Mr. Wilberforce was 
deiliberating upon the best measure for the ad- 
vancement of the cause, Mr. C. Ellis came for- 
ward with a new inolioik He began by decla^- 
iog that he agreed with the abolitionists as to the^ 
object ; but he differed with them as to theinode 
nf attaining >t. The Slave-trade he condemned 
.tis a «ruel and pernicious system ; hut as it had 
become an inveterate evil, be feared it could not 
be4one away all at once, without injury to the 
inierei^ of iiumerous individuals, and even to the 
fiegroes tl¥em$elves. He cooctuded by moving 
an ftddr<e09 to his majesty^ humbly le^uestiog that 
ibe would ;^ve di^'ections to the governors of the 
Wt^st Indian islands^ to reconnnend it to the co- 
imkisl aaeembUes l<».«dopt such measures as might 
appear to them best calculated to ameliorate the 
.teendtiicm of the negroes, and thereby to remove 
• giradinilty the Slave-trade ; and likewise, to assure 
»b is .majesty of the ^'ejstdiness of this. house to coo- 
.'dm in- any measure to accelerate thi^ ^esirabje 
-ithgtdkir Xbitf ^loti^n was seoondeji/ )>y lyir. Bar- 
ikaiiu : It vi^a^-opi^s^^, t^o^evj^F^il^ Mr* Wilt^- 
tMee,;:Mr. Pitt^: Und ^others, but w^ at lei\gth 
.iMrried ky a )iniyoi»ty totf oiM^yv^e iQfii^ijf*tlm9pm 
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In the year 1798, Mr. Wilberforce asked leave 
to renew his former bill, to abolish the Slave-trade 
within a limited time. He was supported by Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Robert Buxton, Mr. 
Bouverie, and others. Mr. Sewell, Bryan Ed- 
wards, Henniker, and C. Ellis, took the opposite 
-side of the question. Mr. Ellis, however, ob- 
served, that he had no objection to restricting the 
i Slave-trade to plantations already begun in the 
colonies; and Mr. Barham professed himself a 
friend to the abolition, if it could be accomplished 
in a reasonable way. On a division, there ap- 
peared to be for Mr. Wilber force's motion eighty- 
three, but against it eighty-seven. 

In rtie year 1799, Mr. Wilberforce, undismayed 
by these different disappointments, renewed his 
motion. Colonel M. Wood, Mr. Petrie, and others, 
among whom were Mr. Windham and Mr. Dun- 
das, opposed it. Mr. Pitt, Fox, W. Smith, Sir 
William Dolben, Sir R. Milbank, Mr. Hobhouse, 
and Mr. Canning, supported it. &f R. Milbank 
contended, that modifications of a system funda- 
mentally wrong ought not to be tolerated by the 
legislature of a free nation. Mr. Hobhouse said, 
that nothing could be so nefarious as this traffic 
in blood. It was unjust in its principle. It was 
cruel in its practice. It admitted of no regulation 
whatever. The abolition of it was called for 
equaHy by moralilty and sound policy. Mr. Can- 
ning exposed the folly of Mr. Dundas, who had 
said that; as pafliament had in the year 1787 left 
the abolition to the colonial assemblies, it ought 
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not to be takeo out of their liaiida. This great 
«veat, he abaerved, could only be accomplished in 
two ways: either by these assemblies, or by the 
parliameiit of Engiand. Now 4he meunbers of the 
usseuibly of Jamaica had professed that tbef 
wouU never abolish the trade. Was. it not, 
Xberefore, idle to rely upon them for Ibe accom- 
plishment of it 1 He then took ^a very c(im,pr«- 
beiisive view of the arguments which 1]^ been 
offered in the course of the debate, and was severe 
upon the planters in the boose, who, be said, had 
jMTOughtiatofaraiLiar use certain expressions, w^ith 
-no other view than to th^'ow a veil over their 
odious system. Among these was....tfaeir right 
to import laborers. But ne^v^r was tha word 
'^laborers'' sq prostituted, as when it was used for 
slaves. Never was tlw wi^rd '^^ righf*; so fifcestl- 
tttted, not •even wl>en the Rights of Man wer-e 
talked of» as. when tl»e right to trade in niam's 
Uood wtiB asserted by the membefs of ai> ealifglijt* 
«oed assettiUy. Never was the right of jmpert- 
iQg 'these laborers wfMrse defended, than when the 
jwitiquity <of the Slavne^trade, and its fooiidatiaa 
onaBCtietft wts of padiaa^etU, were broi:^hlfor* 
Wttnd in its support. We had been e»iitioiBed not 
to .lay our wohaUowed hands !on tbe •ancient iooti- 
iutidii <of ib» 61avo*tcado ; nor to subveiit a fabiac, 
saisod by the wisdom ^of oamt ancestors, and oqh* 
.aociated by a lapse of ages, ftitt m w^hai firia. 
icicles did wo usually rospecl tho inotiliiHioQs af 
ttOttfdily 2 W.e respected /Aom wbep . we 
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99me shadow of departed worth and usefulness ; 
er some memorial of what had been creditable to 
mankind. But was this the case with the Slave- 
trade 1 Had it begun in principles of justice or i 
national honor, which the changes of the world I 
ftloue had impaired ? Had it to plead former ser- 
vices and glories in behalf of its present disgrace 1 
In looking at it, we saw nothing but crimes and * 
sufferings from the beginning ; nothing but what 
wounded and convulsed our feelings ; nothing but 
what excited indignation and horror. It had not 
even to plead what could often be said in favor 
of the most unjustifiable wars. Though conquest 
had sometimes originated in ambition^ and in the 
worst of moOives, yet the conquerors and the con- 
quered were sometimes blended afterwards into 
OBe people ; so that a system of common interest 
arose out of former differences. But where was 
tbe analogy of the cases 1 Was it only at the 
outset that we could trace violence and injustice 
00 the part of the Slave-trade t Were the op- 
pressors and the oppressed so reconciled, that 
eamitifts itltifnately ceased? No. Wa9 it reai^ 
8»naMe, tben, to urge a prescriptive right, not to 
th& fruits of an ancient and forgotten evil, but to 
a series of new violences ; to a chain of fresh 
eaermities ; to cnaelties continually repeated ; 
and of which everv instance inflicted a tcetibi ca*- 
lamity^ and coBistituted a sepiftvate and substantM 
cnmeT 
The 4ebat)e beiftg oref, the house divided; 
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when it appeared that there were for Mr. Wilber- 
force's motion seventy-four, but against it eighty- 
two. 

The motion for the general abolition of the 
Slave-trade having been thus lost again in the 
commons, a new motion was made there soon 
after, by Mr. Henry Thornton, on the same sub- 
ject. The prosecution of this traffic on certain 
parts of the coast of Africa had become so inju- 
rious to the new settlement at Sierra Leone, that 
not only its commercial prospects were impeded, 
but its safety endangered. Mr. Thornton, there- 
fore, brought in a bill to confine the Slave-trade 
within certain limits. But even this bill, though 
it had for its object only to free a portion of the 
coast from the ravages of this traffic, was opposed 
by Mr. Gascoyne, Dent, and others. Peiitions 
also were presented against it. At length, after 
two divisions, on the first of which there were 
thirty-two votes to twenty-seven, and on the sec- 
ond thirty-eight to twenty-two, it passed through 
all its stages. 

• When it was introduced into the lords, the peti- 
ik>n8 were renewed against it. Delay also was 
interposed to its progress by the examination of 
witnesses. It was not till the fifth of July that 
the matter was brought to is8ue« The opponents 
of the bill at that time were, the duke of Clar- 
eacey lord Westmoreland, lord Tburlow^ and the 
lords Douglas and Hay, the two latter being 
earls of Morton aikd Kinnoul in Scotland. The 
supporters of it were lord Grenville, who intro- 
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duced it, lords Loughborough, Holland, and Dr. 
Horsley, bishop of Rochester. The latter was 
peculiarly eloquent. He began his speech by 
arraigning the injustice and impolicy of the trade : 
injustice, he said, which no considerations of 
policy could extenuate ; impolicy, equal in degree 
to its injustice. 

He well knew that the advocates for the Slave- 
trade had endeavored to represent the project for 
abolition as a branch of jacobinism ; but they, 
who supported it, proceeded upon no visionary 
motives of equality or of the imprescriptible rights 
of man. They strenuously upheld the gradations 
of civil society : but they did, indeed, affirm that 
these gradations were, both ways, both as they 
ascended and as they descended, limited. Th«re 
was an existence of power, to which no good king 
would aspire ; and there was an extreme condi- 
tion of subjection, to which man could not be 
degraded without injustice ; and this they would 
maintain was the condition of the African, who 
was torn away into slavery. 

He then explained the limits of that portion 
of Africa, which the bill intended to set apart as 
sacred to peace and liberty. He showed that 
this was but one-third of t^e coast ; and there- 
fore that two-thirds were yet left for the diabolical 
speculations of the slave-merchants. He ex- 
pressed his surprise that such witnesses as those 
ligainst the bill should have been introduced at 
all. He affirmed that their oaths were falsified 
by their own log-books ; and that from their own 
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accounts the very healthiest of their veaaels were 
little better than pestilential jails. Mr. Robert 
Hume, one of these witnesses, had made a certain 
voyage. He had made it in thirty-three days. 
He had shipped two hundred and sixty-five slaves, 
and he had lost twenty-three of them. If he had 
gone on losing his slaves, all of whom were under 
twenty-five years of age, at this rate, it was ob- 
vious that he would have lost two hundred and 
fifty-three of them, if his passage had lasted for a 
year. Now in London only seventeen would 
have died, of that age, out of one thousand, with- 
in the latter period. 

After having exposed the other voyages of Mr. 
Hume in a similar manner, he entered into a 
commendation of the views of the Sierra Leone 
Company ; and then defended the character of 
the Africans in their own country, as exhibited in 
the travels of Mr, Mungo Park. He made a ju-* 
dicious discrimination with respect to slavery, as 
i^ existed among them. He showed that thUi 
slavery was analogous to that of the heroic aa4 
patriarchal ages ; and contra^sted it with the West 
(ndian in an able manner. 

He adverted, lastly, to what had fallen fron^ 
the leaned counsel, who had supported the petir 
t^ons of the slave-merchants. O^e of theih had 
put tbi9 question to their lordships, ^'if the Slav^ 
trade were as wicked as it had been representee^ 
why was there no prohibition of it in the bgly 
Scriptures 1" He then entepQd. into a f«|ll 4f^ 
f^ofip of th^ Scripf^ure^ on tb^g groui^d, wlHph. h^ 
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eoncladed by declaring' that, as St. Paul had 
coupled meitt-etealerg with murderers, he had 
coudemned the Slave-trade in one of its most pro- 
ductive modes, and generally in all its modes: 
aod here it was worthy of remark, that the word 
used by the apostle on this occasion, and which 
had been translated men-stealers, should have 
been rendered slave-traders. This was obvioud 
from the Scholiast of Aristophanes, whom he 
quoted. It was clear, therefore, that the Slave- 
trade, if murder was forbidden, had been, literally 
forbidden also. 

The learned counsel too had admonished their 
lordships to beware how they adopted the vision- 
ary projects of fanatics. He did not know in 
what direction this shaft was shot ; etnd he cared 
ttot* It did not concern him. With the highest 
reverence for the religion of the land, with the 
firmest eonviction of its truth, and with the deep«> 
est sense of the importance of its doctrines, he 
was proudly conscious that the general shap^ 
wad iiaeshion of his life bore nothing of the stamp 
of fanaticisin. But he begged leave, in his tiirn^ 
to address a word of serious exhortation to iheit 
lordships. He exhorted them to beware hoW 
tihey were petBoaded to bury^ tmder the opprobri* 
#«■ name of fanaticism, the regard which they 
owed to the great duties of mercy and justice, for 
ibm negleoi of which (if they should neglect 
tbem) they wouM be answerablo at that tribi^ 
Mil^ wbire alb pravarietttkm of witnesdes couid 
tbs judge ; and wherto ao subtlety ^ 
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an advocate, miscalling the names of things, put- 
ting evil for good and good for evil, could mislead 
his judgment. 

At length the debate ended : when the bill 
was lost by a majority of sixty-eight to sixty-one, 
including personal votes and proxies. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without offering 
a few remarks. And, first, I may observe, as the 
substance of the debates has not been given for 
the period which it contains, that Mr. Wilberforce, 
upon whom too much praise cannot be bestowed 
for his perseverance from year to year, amidst the 
disheartening circumstances which attended his 
efforts, brought every new argument to bear, 
which either the discovery of new light or the 
events of the times produced. I may observe 
also, in justice to the memories of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, that there was no debate within this 
period, in which they did not take a part ; and. 
in which they did not irradiate others from the 
{profusion of their own light : and, thirdly, that 
in consequence of the efforts of the three, con- 
joined with those of others, the great cause of 
the abolition was secretly gaining ground. Many 
i^embers, who were not connected with the trade, 
but who had yet hitherto supported it, were on the 
point of conversion. Though the question had 
Oi^cillated backwards and forwards, so that an <Mr« 
^nary spectator eould have discovered no gleam 
of hope ^ ttiese times, nothing. is .nunre. certain 
Ulltn that the powerful eioquence then dtfqphiyecl 
]|ad» smoothed the reustaace tp it ; h*d riwrteaed 
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H» vibnJdKms ; and had prepared ii for a stale of 

IBSt. • 

With respeet to the West Indians themselves,: 
&ome of them began to see through the mists of 
prejudice, which had covered them. In the year 
1794, when the hill for the abolition of the foreigt* 
Slave-trade was introduced, Mr. Yanghan an&i 
Mr. Barham supported it. They called upon the^ 
planters in the house to give way to humanity, 
where their own interests could not be affected^ 
by their submission. This, indeed, may be said tO' 
have been no mighty thing ; but it was a frank 
confessiim of the injustice of the Slave-trade, and^ 
^e beginning of the change which followed, botb 
with respect to themselves and others. 

With respect to the old friends of the cause, it 
is with regret I mention, that it lost the support 
of Mr. Windham within this period ; and thiS' 
regret is increased by the consideration, that h# 
went off on the avowed plea of expediency against 
moral rectitude ; a doctrine, which, at least upon* 
this subject, h^ had reprobated for ten years. Iv 
was, however, some consolatidn, as far as talent» 
were concerned, (for there can be none for the loss* 
of virtuous feeling,) that Mr. Canning, a new^ 
member, should have so ably supplied his place. 

Of the gradual abolitionists, whom we hav# 

always considered as the most dangerous enemiei^ 

tf the ca^ise, Mr. Jenkinson (now lord HawiEes«» 

hmy) Mr. Ad^ington (now lord Sidmonth) ancb 

liip. Binidas (now lofd Melville) coatinuedl ihelp 

oap(m6m i^eoAag M this time; Of the first twoi» 

19* 
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I shall say nothing at present ; but I eannot pas9 
over the conduct of the latter. He was the first 
person, as we have seen, to propose the gradual 
abolition of the Slave-trade ; and he fixed the 
time for its cessation on the first of January, 1800. 
His sincerity on this occasion was doubted by Mr. 
Fox at the very outset ; for he immediately rose 
and said, that "something so mischievous had 
come out, something so like a foundation had 
been laid for preserving, not only for years to 
come, but for any thing he knew for ever, this 
detestable traffic, that he felt it his duty immedi- 
ately to deprecate all such delusions upon the 
country." Mr. Pitt, who spoke soon afterwards, 
in reply to an argument advanced by Mr. Dun- 
das, maintained, that "at whatever period the 
house should say that the Slave-trade should ac- 
tually cease, this defence would equally be set 
up; for it would be just as good an argument in 
seventy years hence, as it was against the abolition 
then." And these remarks Mr. Dundas verified 
in a singular manner within tbis^riod: for in 
the year 1796, when his own bill, as amended in 
the commons, was to take place, he was one of 
the most strenuous opposers of it ; and in the year 
1799, when in point of consistency it devolved 
upon him to propose it to the house, in order that 
the trade might cease on the first of January, 1800, 
(which was the time of his own original choice, 
or. a time unfettered by parliamentary an^nd- 
Bient,) he was the chief instrunient of throwing^ 
out Mr. Wilberforce's biU| whi|}h promised evea 
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a longer period to its cootinuaDce : so thaJt it ik 
obvioas, that there was no time within his. own 
liaiits, when the abolition would have suited him, 
notwithstanding his profession, ^* that he had al- 
ways been a warm advocate for tine measure." 



CHAPTER VL 

dantsvLTioix fbom Jvlt, 1799, to July, 180&~Vabiou8 motionb withut 

THIS PERIOD. 

I 

The question had now been brought forward 
in almost every possible way, and yet had been 
eventually lost. The total and immediate aboli- 
tion had been attempted ; and then the gradual. 
The gradual again had been tried for the year 
1793, then for 1795, and then for 1796, at which 
period it was decreed, but never allowed to be 
executed. . An abolition of a part of the trade, as 
it related to tRe supply of foreigners with slaves, 
was the next measure proposed ; and when this 
failed, the abolition of another part of it, as re- 
lated to the making of a certain portion of the 
coast of Africa sacred to liberty, was attempted : 
but this failed also. Mr. Wilberforce therefore 
thought it prudent not to press the abolition as. a 
mere annual measure, but to allow members tima 
to digest the eloquence which had been bestowed 
upon it for the last five years, axid to wait till somo 
new circumstances diould favor its introdoctioiDi 
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JLcotrdnigly he allowed the yean 180Q, 1801 » 
18M, and 180S te pass over without any fttrtbev. 
parliamentary notice than the moving for certaki 
papers ; during which he took an opportunity of 
assuring the hoqse, that he had not grown cool in 
the cause, but that he would agitate it in a future 
session. 

In the year 1804, which was fixed upon for re- 
newed exertion, the committee for the abolition of 
the Slave-trade elected Jamea Stephen, Zachary 
Macaulay, Henry Brougham, esquires, and Wil- 
Mam Phillips, into their own body. Pour other 
members also, Robert Grant and John Thornton, 
esquires, and William Manser and William Allen, 
were afterwards added to the list. Among the 
reasons for fixing upon this year one may be as- 
signed, namely, that the Irish members, in conse- 
quence of the union which had taken place be- 
tween the two countries, had then all taken their 
seats in the house of commons ; and that mos t of 
them were friendly to the cause. 

This being the situation of things, Mr Wilberw 
force, on the thirtieth of March, asked leave to re- 
new his bill for the abolition of the Slave-trade 
within a limited time. Mr. Fuller opposed the 
motion. A debate ensued. Colonel Tarleton, 
Mr. Devaynes, Mr. Addington, and Mr. Man- 
ning spoke against it. The latter, however, not* 
withstanding his connexion with the Wei^ Indiee, 
waiA he would support it, if an indemnification 
waredAbred to the planters^ in case any actnal 
km iriMuld accompany the meamre. 
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Sir William Geary questioned the propriety of 
immediate abolition. 

Sir Robert Buxton, Mr. Pitt, Fox, and Barham, 
spoke in favor of the motion. 

Mr. William Smith rose, when the latter had 
seated himself, and complimented him on this 
change of sentiment, so honorable to him, inas- 
much as he had espoused the cause of humanity 
against his supposed interest as a planter. Mr. 
Leigh said, that he would not tolerate such a traf- 
fic for a moment. All the feelings of nature re- 
volted at it. Lord de Blaquiere observed, ^^it was 
the first time the question had been proposed to 
Irishmen as legislators. He believed it would be 
supported by most of them. As to the people of 
Ireland, he could pledge himself, that they were 
hostile to this barbarous traffic." An amendment 
having been proposed by Mr. Manning, a division 
took place upon it, when leave was given to bring 
in the bill, by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-four to forty-nine. 

On the seventh of June, when the second read- 
ing of the bill was moved, it was opposed by Sir 
W. Tonge, Dr. Laurence, Mr. C. Brook, Mr. Dent^ 
apd others. Among these lord Castlereagh pro- 
fessed himself a friend to the abolition of the trade^ 
bqt be dijSfered as to the mode. Sir J. WrottesUy 
^proved of the priiici|4e of the bill, but woul4 
Impose it in. some of its details. Mr. Windham 
allowed the justice* l^ut differed as to the ezpe^ 
iU^ocy» of the x^pa^i^f^. Mr. Deverell profes^e^ 
lumself to have been a friend to it ; but he, h^i 
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then changed his mind. Sir Lauretice Parsons 
wished to see a plan for the gradual extinction of 
Che trade. Lord Temple affirmed, that the hill 
would seal the death-warrant of every white in- 
habitant of the islands. The second reading was 
supported by Sir Ralph Milbank, Mr. Pitt, Fox, 
William Smith, Whitbread, Frartcis, Barhatn, and 
by Mr. Grenfell and Sir John Newport. Mr. 6ren- 
fell observed, that he could not give a silent vote, 
where the character of the country was concerned. 
When the question of the abolition first came be- 
fore the public, he was a warm friend to it ; and 
from that day to this he had cherished the same 
feelings. He assured Mr. Wilberforce of his con- 
stant support. Sir John Newport stated that th^ 
Irish nation too^c a virtuous interest in this noble 
cause. He ridiculed the idea, that the trade aoA 
manufactures of the country would sutler by the 
measure in contemplation ; but, even if they 
should suffer, he would oppose it. ''Fiat ju8tit]|^ 
ruat coelum." Upon a division, there appeared 
for the second reading one hundred, and against 
it forty-two. 

On the twelfth of June, when a motion wais 
made to go into a committee upon the bill, it was 
opposed by Mr. Fuller, C. Brook, C. Ellis, Dent^ 
Iteverell, and Manning ; and it was supported Irf 
0ir Robert Buxton, Mr. Barham, and the bonom* 
Me J. S. Cocks. The latter condemned the insL 
|M*udenoe of the planters. Instead of pfofitiftg hf 
Mier fiseussions which had t«tkea pliace, andmaki. 
Ittf wise providioos against Ike gttM'eifti^ tiihb 
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fLbolition, which would sooner or later take place» 
Ihey had only thought of new stratagems to defeat 
it. He declared his abhorrence of the trade, which 
he considered to be a national disgrace. The 
house divided ; when there were seventy-nine fof 
the motion, and against it twenty. 

On the twenty-seventh of June, the bill was 
opposed in its last stage by Sir W. Yonge, Mr. 
Dickenson, G. Rose, Addington, and Dent ; and 
supported by Mr. Pitt, W. Smith, Francis, and 
3arham; when it was carried by a majority of 
sixty-nine to thirty-six. It was then taken up to 
the lords ; but on a motion of lord Hawkesbury, 
then a member of that house, the discussion of it 
was postponed to the next year. 

The session being ended, the committee for the 
Cibolition of the Slave-trade increased its number, 
by the election of the right honorable lord Teign« 
mouth, Dr^ Dickson, and Wilson Birkbeck, as 
members. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Wilberforce renewed his 
motion of the former year. Colonel Tarleton» Sii 
William Yoiige, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Gascoyne 
opposed it. Leave, however, was given him to 
introduce bis bill. 

On the second reading of it a serious oppositions 
t^k ptstce; and an amendment was moved fox 
postponing it till that day six months. Thet 
f^lKQ(endioeQl was opposed by Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Qqddlestoae. The latter could not help lifting 
lfj» voipe agaiip^l this monstrous traffic in tJUe 
siaews and blood of man, th^ toksatjoa of: wbicJei 
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had eo long been the disgrace of the British legis* 
lature. He did not charge the enormous guilt 
resulting from it upon the nation at large ; for the 
nation had washed its hands of it by the numer- 
ous petitions it had sent against it; and it had 
since been a matter of astonishment to all Christ- 
endom, how the constitutional guardians of Brit- 
ish freedom should have sanctioned elsewhere the 
greatest system of cruelty and oppression in the 
world. 

He said that a curse attended this trade, even 
in the mode of defending it. By a certain fatality, 
none but the vilest arguments were brought for- 
ward, which corrupted the very persons who used 
them. Every one of these was built on the nar- 
row ground of interest ; of pecuniary profit ; of 
sordid gain ; in opposition to every higher consid- 
eration ; to every motive that had reference to 
humanity, justice, and religion ; or to that great 
principle, which comprehended them all. Place 
only before the most determined advocate of this 
odious traffic the exact image of himself in the garb 
and harness of a slave, dragged and whipped about 
like a beast ; place this image also before him, and 
paint it as that of one without a ray of hope to 
cheer him ; and you would extort from him the 
reluctant confession, that he would not endure for 
an hour the misery, to which he condemned his 
fellow-man for life. How dared he, then, to use 
this selfish plea of interest against the voice of the 
generous sympathies of his nature? Bat even 
upon this narrow ground the advocates for the 
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traffic had beeo defeated. If the unhallowed ar- 
gument of expediency was worth any thing when 
opposed to moral rectitude, or if it was to super- 
cede the precepts of Christianity, where was a man 
to stop, or what line was he to draw 1 For any 
thing he knew, it might be physically true, that 
human blood was the best manure for the land ; 
but who ought to shed it on that account 1 True 
expediency, however, was where it ever would be 
found, on the side of that system, which was most 
merciful and just. He asked how it happened, 
that sugar could be imported cheaper from the 
East Indies, than from the West, notwithstanding 
the vast difference of the length of the voyages, 
but on account of the impolicy of slavery, or that 
it was made in the former case by the industry of 
free men, and in the latter by the languid drudgery 
of slaves. 

As he had had occasion to advert to the Eastern 
part of the world, he would make an observation 
upon an argument, which had been collected from 
that quarter. The condition of the negroes in the 
West Indies had been lately compared with that 
of the Hindoos. But he would observe that the 
Hindoo, miserable as his hovel was, had sources of 
pride ftnd happiness, to which not only the West 
Indian slave, but even his master, was a stranger. 
He was to be sure a peasant ; and his industry was 
subservient to the gratification of a European 
lord. But he- was, in his own belief, vastly supe- 
rior to him. He viewed him as one of the lowest 

oest. He would not on any consideration eat fh>m 
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the same plate. He would not suffer his son to 
marry the daughter of his master, even if she could 
bring him all the West Indies as her portion. He 
would observe, too, that the Hindoo peasant drank 
his water from his native well ; that, if his meal 
were scanty, he received it from the hand of her, 
who was most dear to him ; that, when he labored, 
he labored for her and his offspring. His daily 
task being finished, he reposed with his family. 
No retrospect of the happiness of former days, 
compared with existing misery, disturbed his slum- 
ber ; nor horrid dreams occasioned him to wake 
in agony at the dawn of day. No barbarous sounds 
of cracking whips reminded him, that with the 
form and image of a man his destiny was that of 
the beast of the field. Let the advocates for the 
bloody traffic state what they had to set off on their 
side of the question against the comforts and inder- 
pendence of the man, with whom they compared 
the slave. 

The amendment was supported by Sir WilliaiA 
Yonge, Sir William Pulteney, Colonel Tarleton, 
Mr. Gascoyne, C. Brook, and Hiley Addington, 
On dividing the house upon it, there appeared for 
it seventy-seven, but against it only seventy. 
. This loss of the question, after it had been car- 
ried in the last year by so great a majority, being 
quite unexpected, was a matter of severe disap- 
pointment ; and might have discouraged the 
Mends of the cause in this infancy of their re- 
newed efforts, if they had not discovered the 
reason of its failure. After due consideration, it 
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appeared, that no fewer than nine members, who 
had never been absent once in sixteen years when 
it was agitated, gave way to engagements on the 
day of the motion, from a belief that it was safe. 
It appeared also, that out of the great number of 
Irish members, who supported it in the former 
year, only nine were in the house when it was 
lost. It appeared also that, previously to this 
event, a canvass, more importunate than had 
been heard of on any former occasion, had been 
niade among the latter by those interested in the 
continuance of the trade. Many of these, unac- 
'quainted with the detail of. the subject, like the 
Bnglish members, admitted the dismal represent- 
ations, which were then made to them. The 
desire of doing good on the one hand, and the 
fear of doing injury on the other, perplexed them; * 
-mod in thia dubious state they absented tbenv 
.selvee at the time mentioned. 

The causes of the failure having been found 
iic«idental, and ct^wble of a remedy, it was re* 
solved that an attempt should be made immedi- 
ately in the house in a new form. Accordingly, 
lixA Henry Petty signified his intention of bring- 
img in a bill for the aboliiioo of tbe foreign pari 
of the Slave-trade ; but the impeachmeql of lord 
M^lviUe, and /Other weighty matters coming' on, 
the nodce was. not acted upon in that session. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CoiMmrv4Tioit rmm Jolt» 180S» to Jolt, lflOO--Avm>B knvavt t«> Mia 

DUTY IR THB COMMITTJIB — TRaYKLS AOAIN BOUND THB KIROOOM— PBATH 

dv Mb. Pitt— his chabactbb, ▲• it bblatxd to thb QUBstiotc— M<I> 

*iOM rOB TUB MMOLmmn of thb VOBBION SULTB-TBADB^BBSObmoar 
TO TULB MBASUBBS FOB THB TOTAL ABOLITION OF IT — ^AdORBSS TO THB 
Knre to MBOOTtATit with FOBBION POWBBS FOB THBtB CORCOBBBBCB IK 
IT— MonOH TO FBBTBIIT AWT HEW TB88BL OOIHO IITTO THB TBABS-* 
THB8B CABBtBD THBOVOH BOTH HOU8B8 OF PABLIAMBNT. 

It was now almost certain, to the inexpressible 
joy of the oommittee, that the cause, with proper 
vigilance, could be carried in the next sesedon in 
the house ci eomnions. It became them, (h#rd«- 
fore, to prepare to support it. In adverting to 
'measures for this purpose, it occurred to thetn^ 
Ihat the house of lords, if the question should be 
4hen carried to them from the commons^ might in- 
sist upon hearing evidence on the geneml subjeol. 
•But, alas! even the body of witnesses, which had 
i»een last collected, was brokeb 1^ death or dis- 
^rsion ! h was therefore to be foimed agaiat. 
Jn this situation, it devolved upon me, as I had 
«0W returned te the committee aftef an absettce 
of nine years^ to take another journey fov iferie 
|Mirpeee« 

Tim journey I penrl^rmed with eoBlrafltfdiiiary 
Bucoese; -in the oenrse of it I had dbo mntk 
satisfaction on another account. I found the old 
friends of the cause still faithful to it. It was re- 
markable, however, that the youth of the rising 
feneration knew but little about the question. 
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For the last eight or nine years the committee 
had not circulated any books ; and the debates 
in the commons during that time had not furn- 
ished them with the means of an adequate knowl- 
edge concerning it. When, however, I conversed 
with these, as I travelled along, I discovered a 
profound attention to what I said; an earnest 
desire to know more of the subject; and a gener- 
ous warmth in favor of the injured Africans, which 
I foresaw could soon be turned into enthusiasm. 
Hence I perceived that the cause furnished us 
with endless sources of rallying ; and that the 
ardor, which we had seen with so much admira- 
tion in former years, could be easily renewed, 

I had scarcely finished my journey, when Mr. 
Pitt died. This event took place in January, 1806. 
I shall stop therefore to make a few observations 
upon his character, as it related to this cause. 
This I feel myself bound in justice to do, because 
his sincerity towards it has been generally ques- 
tioned. 

The way in which Mr. Pitt became acquainted 

with this question, has already been explained. 

A few doubts having been removed, when it was 

first* started, he professed himself a friend to the 

abolition. The first proof, which he gave of his 

friendship to it, is known but to few ; but it is, 

nevertheless, true, that so early as in 1788, h^ 

occasioned a communication to be made to the 

French government, in which he recommended 

a union of the two countries for the promotion 

4>t'the great measure. This proposition seeme4 

20* 
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to be then oew and strange to the court of F^an^i^ 
iind the answer was not favorable. 

Prom this time his efforts were reduced within 
the boundaries of his own power. As far, how* 
ever, as he had scope, he exerted them. If we 
look at him in his parliamentary capacity, it must 
be acknowledged by all, that he took an active 
strenuous, and consistent part, and this year after 
year, by which he realized his professions. In 
my own private communications with him, which 
Wer^ frequent, he never failed to give proofs of a 
similar disposition. I had always free access to 
him. I had no previous note or letter to write 
for admission. Whatever papers I wanted, he 
ordered. He exhibited also in his conversation 
with me on these occasions marks of a more tha& 
ordinary interest in the welfare of the cause. 
Among the subjects which were then started, 
there was one, which was always near his heart. 
This was the civilization of Africa. He looked 
upon this great work as a debt due to that coik 
tinent for the many injuries we had inflicted upon 
it : and had the abolition succeeded sooner, as in 
the infancy of his exertions he had hoped, I know 
he had a plan, suited no doubt to the capacious- 
ness of his own mind, for such establishments in 
Africa, as he conceived would promote in due 
time this important end. 

I believe it will be said, notwithstanding what 
I have advanced, that if Mr. Pitt bad exerted 
himself as the minister of the country in behalf 
<rf the abolition, he could have carried it. TMb 
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Mngs the matter to an issue ; for unquestiooaUy 
the charge of insincerity^ as it related to this great 
question, arose from the mistaken notion^ tbat^ aa 
kts measures in parliament were supported by 
great majorities, he could do as he pleased there^ 
But they who hold this opinion must be informed^ 
that there were great difficulties, against which 
be had to struggle on this subject. The lord 
chancellor Thurlow ran counter to his wishes 
almost at the very outset. Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Dundas did the same. Thus, to go no fur- 
ther, three of the most powerful members of the 
cabinet were in direct opposition to him. The 
abolition, then, amidst this difference of opinion, 
could never become a cabinet measure ; but if 
80, then all his parliamentary efforts in this case 
wanted their usual authority, and he could only 
exert his influence as a private man.^ 

But a difficulty, still more insuperable, present- 
ed itself, in an occurrence which took place in 
the year 1791, but which is much too delicate to 
he mentioned. The explanation of it, however, 
would convince the reader, that all the efforts of 
Mr. Pitt from that day were rendered useless : I 
ftiean as to bringing the question, as a minister 
of state, to a favorable issue. 

But though Mr. Pitt did not carry this great 
question, he was yet one of the greatest supportera 

« ThiB he did with great effect on one or two oocaskms. On Um 
motion of Mr. Cawthome in 1791, the cause hung as it were by a 
thread; andwoukl have fiuled that day, to my knowledge, but fer 
has ■eaaopttble exertions. 
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of it. He fostered it in its infancy. I^ in bis 
public situation, be had then set his face against 
it, where would have been our hope 1 He upheld 
it also in its childhood ; and though in this state 
of its existence it did not gain from his protec- 
tion all the strength which it was expected it 
would have acquired, he yet kept it from falling", 
till his successors, in whose administration a 
greater number of favorable circumstances con- 
curred to give it vigor, brought it to triumphant 
maturity. 

Lord Grenville and Mr. Pox, having been 
called to the head of the executive government 
on the death of Mr. Pitt, the cause was ushered 
into parliament under new auspices. In a former 
year his majesty had issued a proclamation, by 
which British merchants were forbidden- (with 
certain defined exceptions) to import slaves into 
•the colonies which had been conquered by the 
British arms in the course of the war. This cir- 
cumstance afforded an opportunity of trying the 
question in the house of commons with the great- 
est hope of success. Accordingly Sir A. Pigott, 
the attorney-general, as an officer of the crown, 
brought in a bill on the thirty-first of March, 
1806, the first object of which was, to give effect 
to the proclamation now mentioned. The second 
was, to prohibit British subjects from being en- 
gaged in importing slaves into the colonies of any 
foreign power, whether hostile or neutral. And 
the third was, to prohibit British subjects and Brit- 
ish capital from being employed in carrying on 
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•H SUve^^trade in foreign ships ; and also to pre^ 
T6Dt tfa« outfit of foreign ships from British ports. 

Sir A. Pigott, on the introduction of this bill, 
made an appropriate speech. The bill was sup- 
ported by Mr. Pox, Sir William Yonge, Mr. 
•Brooky and Mr. Bagwell ; but opposed by gene- 
rals Tarleton and Oascoyne, Mr. Rose, 9ir Robert 
Peel, and Sir Charles Price. On the third reading, 
a division being called for, there appeared for it 
4hirty-five, and against it only thirteen. 

On the seventh of May it was introduced into 
the lords. The supporters of it there were, the 
duke (^ Gloucester, lord Grenville, the bishops 
of London and St. Asaph, the earl of Bucking-* 
hamshire, and the lords Holland, Lauderdale, 
Auckland, Sidmouth, and Ellenborough. The 
^posers were, the dukes of Clarence and Sussex, 
- the marquis of Slig^, the earl of Westmoreland, 
and the lords Eldon and Sheffield. At length a 
^vision took (dace, when there appeared to be in 
fsivor of it forty-three, and against it eighteen. 

During the discussions, to which this bill gave 
bktb, lord Grenville and Mr. Fox declared m 
substance, in their respective bouses of parliament,, 
•thai tbey felt the question d* the Slave-trade to 
be one which involved the dearest interests of 
< humanity, and the most urgent elaintsof policy, 
justice, and religion ; and that, should they sue- 
oeed in effecting ite abolitida, tbey would regard 
dwt eaccess as entailing more true glory <m their 
fuimfiiitftratioB, and laore hoilor and advantage on 
tbtkr eouajtry, tbaii any other measure in wbinh 
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they could be engaged. The bill having passed, 
(the first which dismembered this cruel trade,) it 
was thought proper to follow it up iu a prudent 
manner ; and, as there was not then time in the 
advanced period of the session to bring in another 
for the total extinction of it, to move a resolution, 
by which both bouses should record those princi- 
ples, on which the propriety of the latter measure 
was founded. It was judged also expedient that 
Mr. Fox, as the prime minister in the house of 
commons, should introduce it there. 

On the tenth of June Mr. Fox rose. He began 
by saying that the motion, with which he should 
conclude, would tend in its consequences to effect 
the total abolition of the Slave-trade ; and he 
confessed that, since he had sat in that house, (a 
period of between thirty and forty years,) if he 
bad done nothing else, but had only been instru- 
mental in carrying through this measure, he 
should think his life well spent ; and should reture 
quite satisfied that he had not lived in vain. 

In adverting to the principle of the trader he 
noticed some strong expressions of Mr. Burke 
concerning it. *^To deal in human flesh and 
blood,'^ said that great man, ^^or to deal, not in 
the labor of men, but in men theihselves, was to 
devour the root instead of enjoying the fruit df 
human diligence.*' 

Mr. Fox then took a view of the opinions of 
different members of the house on this great ques- 
tion ; and showed that though many had opposed 
the abolition, all but tw^ or three, among whom 
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were the members for Liverpool, had confessed 
that the trade ought to be done away. He then 
went over the different resolutions of the house 
on the subject, and concluded from thence, that 
they were bound to support his motion. 

He combated the argument, that the abolition 
would ruin the West Indian islands. In doing 
this he paid a handsome compliment to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Pitt, whose speech upon this particular 
point was, he said, the most powerful and con- 
vincing of any he had ever heard. Indeed they, 
who had not heard it, could have no notion of it. 
It was a speech, of which he would say with the 
Roman author, reciting the words of the Athenian 
orator, ^^ Quid esset, si ipsum audivissetis !" It 
was a speech no less remarkable for splendid elo- 
quence, than for solid sense and convincing rea- 
son ; supported by calculations founded on facts> 
and conclusions drawn from premises, as correctly 
as if they had been mathematical propositions ; 
all tending to prove that, instead of the West 
Indian plantations suffering an injury, they would 
derive a material benefit by the abolition of the 
Slave-trade. He then called upon the friends of 
this great man to show their respect for his memo- 
ry by their votes ; and he concluded with moving, 
"that this house, considering the African Slave- 
trade to be contrary to the principles of justice^ 
humanity, and policy, will, with all practicable 
expedition, take effectual measures for the aboli- 
tion of the said trade, in such a manner, and at 
Btrch a period, as may be deemed advisable.*' 
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Sir Ralph Milbank rose, and seconded the mo« 
tion. 

Greneral Tarleton rose next. He deprecated 
the abolition, on account of the effect which it 
would have on the trade and revenue of the 
country. 

Mr. Francis said the merchants of Liverpool 
were at liberty to ask for compensation ; but he, 
for one, would never grant it for the loss of a 
trade, which had been declared to be contrary to 
humanity and justice. As a uniform friend to 
this great cause, he wished Mr. Fox had not in-'* 
troduced a resolution, but a real bill for the aboli* 
tion of the Slave-trade. He believed that both 
houses were then disposed to do it away. He 
wished the golden opportunity might not be lost. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it a proposition, on 
which no one could entertain a doubt that the 
Slave-trade was a great evil in itself; and that 
it was the duty and policy of parliament to extir* 
pate it ; but he did not think the means o&idreA 
were adequate to the end proposed. The aboli- 
tion, as a political question, was a difficult one. 
The year 1796 had been once fixed upon by the 
house, as the period when the trade was to cease ; 
but, when the time arrived, the resolution was 
not executed. This was a proof, either that the 
house did not wish for the event, or that tbey 
judged it impracticable. It would foe impossible, 
he said, to get other nations to concur in the 
measure ; and even if they were to concur, it 
could not be effected. We might restrain the 
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aubjects of the parent-state from following the 
trade ; but we could not those in our colonies. 
A hundred frauds would be committed by these, 
which we could not detect. He did not mean 
by this, that the evil was to go on for ever. Had 
a wise plan been proposed at first, it might have 
been half-cured by this time. The present reso- 
lution would do no good. It was vague, inde- 
finite, and unintelligible. Such resolutions were 
only the slave-merchants' harvests. They would 
go for more slaves than usual in the interim. He 
should have advised a system of duties on fresh 
importations of slaves, progressively increasing to 
a certain extent ; and that the amount of these 
duties should be given to Ujc plarlters, as a 
bounty to encourage the negro-population upon 
their estates. Nothing could be done, unless we 
went hand in hand with the latter. But he 
should deliver himself more fully on this subject, 
when any thing specific should be brought for- 
ward in the shape of a bill. 

Sir S. Romilly, the solicitor-general, differed 
from lord Castlereagh ; for he thought the reso* 
lution of Mr. Fox was very simple and intelligible. 
If there was a proposition vague and indefinite, 
it was that advanced by the noble lord, of a sys- 
tem of duties on fresh importations, rising pro- 
gressively, and this under the patronage and co- 
operation of the planters. Who could measure 
the space between the present time and the abo- 
lition of the trade, if that measure were to depend 
upon the approbation of the colonies 1 

VOL. III. 21 
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The* cruelly and injustice of the Slave-trade 
had been established by evidence beyond a doubt. 
It had been shown to be carried on by rapine, 
robbery, and murder ; by fomenting and encour- 
aging wars ; by false accusations ; and imagin- 
ary crimes. The unhappy victims were torn 
away not only in the time of war, but of profound 
peace. They were then carried across the At- 
lantic, in a manner too horrible to describe ; and 
afterwards subjected to eternal slavery. In sup- 
port of the continuance of such a traffic, he knew 
of nothing but assertions already disproved, and 
arguments already refuted. Since the year 1796, 
when it was to cease by a resolution of parlia- 
ment, no less that^ three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand Africans had been torn away from their 
native land. What an accumulation was this to 
our former guilt ! 

General Gascoyne made two extraordinary as- 
sertions : First, that the trade was defensible on 
Scriptural ground. ^' Both thy bondmen and thy 
bondmaids, which thou shall have, shall be of the 
heathen, that are round about thee ; of them 
shall you have bondmen and bondmaids. And 
ihou shalt take them as an heritance for thy chil- 
dren after thee to inherit them for a possession ; 
they shall be thy bondmen for ever." Secondly, 
that the trade had been so advantageous to 
this country, that it would have been advisable 
even to institute a new one, if the old had not 
existed. 

Mr. Wilberforce replied to (general Gascoyne. 
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He then took a view of the speech of lord Castle- 
reagh, which he answered point by point. In the 
course of his observations he showed that the 
system of duties, progressively increasing, as pro- 
posed by the noble lord, would be one of the most 
effectual modes of perpetuating the Slave-trade. 
He exposed also the false foundation of the hope 
of .any reliance on the co-operation of the colo- 
nists. The house, he said, had, on the motion 
of Mr. Ellis in the year 1797, prayed his majesty to 
consult with the colonial legislatures to take such 
measures as might conduce to the gradual aboli- 
tion of the African Sla ve-t rade. This address was 
transmitted to them by lord Melville. It was re- 
ceived in some of the islands ^vith a declaration, 
^' that they possibly might, in soHffe instsAes, en- 
deavor to improve the condition of their slaves ; 
but they should do this, not with any view to the 
abolition of the Slave-trade ; for they considered 
that trade as their birth-right, which could not 
be taken from them ; and that we should deceive 
ourselves by supposing that they would agree to 
such a measure." He desired to add to this, the 
declaration of General Prevost in his public letter 
from Dominica. Did he not say, when asked 
what steps had been taken there in consequence 
oi the resolution of the house in 1797, "that (he 
act of the legislature, entitled an act for the en«- 
couragement, protection, and better government 
of slaves, appeared to him to have been consid- 
ered, frouci' the day li was passed until this hour« 
as a political measure to avert the interference of 
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the mother-country in the management of the 
slaves V 

Sir William Yonge censured the harsh language 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, who had applied the terras 
rapine, robbery, and murder, to those who were 
connected with the Slave-trade. He considered 
the resolution of Mr. Fox as a prelude to a bill for 
the abolition of that traffic, and this bill as a pre- 
lude to emancipation, which .would not only be 
dangerous in itself, but would change the state 
of property in the islands. 

Ldrd Henry Petty, after having commented on 
the speeches of Sir S. Romilly and lord Castle- 
reagh, proceeded to state his own opinion on the 
trade ; which was, that it was contrary to justice, 
humai4%, and*^ound policy, all of which he con- 
sidered to be inseparable. On its commencement 
in Africa the wickedness began. It produced 
there fraud and violence, robbery and murder. 
it gave birth to false accusations, and a mockery 
of justice. It was the parent of every crime, 
which could at once degrade and afflict the 
kuman race. After spreading vice and misery 
all over this continent, it doomed its unhappy 
▼ictiros to hardships and cruelties which were 
worse than death. The first of these was con- 
spicuous in their transportation. It was found 
•there, that cruelty begat cruelty ; that the sys- 
tem, wicked in its beginning, was equally so 
in its progress ; and that it perpetuated its mi- 
series wherever it was carried on. Nor was it 
iMtneful only to the objects, but to the promoters 



of it. JThe lo^s of British seamen ia thid traffic- 
was enormous. One-fifth of ail, who were exxw, 
ployed in it, perished ; that is, they became the 
victims of a system, which was founded on fraud|{ 
mbbery, and murder ; and which, procured to th^ 
British nation nothing but the execration of man-*, 
kind. Nor had we yet done with the evils which 
attended it ; for it brought in its train the worsif 
of all moral effects, not only as it respected the 
poor slaves, when transported to the colonies, 
bat as it respected those who had concerns with 
tbem there. The arbitrary power, which it conf 
ferred, afforded men of bad dispositions full scope 
for the exercise of their passions ; and it rendered 
men, constitutionally of good dispositions, cailoua 
to the misery of others. Thus it deprl^ffed the 
nature of all who were connected with it. These 
considerations had made him a friend to the abo^ 
lition from the time he was capable of reasoning 
upon it. They were considerations, also, which 
determined the house in the year 1782 to adopt 
a measure of the same kind as the present. Had 
any thing happened to change the opinion of 
n>embers since 1 On the contrary, they had now 
the clearest evidence, that all the arguments then 
used against the abolition were fallacious ; being 
founded not upon truth, but on assertions devoid 
of all truth, and derived from ignorance or pre* 
j«idice. 

Having made these remarks, he proved by a 
number of facts the folly of the argument, that 
the Africans labored under such a total degrade* 

21* 
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don of mental and moral faculties, th%t they 
Were made for slavery. 

He then entered into the great subject of popu- 
lation. He showed that in all countries, where 
there were no unnatural hardships, manictnd would 
support themselves. He applied this reasoning to 
the negro population in the West Indies ; which 
he maintained could not only be kept up, but in- 
creased, without any further importations from 
Africa. 

He then noticed the observations of Sir W. 
Yonge on the words of Sir S. Romilly ; and de- 
sired him to reserve his indignation for those 
who were guilty of acts of rapine, robbery, and 
murder, instead of venting it on those who only 
did their duty in describing them. Never were 
accounts more shocking than those lately sent to 
government from the West Indies. Lord Sea- 
forth, and the attorney-general, could not refrain, 
in explaining them, from the use of the words 
murder and torture. And did it become members 
of that house (in order to accommodate the nerves 
of the friends of the Slave-trade) to soften down 
their expressions, when they were speaking on 
that subject ; and to desist from calling that mur- 
der and torture, for which a governor and the 
attorney-general of one of the islands could find 
no better name ? 

After making observations relative to the co- 
operation of foreign powers in this great work, he 
hoped that the house would not suffer itself to be 
drawn, either by opposition or by ridicule, to the 
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wight IX to the left ; but that it would advance 
straight forward to the accomplishment of the 
most magnanimous act of justice, that was ever 
achieved by any legislature in the world. 

Mr. Rose declared, that on the very first pro* 
mulgatioo of this question, he had proposed to the 
friends of it the very plan of his noUe friend, lord 
Castlereagh ; namely, a system of progressive du* 
ties, and of bounties for the promotion of the ne- 
gro population. This he said to show that he 
was friendly to the principle of the measure. He 
would now observe, thaC he did not wholly like 
the present resolution. It was too indefinite. He 
wished also, that something had been said on the 
subject of compensation. He was fearful also, lest 
the abolition should lead to the dangerous change 
of emancipation. The negroes, he said, could not 
be in a better state, or more faithful to their mas- 
ters, than they were. In three attacks made by 
the enemy on Dominica, where he had a large 
property, arms had been put into their hands ; and 
every one of them had exerted himself faithfully. 
With respect to the cruel acts in Barbadoes, an 
account of which had been sent to government by 
lord Seafgrth and the attorney-general of Barba^ 
does, he had read them ; and never had he read 
any thing on this subject with more horror. He 
would agree to the strongest measures for the pre- 
vention :of such acts in future. He would even 
give up the colony, which should refuse to make 
the wilful murder of a slave felony. But as to the 
other or common evils complained of, he thought 
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the remedy should be gradual ; and such also, as 
the planters would concur in. He would, never* 
iheless, not oppose the present resolution. 

Mr. Barham considered compensation but rea* 
sonable, where losses were to accrue from the 
measure, when it should be put in execution ; but 
he believed that the amount of it would be much 
less than was apprehended. He considered eman- 
cipation, though so many fears had been expressed 
about it, as forming no objection to the abolition, 
though he had estates in the West Indies himself. 
Such a measure, if it could be accomplished suc- 
cessfully, would be an honor to the country, and 
a blessing to the planters ; but preparation must 
be made for it by rendering the slaves fit for free- 
dom, and by creating in them an inclination to 
free labor. Such a change could only be the 
work of time. 

Sir John Newport said that the expressions of 
Sir S. Romilly, which had given such offence, had 
been used by others; and would be used with 
propriety, while the trade lasted. Some slave- 
dealers of Liverpool had lately attempted to pre- 
judice certain merchants of Ireland in their favor. 
But none of their representations answered ; and 
it was remarkable, that the reply made to them 
was in these words. ^* We will have no share in 
a traffic, consisting in rapine, blood, and murder." 
He then took a survey of a system of duties pro- 
gressively increasing, and showed, that it would 
be utterly inefficient ; and that there was no real 
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remedy for the differcDt evils complained of, but 
in the immediate prohibition of the trade. 

Mr. Canning^ renewed his professions of friend- 
ship to the cause. He did not like the present 
resolution ; yet he would vote for it. He should 
have been better pleased with a bill, which would 
strike at once at the root of this detestable com- 
merce. 

Mr. Manning wished the question to be deferred 
to the next session. He hoped compensation 
would then be brought forward as connected with 
it. Nothing, however, effectual could be done 
without the concurrence of the planters. 

Mr. William Smith noticed, in a striking man- 
ner, the different inconsistencies in the arguments 
of those who contended for the continuance of the 
trade. 

Mr. Windham deprecated not only the Slave- 
trade, but slavery also. They were essentially 
connected with each other. They were both evils, 
and ought both of them to be done away. Indeed, 
if emancipation would follow the abolition, he 
should like the latter measure the better. Rapine, 
robbery, and murder were the true characteristics 
of this traffic. The same epithets had not indeed 
been applied to slavery, because this was a condi- 
tion, in which some part of the human race had 
been at every period of the history of the world. 
It was, however, a state, which ought not to be 
allowed to exist. But notwithstanding all these 
confessions, he should weigh well the consequen- 
ces of the abolition before he gave it his support. 
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It would be on a balance between the evils them- 
selves and the consequences of removing them, 
that he should decide for himself on this question. 

Mr. Fox took a view of all the arguments, which 
bad been advanced by the opponents of the aboli- 
tion ; and having given an/appropriate answer to 
each, the house divided, when there appeared for 
the resolution one hundred and fourteen, and 
against it but fifteen. 

Immediately after this division Mr. Wilberforce 
moved an address to his majesty, ^' praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to direct a nego- 
tiation to be entered into, by which foreign powers 
should be invited to co-operate with his majesty 
in measures to be adopted for the abolition of the 
African Slave-trade." 

This address was carried without a division. It 
was also moved and carried, that " these resolu- 
tions be communicated to the lords; and that their 
concurrence should be desired therein." 

On the twenty-fourth of June the lords met to 
consider of the resolution and address. The earl 
of Westmoreland proposed, that both counsel and 
evidence should be heard against them ; but his 
proposition was overruled. 

Lord Grenville then read the resolution of the 
commons. This resolution, he said, stated firsC^ 
that the Slave-trade was contrary to humanity, 
justice, and sound policy. That it was contrary 
to humanity was obvious ; for humanity might be 
said to be sympathy for the distress of others, or 
a desire to accomplish benevolent ends by. good 
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means. But did not the Slave-trade convey ideas 
the very reverse of this definition 1 It deprived 
men of all those comforts, in which it pleased the 
Creator to make the. happiness of his creatures to 
consist, of the blessings of society, of the charities 
of the dear relationships of husband, wife, father, 
son, and kindred ; of the due discharge of the re- 
lative duties of these, and of that freedom, which 
in its pure and natural sense was one of the great- 
est gifts of God to man. 

It was impossible to read the evidence, as it re- 
lated to this trade, without acknowledging the 
inhumanity of it, and our own disgrace. By what 
means was it kept up in Africa ? By wars insti- 
gated, not by the passions of the natives, but by 
our avarice. He knew it would be said in reply, 
to this, that the slaves, who were purchased by us, 
would be put to death, if we were not to buy them. 
But what should we say, if it should turn out, 
that we were the causes of those very cruelties, 
which we affected to prevent 1 But, if it were not 
so, ought the first nation in the world to conde- 
scend to be the executioner of savages ? 

Another way of keeping up the Slave-trade was 
by the practice of man-stealing. The evidence 
was particularly clear upon this head. This prac- 
tice included violence, and often bloodshed. The 
inhumanity of it, therefore, could not be doubted. 

The unhappy victims being thus procured, were 
conveyed, he said, across the Atlantic in a man- 
ner which justified the charge of inhumanity again. 
Indeed) the suffering here was so gi^eat, that nei- 
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tber the mind ^ould conceive, nor the tongue de- 
scribe, it. He had said on a former occasion, that 
in their transportation there was a greater portion 
of misery condensed within a smaller space, than 
had ever existed in the knowji world. He would 
repeat his words ; for he did not know how he 
could express himself better on the subject. And, 
after all these honors, what was their destiny 1 
It was such as justified the charge in the resolu- 
tion again : for, after having survived the sickness 
arising from the passage, they were doomed to 
interminable slavery. 

We had been, he said, so much accustomed to 
words, descriptive of the cruelty of this traffic, that 
we had almost forgotten their meaning. He wish- 
^ed that some person, educated as an Englishman, 
with suitable powers of eloquence, but now for the 
first time informed of all the horrors of it, were to 
address their lordships upon it, and he was sure 
that they would instantly determine that it should 
cease. But the continuance of it had rendered 
cruelty familiar to us ; and the recital of its hor- 
rors had been so frequent, that we could now hear 
them stated without being affected as we ought to 
be. He entreated their lordships, however, to en- 
deavor to conceive the hard case of the unhappy 
victims of it ; and as he had led them to the last 
6tage of their miserable existence, which was in 
the colonies, to contemplate it there. They «rere 
there under the arbitrary will of a cruel task-mas- 
tcir from morning till night. When they went to 
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xest, wouU Bot their doBam^ b^ frightfiil ? Whw 
they avrake^y would they not awake 

• '** offly to discover sights of woe, 
Hegieiui of sorrow, dolefiil shades, where peaoe 
And rest can never dwdl, hope newer ooaies 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges?" 

They knew no change, except in the humor 
of their masters, to whom their whole destiny was 
intrusted. We might perhaps flatter ourselveis 
with saying, that they were subject to the will of 
Englishmen. But Engliehmen were not better 
than others, when in possession of arbitrary power. 
The very fairest exercise of it was a never-failing 
corrupter of the heart. But suppose it were Al- 
lowed, that self-interest might operate some little 
against cruelty; yet where was the interest of the 
overseer or the driver .? But he knew it would be 
said, that the evils complain^ed of in the colonies 
•had been mitigated. There ixiight be instates 
.of this; but they could never be cured, while 
jBlavery existed. Slavery took a^way mor« thai^ 
half of the human character. Hence the pca0«- 
tic^, where it existed, of rejeotiog the teetiAHtty 
of the slave : but, if his testimony wias rejected* 
where could be his redress against bis eiptpressor;? 

Having shown the inhumanity, be wtould piro* 
ceed to the second point in the reaolutioo, or ;tb# 
injustice, of the trade. We had ^wp ideas o/ jas^ 
tXce^ ^rsty as it belonged to socie^^by vklue of i^ 
pocial compact^ and, secqndlyt as ,it belongiad In 
qieii«jiot as citi^ensof a eomini^nityi bfit a^i beua^ 

▼OL. III. SS 
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of one eommoD nature. In a state of nature, nm 
kad a right to the fruit of his own lahor absotnte- 
ly to himself ; and one of the mavin purposes^ i^ 
which be entered into soeiety, was, that he might 
be better protected in the possession of his rights. 
In both cases therefore it was manifestly unjust, 
that a man should be made to labor during the 
whole of his life, and yet have no benefit from his 
labor. Hence the Slave-trade and the colonial 
•slavery were a violation of the very principle upooi 
which all law for the protection of property was 
founded. Whatever benefit was derived from 
-that trade to an individual, it was derived from 
.dishonor and dishonesty. He forced from the 
•unhappy victim of it that, which the latter did 
not wish to give him ; and he gave to the same 
victim that, which he in vain attempted to show 
was an equivalent to the thing he took, it being 
a thing for which there was no equivalent ; and 
which, if he had not obtained by force, he would 
not have possessed at all. Nor could there be 
any answer to this reasoning, unless it could be 
provjsd, that it had pleased Grod to give to the 
inhabitants of Britain a property in the liberty 
and life of the natives of Africa. But he would 
go further on this subject. The injustice com- 
plained of was not confined to the bare circum- 
•tance of robbing them of the right to their own 
labor. It was conspicuous throughout the ays^ 
lem. They, who bought them, became guilty 
if all the crimes which had been committed in 
|ifseiilttring then ; and, when they possessed them. 
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-0f aUihe eriaiM which faelongodl lo tlietr ittha^ 
iOMta iveaAmenU The iojusUco io the hater ca«0 
.iMuounled freqatmly to murder. For what was 
it but murder to pursue a praeti€e« whkh pro*- 
fdttced unlimely death to thoueaods of ionocent 
mud helpleee beiogs 1 It was a duty, which their 
.JkNrdebipa owed to their Creator, if they hoped for 
•iHerey, to do away this moostrous oppression. 

With respect to the impolicy of the trade (thii 
'third point |q the resokitiooi) he would say at 
'fMicOy that whatever was inhuman and unjusi 
must be impolitic. He had, however, no object 
'tioa U> argue the point upon its own particular 
jnerits : and, firsts he would observe, that a grea^ 
man, Mr. Pitt, now no more, had exerted his vast 
^powers on many subjects to the admiration of his 
4ieearere ; but on none more successfully than 09 
.the subject of the abolition of the Slave-trade^ 
He proved, after making an allowance for the 
fprice paid for the slaves in the West Indies, for 
:the loss of them in the seasoning, and for the ex^ 
ipense of maintaiaiAg them afterwards, and conif 
.paring these particulars with the amount in value 
:of their labor ihc^re, that the evils endured by thf 
.victims of the traffic were no gain to the master, 
in whose service they took place. Indeed, M|. 
I^iong had laid it down in his history of Jamaica, 
-that the best way to secure the planters from ruin 
would be to do that, which the resolution recom*- 
-mended. It was notorious, that when any plant- 
.er was in distress, and sought to relieve himself by 
jocreasing the JaJ>or on his estate by means of th0 
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^rebttie 0f tieur daVes, the tneiwutt iotariaEify 
^0ttd<Ml tw 1119 Aifltraecimi. WhaC Aca was ^e 
iftiporCttCioii' of fF«sh Africans iMH a systeoi^ fea^ 
jng^ to libe general niiii of the iaiaDdtf T 
' B«iC ft iiad often bees said, Ihat without fpesh 
tmportatioa& the pefwdatioii of the slaves ^ould mH 
he sopported in the iriatids. This, heweier, was 
a miBlake. It had arisen freoi reokoning the 
#eaths of the imported African^ of whom so 
Inany were lost in the seasonings amcKig the 
deaths df the Creole-slaves. He did not coaan 
to say, that under the ejcistiog degree ai misery 
the popfriaiiofx would greatly increase; but Ite 
^ould maintain, that, if the deaths and the bfrcJis 
%ere ealeulated upon those, who were either bern, 
IMT who had been a long time in the islands, so as 
4o be eonnidered a^ natives, it would be found that 
the population- had not only been kept up, but 
Ihat ft had been increai«d. 

If it was true, that 4he labor of a free man was 
eheaper than* that of a slave ; and also thai the 
labor of a long Imported slave was cheaper than 
that of a fl*esh Imported one ; and again, that the 
Ranees of mortality were much more numerous 
among the newly imported slaves in the West 
fndies, than among those of old standiog there, 
^proposrtions, which he took to be established,) 
We should see new arguments for the impdicy of 
the tra^e. 

' It might be stated also, that the importation of 
vast bodies of men, who had been robbed of tlieir 
tf ghts, and grievously irritated on that account. 
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mto our colonies (where their mieeraUe con^titoi^ 
opened new sources of anger and revenge) was ihf^ 
importation only of the seeds of insurreciioo into 
them. And here he eould not but view witt^ 
astonishment the reasoning of the West Indian 
planters, who held up the example of St. Domiaf 
go as a warning against the abolition of the Slavey 
trade ; because the continuance of it was one of 
the great causes of the insurrecti<ms and subs^? 
que'nt iniseries in that devoted island* Let us b^f 
encourage importations in the same rapid pro^ 
gression of increase every year, which took pla^q 
in St. Domingo, and we should witness the siup^ 
efiect in our own idands. .^ *^ 

• To expose the impolicy of the trade further, b^ 
would observe, that it was an allowed axiom« 
tbai as the condition of man was improved, ]f^ 
became more useful. The history of our owfi| 
country, in^ very early times, exhibited instanqis^ 
of internal slavery, and this to a considerable ex<v 
tent« But we should (iod that precisely ip .{vo* 
portion as that slavery was ameliorated, the pow^f 
and prosperity of the country flourished. Thif 
was exactly applicable to the case iniquestioi^ 
There could be no general ameilioratiiDf) of slavf^ 
in the West Indies, while the Slave-trade ls^4.i 
b»l, if we were to abolish it, we should •B^4$;i| 
the intefest of every owner of slaves to do. ii^t^ 
whifcb wo^ld improve their condition ; aD4ili¥hi$|kr 
io&ed would lead ultimately to the aauib^U^Jl^ 
ipt daTery itselfl This great eycjut, l^ofwreii^ 

2»* • -T 
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eould not be accomplished at ooce. It cooU 
only be effected in a course of lime. 
' It would be endless, he said, to go into all the 
dases, which would manifest the impolicy of this 
Miouff traffic. Inhuman as it was, unjust as it 
was, he believed it to be equally impolitic ; and 
if their lordships should be of this opinion also» 
Ee hoped they would agree to that part of the re« 
iolntion, in which these truths were expressed. 
With respect to the other part of it, or that they 
Would proceed to abolish the trade, he obserred, 
(hat neither the time nor the manner of doing it 
Were specified. Hence, if any of them should 
differ as to these particulars, they might yet vote 
for the resolution ; as they were not pledged to 
any thing definite in these respects; provided 
(hey thought that the trade should be abolisAied 
ki some time or other ; and he did not bdieve^ 
ttiat there was any one of them, who would 8anc« 
tion its continuance for ever. 
' Lord Hawke^ury said^ that he did not mean 
io discuss the question on the ground of justice 
Itnd humanity, as contradistinguished from soimd 
|k>Iicy. If it could fttirly be made out, that the 
jlfrican Slave-trade was contrary to justice and 
humanity, it ought to be abolished. It did oot» 
however, follow, because a great ^1 subsisted, 
(hat therefore it should be removed ; for it might 
%e comparatively a less evil, than tfaat whicb 
4|irouId accompany the attempt to MUMMre it. The 
VKible lord, who had just spoken^hed estrempKfied 
this : for though slavery- was a great evil in itself 
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he was of opinion, thai it could not be done »way 
bat in a course of time. 

A state of slavery, be said, had existed in Africa 
from the earliest time ; and, unless other nations 
would concur with England in the measure of the 
abolition, we could not change it for the better. 

^avery bad existed also throughout all Europe. 
It had now happily in a great measure been done 
away. But how? Not by acts of parliament; 
for these might have retarded the event ; but by 
the progress of civilization, which removed the 
evil in a gradual and rational manner. 

He then went over the same ground of argu<- 
snent, as ivhen a member of the commons in 1792* 
He said that the inhumanity of the abolition was 
▼isiUe in this, that not one slave less would be 
taken from Africa ; and thai such, as were takea 
from it, would suffer more than they did now, in 
the hands of foreigners. He maintained also, as 
before, that the example of St. Domingo afforded 
dne of the strongest arguments against the aboli*- 
tioii of the trade. And he concluded by objecting 
to the resolution, inasmuch as it could do no good; 
tor the substance of it would be to be discussed 
again in a future session. 

The bishop of London (Dr. Porteus) began bjr 
notjcing the concession of the last speaker, namely, 
likfrtt if the trade was eonirary to humanity and 
jMstioef it <wght to be abolished. He expected, 
iie itaid, that tiie noble lord would have proved, 
llialtit. vas not eetttrary to these great princ^plef, 
re .he hadrappcNrted its amiUknwM ; but m^ 
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a word had he said to show, that the basis of th^ 
resolution in these respects was false. It followed 
then, he thought, that as the noble lord had not 
disproved the premises, he was bound lo abide 
by the conclusion. 

The ways, he said, in which the Africans were 
reduced to slavery in their own country, were by 
wars, many of which were excited for the purpose; 
by the breaking up of villages; by kidnapping; 
and by convictions for a violation of their own 
laws. Of the latter class many were accused 
falsely, and of crimes which did not exist. He 
then read a number of extracts from the evidence 
examined before the privy council, and from the 
histories of those, who having lived in Africa, 
had thrown light upon this subject, before the 
Question was agitated. All these, he said, (and 
similar instances could be multiplied,) proved the 
truth of the resolution, that the African ' Blave^ 
trade was contrary to the principles of humanity, 
justice, and sound policy. 

It was moreover, he said, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the religion we pi'ofessed. It was not 
superfluous to say this, when it had been so fre- 
quently asserted, that it was sanctioned both by 
the Jewish and the Christian dispensation. With 
•respect to the Jews he would ol:»erve, that there 
Was no such thing as perpetual slavery avatrng^ 
'them. Their slaves were of two kinds, thuse'of 
their own nation, and those frotn the cmmtrjr 
•round about them. The former were to be mt 
free on -the seventh yea^ ; and the rest, of 
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mmr nation^ on the fiftieth, m 0a eke year eC Jui 
kilee* With reepeet to ibe Christian dispensation, 
it was a libel to say that it countenanced such i^ 
imffic. It opposed it both ini its spirit and in its 
principle. Nay, it opposed it pomtirrely; for it 
ifaused inen^sleelersy or sh/rearaders, among tlie 
■snrderef s of i«tbers and mothors and the moil 
psofitae criHiifials upon earlb. > 

The antiquity of slavery in Africa, which the 
tfMe lord bad glaneed at, afforded, be said, nd 
Sfgument for ite continimnee. fikich a mode of 
deience would prevent for ever the removal 
oC any evil. IC would justify the practice of tho 
Chineoe, who expiosed their mfants in the streets 
to perish. It would also justify piracy ; for that 
practice existed long before we ki^w any thing 
o{ the African Sla^re-trade. 
, He then combated the argument^ that we did 
a Undness to the Africans by taking them from 
Chm homes; and concluded, by stating to their 
I<Hrd8hipSy that^ if they refused to sancli<»i th^ 
iaeolutk>n, they would establish these princi[des, 
^that thoagh individuals might not rob and mm^ 
Aar, yet that nations might; that though indi* 
viduals incurred the penalties of death by such 
^notices, yet that bodies of men might commit 
tbem with impunity fcHT the purposes of lucre; 
and that for such purposes they were not only la 
ht permitted, but encouraged.'' 
' The lord chancellor (Erskine) confessed, that 
ha w$» not satisfied wllh his own conduct on thiii 
jnh^ool. He acknowledged with deep contritioa^ 
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tbaiy during ike time he was a member of die 
other bouse, be bad not oboe attended, when this 
great question was discussed. 
^ In the West Indies be could say, p^rsonalljr^ 
that the slaves were well treated, where be ba4 
an opportunity of seeing them. But no juc^^noa* 
was to be formed there with respect to the evSa 
complained of. They must be appreciated as 
tkey existed in the trade. Of these he had also 
been an eye-witness. It was on this accouna 
that be felt contrition for not having attended 
the bouse on this suligect; for there were soma 
cruelties in this traffic which the human imagii* 
nation could not aggravate. He bad witnessed 
such scenes over the wh<^ coast of Afcica : aud 
be could say, that, if their lordships could mikf 
have a sudden glimpse of ttiem, they would be 
Struck with . horror ; and would be astonished, 
that they could ever have been permitted to existi) 
What then would they say to their continuance 
year after year, and from age to age. / 

From informatioo, which he could not disptj^ 
be was warranted in saying, that on this continem 
busbands were fraudulently and forcibly seveiod 
A^om their wives, and parents from their children; 
and that all the ties of blood and affection we«# 
torn up by the roots. He had himself seen the 
unhappy natives put together in heaps in the hobi 
of a ship, where, with every possible attentioa t# 
them, their situation must have been intolerable. 
He had also heard proved, in ^courts oi justieej 
ikets still more dreadful thim those which he had 
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seen. One of these he would just mention. The 
•efatves on board a certain ship rose in a mass to 
liberate themselves; and having advanced far in 
(fae pursuit of their object, it became necessary to 
lepel them by force. Some of them yielded; 
Mme of them were killed' in the scuffle; but 
many of them actually jumped into the sea, and 
were drowned ; thus preferring death to the mi- 
sery of their situation ; while others hung to the 
ebip, repenting of their rashness, and bewailing 
with frightful noises their horrid fate. Thus the 
whole vessel exhibited but one hideous scene oi 
wretchedness. They, who were subdued, and 
secured in chains, were seized with the flux^ 
which carried many of them off. These things 
were proved in a trial before a British jury, which 
had to consider, whether this was a loss, which 
fell within the policy of insurance, the slaves htn 
iog regarded as if they had been only a cargo erf 
dead ntiatter. He could mention other instanceS| 
but they were much too shocking to be described. 
Surely their lordships could never consider such % 
traffic to be consistent with humanity or josiioe. 
It was impossible. 

That the trade had long subsisted there was no 
doubt ; but this was no argument for its contintt* 
ance« Many evils of much longer standing had 
be^n done away ; and it was always our duty to 
attempt to remove them. Should we not exuH 
in the consideration, that we, the inhabitants of n 
small island, at the extremity of the globe, almost 
at its north pole, were become the mcNrniDg star 
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|(9i 'enlighten the DB^oDS'Of jbbe enrlht^ao^ to ^w^ 
4ni>t them out of ihe sbadBsof darkness into ,tbe. 
fBalms jof Uglil ; thus exfaibiting tq an astoaiBbcii 
^d an admiring world the bleasings of .a iivse 
€iHi8tituti«kD 1 Let us then nat allow auch a glo- 
fMus ofq^rtunity to escape u& 

It had been urged that we abould suffer b^r the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade. He believed we 
ahould not sufier. He believed that our duty and 
«i}r interest were inseparable : and he had no dif- 
£^pl^y m saying, in tbe^ce of the world, that his 
vwn o{Mnion was, that the interests of a nation 
fwould be best preserved by its adherence to the 
jpunciples of humanity, justice^ and religion. 

The earl^ Westmoreland ^d that the African 
^ave-trade might be jQon^'rary to humanity and 
juostice, and yet it might be politic ; at least,, ii 
jQQight be inconsistent with. humanity, and yet be 
|)Ot iru^onsistent with Justice,: this was the case^ 
wj&e^ we exeiowted a criming, or engaged in war. 
,. Jit wa|» Jaowever, not contrary to jx^stice ; fqt 
Justice in this case m«3t be jwasured by the lav 
.^.|M|Ciop^. .But the .purchase/pf slaves wa« not 
contrary to this law. The Slave-trade was.fi 
(^a40 wM;i'tl|e coi^ot.pf thp iinlia^itaBts of (two 
ji^OQ^ aijd ji^rocuxed l?y pp terrors^ nqr by ai^y act 
lof rvipleac^ whate;irpr. ..^larveryihad. existed from 
ilbe^t-rM^^ ^•^l^^ woi;ld, not only ini Africa, but 
i<hWigbou).;th^ ,^i<9^hUable ^obe^ ^^P^$ ^^^ f^^' 
#i9Ki% preej^. :an4. R/O)^?^. ; . ^ pd he cwld epai- ' 
jfft^, with jjf c^t ^yftot^e to iua argument tte 
jyf^^tfii^^iyii^o^.^^^ jt^e.sla^ea ii^ C^ae ^cient 
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too bad been allowed in a nation, which was ua- 
der the special direction of Providence. The 
Jews were allowed to hold the heathen in bond- 
age. He admitted that what the learned prelate 
kad said relative to the emancipation of the lat- 
ter in the year of jubilee was correct; but be 
denied that his quotation relative to the stealeis 
of men referred to the Christian religion. It was 
a mere allusion to that, which was doae contrar[^ 
to the law of nations, which was the only mea« 
Aure £i justice between states. 

With respect to the inhumanity of tbe trade, 
he would observe, that if their lordships, sittMig 
there as legislators, were to set their faces against 
every thing which appeared to be inhuman, much 
of the security on which their lives and projperty 
depended, might be shaken, if not totally da- 
fitroyed. The question was not whether there was 
not some evil attending the Slave-trade, but whe- 
ther by the measure now before them they should 
increase or diminish the quaatum of human hm- 
sery in the world. He believed, lor one, consid- 
ering the internal state of Africa, and the impos- 
sibility of procuring the concurrence of foreign 
nations in the measure, that they would notibe 
able to do any good by the adoption .of it. 

As to the impolicy of the trade, the policy of it, 
on the other hand, was so great that he trembled 
at the consequences of its abolition. The prt>- 
p^rty connected with this ^question amounted to a 
hundred millions. The annual produce of tlus 
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islands was eighteen inillioDf>i, and it yielded a 
- venue of four millions annually. How was this 
ifnmease property and income to be preserved 1 
Some had said it would be preserved, because the 
black population in the islands could be kept up 
without further supplies. But the planters denied 
this assertion ; and they were the best judges of 
the subject. 

He condemned the resolution as a libel upon 
the wisdom of the law of the land, and upon the 
conduct of their ancestors. He condemned it 
also, because, if followed up, it would lead to the 
abolition of the trade, and the abolition of the 
trade to the emancipation of the slaves in oar 
•colonies. 

The bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Horsely) said 
that, allowing the slaves in the West Indies even 
to be pampered with delicacies, or to be put to 
rest on a bed of roses, they' could not be happy, 
for a slave would be still a slave. The ques- 
tion, however, was not concerning the alteration 
of their condition, but whether we should abolish 
the practice, by which they were put in that con- 
dition ? Whether it was humane, just, and poli- 
tic in us so to place them 1 This question was 
easily answered ; for he found it difficult to form 
any one notion of humanity, which did not in- 
clude a desire of promoting the happiness of 
others ; and he knew of no other justice than 
that, which was founded on the principle of do- 
ing to others, as we should wish they should do 
to us. And these principles of humanity and 
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jmitke were «o tlesit thaM be found it difficult to 
make, iheth clearer. Pechapa do difficulty wa« 
greater than that of* arguing a self^evideni propor 
flktod^ and such he took to be the character of 
the .proposic/ion that the Slave^traade was inhumaD 
oad uajusli. . . 

it had been eaid that slavery had existed from 
thfa begiiuiing of the world. He would allow it^ 
But hod such a trade as the Slave-trade ever 
existed. before 1 Would the noble earl, who had 
talked of the slavery of ancient Rcnne and 
Chreece^ assert that in the course of his whole 
xeading), .however profound itt might have beeo^ 
be had found any thing resembling such a traffics? 
Where did it appear in history, that ships were 
regulariy fitted out to fetch away tens of thou- 
sands of persons annually, against their will, frool 
their native land; that these were subject to 
personal indignities and arbitrary punishments 
during Iheir transportation.: and that a certain 
proportion of them, owing to suffocation and other 
cruel causes, uniformly perished 1 He averred 
liiat nothing like the African Slave-trade was 
ever practised, in any nation upon earth. 

If the trade then was repugnant, as he maio^ 
it was, to justice and humanity, he did not 
how, without aiding and abetting injustice 
and inhumanity, any man could sanction it; and 
lie thought that the noble baron (Hawkesbury) 
was peculiarly bound to support the resolution ^ 
for. he had admitted that tf it could be shown that 
the trade was contrary to these principles, the 
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qumtie» would h% at an cud. Now tbia 

riely had leen made apparent, and bis iosAhkjf 

had not eiwn attempted to reAite ic 

He would say but little on the sabycct (ji ci». 
sealed religion, as it related to this question, be* 
cause the reverend prelate, near him, had spoken 
aa fully upon it. He might obaenr^ however, 
diat at the end of the sixth year, wbeft the He* 
brew slave was emattcipated, he was to be liirniA* 
ad liberally from the flock, the floor, and the wine^ 
press of his master. 

Lord Holland lamented the unfaithfulness of 
llie noUe baron (Hawkesbury) to his own prin* 
ctples, and the inflexible opposition of the nobta 
aarl (Westmoreland) from both which circumr 
stances he despaired for ever of any assistance 
fpom them to this glorious cause. The latt^ 
wished to hear evidence on the subject^ for the 
purpose, doubtless, of delay. He was sure that 
the noble earl did not care what the evidence 
Would say on either side ; for his mind was mads 
up, that the trade ought not to be abolished. 

The noble earl had made a difference between 
humanity, justice, and sound policy. Grod forbid^, 
that we should ever adihit such distinctions in 
this country! But he had gone further, and 
said that a thing might be inhuman, and yet not 
unjust ; and he put the case of the execution of 
a criminal in support of it. Did he not by this 
position confound all notions of right and wrong* 
In human institutions ? When a criminal was 
justly executed, was not the execution jostioe 
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to' him who suffered, and humanity to the bodyi 
oi the people at large 1 

The noble earl had said, also, that we should 
do no good by the abolition, because other nations; 
would not concur in it. He did not know what 
other nations would do ; but this he knew that 
we ourselves ought not to be unjust because they 
should refuse to be honest. It was, however,, 
self-obvious that, if we admitted no more slaves 
into our colonies, the evil would be considerably 
diminished. 

Another of his arguments did not appear to be. 
more solid ; for surely the Slave-trade ought noti 
to be continued, merely because the effect of the 
abolition might ultimately be that of the emanci-^ 
pation of the slaves ; an event, which would be< 
highly desirable in its due time. 
' The noble lord had also said that the planters 
were against the abolition, and that without thei^ 
consent it could never be accomplished. He dif^ 
fered from him in both these points: for, first, hei 
was a considerable planter himself, and yet h^ 
Was a friend to the measure : secondly, by cut-j 
ling off all further supplies, the planters would be 
obliged to pay more attention to the treatment of 
Iheir. slaves, and this treatment would render the 
trade unnecessary. 

The noble earl had asserted also, that the popii^ 

lation' in the West Indies could not be kept up 

without further importations; and this was the 

opinion of the planters, who were the best judgef 

of the subject. As a planter he differed froia his 
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lordship again. If Mndeed all the waste lands 
were to be brought into cultivation, the presets 
population would be insufficient. But the goTem- 
ment had already determined, that the trade 
should not be continued for such a purpose. We 
were no longer to continue pirates, or execution- 
ers for every petty tyrant in Africa, in order that 
every holder of a bit of land in our islands might 
cultivate the whole of his allotment; a work, 
which might require centuries. Making this ex* 
ception, he would maintain, that no further im- 
portations were necessary. Few or no slaves had 
been imported into Antigua for many years; and 
he believed, that even some had been exported 
from it. As to Jamaica, although in one year 
fifteen thousand died in consequence of a hurri«-> 
cane and famine, the excess of deaths over the 
Mrths during the twenty years preceding 1788 
Was only one per cent. Deducting, however, the 
mortality of the newly imported slaves, and mak- 
ing the calculation upon the negroes bom in the 
island or upon those who had been long there, he 
believed the births and the deaths would be foand 
6qual. He had a right ^therefore to argue that 
the negroes, with better treatment (which the 
abolition would secure) would not only maintain 
but increase their population, without any aid 
from Africa. He would add, that the newly im- 
ported Africans brought with them not only di»« 
Orders, which ravaged the plantations, but danger 
from the probability of insurrections. He wished 
most heartily for the total ab<dition of the tfade. 
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He was cofivioced» thitt it was both inhuman^ 
UDJusty and impoUiic. This had always been hi9 
epinioQ as an iadividiial aince he was capable of 
Imrming dne. It wa^i his opioion than as a legis-^ 
lator. It was his opinion as a colonial proprietor; 
ttnd it was 'his opinion as an Englifyhman, wishing 
for the proaperLty of the British empire. 

The earl of Suffolk contended, that the popula* 
lion of the slaves in the islapds could be kept up 
by i^ood treatment, so as to be sufficient for their 
eultivattoa. He entered into a detail of calcula- 
•tkms from the year 1772 downwards in support of 
this statement. He believed all the miseries of 
Bt. Domingo arose from the vast importations of 
Africans. . He had such a deep sense of the in- 
humanity and injasticje of the Slave-trade, thai, 
if ever he wish^ suiy action of his life to be re- 
corded, it would be that of the vote he should 
then give in support of the restdution. 

Loid Sidmoutli said, that be agreed to the sub- 
4itance of the resolutioi>, but yet he could not sup- 
port it. Could he be convinced that the trade 
would be iDJurious to the cause of humanity and 
justice, the question with bin) would be decided ; 
for policy could not iSe opposed to humanity and 
justioe. He had been of opinion for the last 
twenty years, that the interests of the country 
and those of numerous individuals were so deeply 
btended with this traffic, that we should be very 
oautio«M how we proceeded. With respect to the 
cidtiT«tion of new lands, be would not allow a 
•iDgls negro to be imported loc such, a purpose ; 
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but he must have a regard to the old plantations. 
When he found a sufficient increase in the black 
population to continue the cultivation already es- 
tablished there, then, but not till then, he would 
agree to an abolition of the trade. 

Earl Stanhope said he would not detain their 
lordships long. He could not however, help ex- 
pressing his astonishment at what had fallen from 
the last speaker ; for he had evidently confessed 
that the Slave-trade was inhuman and unjust^ 
and then he had insinuated, that it was neither 
inhuman nor unjust to continue it. A more para- 
doxical or whimsical opinion, he believed, was 
never entertained, or more whimsically expressed 
in that house. The noble viscount had talked of 
the interests of the planters : but this was but a 
part of the subject ; for surely the people of Africa 
were not to be forgotten. He did not understand 
the practice of complimenting the planters with 
the lives of men, women, and helpless children 
by thousands for the sake of their pecuniary ad- 
Vantage ; and they, who adopted it, whatever 
they might think of the consistency of their own 
conduct, offered an insult to the sacred names of 
humanity and justice. 

The noble earl (Westmoreland) had asked what 
would be the practical effect of the abolition of the 
Slave-trade. He would inform him. It would 
do away the infamous practices, which took place 
in Africa ; it woiild put an end to the honrors of 
the passage; it would save many thousands of 
our fellow-creatures £pom the miseries of eternal 



•Isfiefy; it wouM dbline the plaatera Co liwA 
ihoee better, wiio were akeady in that unnatural 
iCttte ;^ it wouM increase the population of our 
Mand« : it would give a death-blow to the dia^* 
hriical caieuiatiooBy whether it was cheaper to 
iporfc the negroes to death and recruit the gangv 
by fresh importations, or to work then moderately 
and to treat them kindly. He knew of no evctnt, 
which would be attended with so many UeasingK, 

There was but one other matter, which ha 
would notice. The noble baron (Hawkesbury) 
had asserted, that all the horrocB of SU Domingo 
were the consequence of the speculative opinioni^i 
which were current in a neighboring kingdom on 
the miligect of liberty. They had, he said, no such 
origin. They were owing to two causes ; £rst| 
to the vast number of negroes recently imported 
into that island ; and, secondly, to a scandalous 
breach of faith by the French legislature. This 
legislature held out the idea not only of the aboli* 
tion of the Slave-trade, but also of all slavery ; 
hat it broke its word. It held forth the rights of 
man to the whole human race, and then, in prac- 
tice, it most infamously abandoned every article 
m these rights ; so ihat it became the scorn of 
all the enlightened and virtuous part of mankind. 
These were the great causes of the miseries of 
fit. Domingo^ and not the speculative opinions of 
France. 

Earl Grosvenor could not but exprew the joy 
he felt at the hope, after all bis disappointments^ 
that this wiobed trade wodid be done away. He 
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lM>ped thai his majesty's miBktejrs were in eamevt^ 
and thai they would, early in the next session^ 
take this great question up with a deterBQiQatiea 
10 go ihrough with it; so that another year should 
nti pass, before we extended the justice and hu^* 
manity of the country, to the helpless and unfaap^ 
py inhabitants of Africaj 

. Earl Fitzwtiliam said he was fearful, lest tha 
calamities of St. Domingo shouM be brou^:!^ 
home to our own islands. We ought not,- he 
thought, too hastily to adopt the resolution am 
that account. He should therefore support tfai 
previous question.- 

Lord Ellenborough said, he was sorry to diffiir 
from his noble fiiend (lord Sidnaouth) and yet ha 
dould not help saying that if after twenty yeaa^ 
during which this question had been discussed by 
both houses of parliament, their lordships' judg* 
tnents were not ripe for its detertnination, h^ 
could not look with any confidence to a time, 
when they would be ready to decide it. 

The question then before them was short and 
plain. It was, whether the African Slave-trade 
was inhuman, unjust, and impolitic. If the pre^ 
mises were true, we could not too speedily bring 
it to a conclusion. 

The subject had been frequently brought before 
him in a way, which had enabled him to bdcoma 
acquainted with it; and he was the more anxioiA 
on that account to deliver his sentiments upon it 
m a peer of: parliament,! without reference to any 
thing be had been called «po& to^ in the 
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charge oi his professional daty. When he looked 
at the mode in which this traffic commenced, by 
the spoliation of the rights of a whole quarter o^ 
the globe ; by the misery of whole nations of help- 
less Africans ; by tearing them from their homes, 
their families, and their friends; when he saw the 
unhappy victims carried away by force ; thrust 
into a dungeon in the hold of a ship, in which 
the interval of their passage from their native to 
a foreign land was filled up with misery, under 
erery degree of debasement, and in chains ; and 
when he saw them afterwards consigned to an 
eternal slavery; he could not but contemplate 
the whole system with horror. It was inhuman 
io its beginning, inhuman in its progress, and in* 
human to the very end. 

Nor was it more inhuman than it was unjust. 
The noble earl (Westmoreland) in adverting to 
this part of the question, had considered it as a 
question, of justice between two nations. But it 
was a moral question. Although the natives of 
Africa might be taken by persons authorized by 
their own laws to take and dispose of them, and 
the practice therefore might be said to be legal 
as it respected them, yet rio man could doub|, 
whatever ordinances they might have to sanction 
it, that it was radically, essentially, and in prin* 
eiple, unjust; and therefore there could be no 
excuse for us in continuing it. On the general 
principle of natural justice, which was paramount 
to all ordinances of men, it was quite impossiUe 
to defend this traffic; and he agreed with the 
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tnoUe hmrm (HawkealHiry) ihaJ^ hwiUkg deoUUi 
ik&i h was iotmmaB aiWl unjusl, we ishAuld not 
inquire whether it was impclitfei Indead, ihe 
inquiry itself w^ttUl be tmf^iovs; for k was ihe 
CMnmoB iKdinafice of God» 4hai» that wkich W'A^ 
iahiMsan and unjust, should «ie^er be £>r ihe g'ood 
of (Bfian. Its impolicy thofefore wtus iocladed « 
iis injustice and its inhumanity. And he had ao 
doubt, when the imfwrtations were stopped^ tbtut 
the i^lanters would iatroduoe a change of syaleua 
among^ their slav-es, which would increase their 
population, so as to reader a&y further si^ipUefi 
iroia Africa unnecessary. It had been proved 
indeed, that the Negro^population in sooie of the 
islands was already in this desirable state. Mai^ 
other happy effects would follow* As to the 
losses which would arise from the abdition of 
ihe Slave*trade, they, who were interested in the 
continuance of it, had graatly overrated them. 
When pleading formerly in his professional cajta- 
kcity for the merchants of Liverpool at their lord- 
^ips' bar, he had often delivered statements^ 
which be had received from them ; and which he 
afterward discovered to be grossly incorrect. He 
^ould aay from his own knowledge, that the as- 
sertion of the uoble earl (Westmoreland) that 
property to the amount of a hundred millions 
would ibe endangered was wild and fanciful. He 
would not, however deny^ that some lass mi^t 
.accompany the, abolition.; but there could be no 
, djfficu)\y in .providing for it. Such a cousideratioH 
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ottght not to be allowed to impede their progress 
IB getting rid of a horrible injustice. 

But it had been said, that we should do but 
little in the cause of humanity by abolishing the 
Slave-trade ; because other nations would con- 
tinue it. He did not believe they would. He 
knew that America was about to give it up. He 
believed the states of Europe would give it up. 
But, supposing that they were all to continue it, 
would not our Iwnor be the gi*eater 1 Would not 
our virtue be the more signal 1 for then, 

— " faithful we 



Amons the faithless foand."- 



to which he would add, that undoubtedly we 
should diminish the evil, as far as the number of 
•miserable beings was concerned, which was ac- 
customed to be transported to our own colonies. ' 
Earl Spencer agreed with the noble viscpunt 
(Sidmouth) that the amelioration of the condition 
of the slaves was aa object which might bei ef«- 
fected in the West Indies ; but he was certain^ 
that the most effectual way of improving it would 
be by the total and immediate abolition of thi 
Slave-trade ; and for that reason he would su^ 
port the resolution* Had the resolution held out 
emancipation to them, it would not have had his 
assent ; for it would have ill become the chail 
aoter of this country, if it had been once promised, 
to have withheld it from them. It was to such 
deception that the horrors of St. Domingo were 
to be attributed. He would not enter into thd 
discussion of the general subject at present. H* 
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'fms convinced that tfae trade was iirhat tke re- 
solution stated it to iie, inhuman, unjust, awd 
jitnpolitic. He wished, therefore, most earnestly 
indeed, for its abolition. As to the mode of ef- 
fecting it, it should be such, as would be attended 
with the least inconvenience to all parties. At 
€be same time he would not allow small incon- 
veniences to stand in the way of the great claims 
<rf humanity, justice, and religion. 

The question was then put on the resolution, 
and carried by a majority of forty-one to Vwertty. 
The same address also to his majesty, which had 
been agreed upon by the commons, was directly 
Afterward moved. This also was carried, but 
>ri'thotft the necessity of a division. 

The resolution and the motion having passed 
both :house&, one diher parliamentary measure 
iwas yet necetssary to complete the proceedings 
of this session. It Was now almost universally 
lielvBVed, -in consequence of what had already 
taicdn place there, that the Slave-trade had re- 
beivdd its dettthwwound ; and that it would not 
long sin'vive it. It was supposed therefore, thvt 
4he slave-merchants would, in the interim, "fit out 
not ionlyall the vessels they had, but even buy 
ediers, to make Whit t might be called 'then last 
harvest. Hence extraordinary scenes of 'rapine, 
Und murder, ^outd be occasioned in Africa. Tb 
prevent these a new bill was necessary. This 
was accordingly introduced into the cotnrnons. 
it emuited, btft Witli one exception, that from anfl 
it the ttm 6f August 1806, no vessel should 



d^i^F «^. foK (Ji^ ait^y^rir^€i^ Qnlefse k should 
^m^ lie^ii pifefvioH45 ^iB{»loy«d by the si^iiii^ Qwn^r 
^ oiMneff^ Vk ibe. «ii\4 tcactei or should be proved 
to bai;«^ hem contr^clad for, pr«iriQU9ly ta thf 
U«4'b of JuAA 1806,, lor the pMrposc^ of being etOr 
glo}lj^ m tbm tradQ. )t ouvy now be euffioieai 
to saji that tbifi bill also paased bot,b bpuses of 
parliameiit; aoon after whicb the seasipq ejsUied* 



CHAPTER' VIII. 

CMrrmvAiMoK nMv JNii.Tt 18M, to Mabcr, iSK^-DrnxTA or Mb. B»s-r' 

BU4. rOB TUB TQTAI. ABOLITION OF TQE SlJlVB-TBADS CABRIBB IM TBV 
HOUSB OF LOBDS— -SBNT FROM THENCB TO THB COMMONS— AMBNDBD ANB 
FAMBO VmBBJS-rHJABiUBD B4CK, 4B» PASSBD WITH ITS AMBBDMBIfTB Bf 
T«B LOBBS— BECBtVBS THB ROYAL ASSENT-tBBFLBCTIOBS ON THIS OBBAT 
BVBNT. 

It was impossible for the committee to look 
back to the proceediogs; of the last session, as they 
related to the great questioo under their care, with- 
out feeling a profusion of joy, as well as of gratis 
iude to those, by whose virtuous endeavors they 
had taken place. But, alas, how few our earthly 
pleasures come to us without alloy ! a melancholy 
event succeeded^ We had the painful intelligence 
jii the month of October, 1806, that one of the 
oldest aod warmest friends of the cause was then 
^timbered with tb.e dead. 

Of the character of Mr, Fox, as it related to 
4hia ca.«se» 1 am bound to take notice^ And firsl^ 
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t may observe, that he profecnsed an attachment to 
H almost as soon as it was ushered into the world. 
ISarly in the year 178S, when he was waited upon 
by a deputation of the committee, his language 
was, as has appeared in the first volume, ^ that 
he would support their object to its fullest extent, 
being convinced that there was no remedy for the 
evil but in the total abolition of the trade.** 

His subsequent conduct evinced the sincerity of 
his promises. He was constant in his attendance 
in parliament whenever the question was brought 
forward ; and he never failed to exert his power- 
ful eloquence in its favor. The countenance, in- 
deed, which he gave it, was of the greatest impor- 
tance to its welfare ; for most of his parliamentary 
friends, who followed his general political senti- 
ments, patronized it also. By the aid of these, 
joined to that of the private friends of Mr. Pitt, 
and of other members, who espoused it without 
reference to party, it was always so upheld, that 
after the year 1791, no one of the defeats which 
it sustained, was disgraceful. The majority on 
the side of those interested in the continuance of 
the trade was always so trifling, that the abolition- 
ists were preserved a formidable body, and their 
cause respectable. 

I never heard whether Mr. Pox, when he came 
into power, made any stipulations with his majesty 
on the subject of the Slave-trade : but this I know, 
that he determined upon the abolition of it, if it 
were practicable, as the highest glory of his ad- 
ministration, and as the greatest earthly blessing 
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which it was in the power of the govemmeat to 
bestow ; and that he took considerable pains la 
convince some of his colleagues in the cabinet of 
Ihe propriety of the measure. 

' When the resolution, which produced the der 
bates in parliament, as detailed in the last chapter^ 
was under contemplation, it was thought expedu* 
ent that Mr. Fox, as the minister of state in tbft 
hoose of commons, should introduce it binoself.- 
When applied co ifbr this « put pose he cheefffiill|r 
undertpok the office, thus aclting in coiisistenojl 
with hfs public declaration in the year IT^l^ ^that 
in whatever situation he might ever (ie, he wo«M 
use his warmest efforts for the promotion of tbid 
rigktemis cause." 

Before the next measure, or the bill to preveafe 
the sailing of ainy new vessel in the .trade after 
the first of August, was pubiiciy disclosed, it was 
suggested to him that the session was^nearly o¥er$i 
Chat be nhtght possibly weary both houses by any 
other motion on the subject ; and that if he wev« 
to lose it, or to experience a diminution of his nQta« 
joritiee in either, he might injure the cause, whieiK 
was then on the road to triumph. To this objec* 
tion he replied, ^Uhai he believed both hauaee 
were disposed to get rid of the trade ; thai ham 
own life was precarious ; that if be omitted (# 
serve the injured Africans on this occasion, ho 
might have no other opportunity of doing it ; aail 
diat he dared not, under these circumstances, neg« 
lect so great a duty.** 

This prediction relative Co himself 
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Ibrtunately verified; for hia constitution, after thta 
began to decline, till at length his mortal destiny, 
in the eyes of his medical attendants, was sealed. 
But even then, w^hen removed by pam and aick- 
Bess from the discussion of political sabjects, he 
never forgot this cause. In his own suffenngs ho 
was not unmindful of those of the injured Afri- 
eans. « Two things," said he, on his death-bed, 
•«1 wish earnestly to see accomplished— peace 
with Europe, and the abol^o" <^ ^« Slave-trade." 
Bat knowing well that we could much beUer pro- 
CBCt ourselves against our own external enetaiea, 
«ian this helpless people against their oppressor^ 
he added, "but of the two I wish the latler. 
These sentiments he occasionally repeated, so that 
«Hf subject was frequently in his thoughts in his 
test illness. Nay, " the very hope of the abrfi- 
tion (to use the expression of lord Howiok m the 
house of commons) quivered on his lips in the last 
hour of it." Nor is it improbable, if earthly scenes 
ever rise to view at that awful crisis, and are pcr- 
eeptible, that it might have occuiried his mind in 
Ae last moment of his eastence. Then, indeed, 
would joy ineffable, from a conviction of having 
prepared the way for rescuing millions of human 
beings from misery, have attended the spirit on its 
departure from the body ; and then, also, would 
this spirit, most of all purified when in the con- 
iemplation of peace, good-will, and charity upon 
earth, be in the fittest state, on gliding from its 
earthly cavern, to commix with the endless ocean 
of benevolence and love. 
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At length the session of 1807 commenced. It 
was judged advisable by lord Grenviile, that the 
expected motion on this subject should, contrary 
to the practice hitherto adopted, be agitated first 
in the lords. Accordingly, on the second of Jan- 
uary he presented a bill, called an act for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-trade ; but he then proposed only 
to print it, and to let it lie on the table, that it 
might be matprely considered, before it should be 
discussed.' • . ' • 

« On the fourth no less than four counsel .were 
heard against the bill. 

On the fifth the debate commenced. But of 
tfvis I shall give no detailed account ; nor, indeed, 
df any of those which followed it. The truth is, 
that the subjeet has been exhausted. They, who 
spoke in favor of the abolition, said very little that 
was new concerning it. They, who spoke against 
it, brought forward, as usual, nothing but nega- 
tive and fanciful conjectures. To give, therefore, 
what was said by both parties at these times, 
would be but useless repetition.* To give, on 
the other hand, that which was said on one side 
only would appear partial. Hence I shall offer to 
the reader little more than a narrative of facts 
upon these occasions. 

Lord Grenville opened the debate by a very lu- 

* The di^rent debfttes in both bouses on this occasion wodd 
oeeapy the half of another volume. This is another circumstance, 
whidi reconciles me to the omission. But that, which recondlea 
me the most is, that they will be soon published. In these debates 
justice has been done to eveiy individual concerned in them. 
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niiDoiis speech. He waa supported by the duke 
of Gloucester, the bishop of Durham (Dr. Barring- 
ton), the earls Moira, Selkirk, and Roslyu, and 
the lords Holland, King, and Hood. The oppo- 
nents of the bill were the duke of Clarence, the 
earls Westmoreland and St. Vincent, and the lords 
Sidinouth, Eldon, and Hawkesfoury. 

The question being called lor at four o'clock in 
the morning, it appeared that the personal votes 
and proxies in favor of lord Grenville's motion 
amouilted to one hundred, and those against it to 
thirty-six. Thus passed the first bill in England, 
which decreed, that the African SIave*trade should 
cease. And here I cannot omit pitying to hiis 
highness, the duke of Gloucester, the tribute of 
respect which is due to him, for having opposed 
the example of his royal relations on this subject 
Id behalf of an helpless and oppressed people. The 
sentiments too^ which be delivered on this occa- 
sion, ought not to be forgotten. '* This trade," 
said he, ^' va contrary to the principles of the Brit- 
i^ constitution. It is, besides, a cruel and crimi- 
nal traffic in the blood of my fellow-creatures. It 
is a Ibul stain on the national character. It is an 
ofience to the Almighty. On every ground, there- 
fore, on which a decision can be made ; on the 
ground of policy, of liberty, of humanity, of jus- 
tice, but, above all, on the ground of religion, I 
aliall vote for its immediate extinction." 

On the tenth of February the bill was carried 
to the house of commons. On the twentieth coun- 
sel were beard a^ainat it ; after which, by agree- 
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jneDt, the second reading <rf it took place. On 
the twisnty-thirdy tbe question being put for the 
commitment of it, lord viscount Howick (now earl 
.Grey) began an eloquent speech. After be bad 
proceeded in it some way, be begged leave to eater 
bis protest against certain principles of relative 
justice wbich bad been laid dowi^ ^ Tbe raei* 
chants and planters,'' said be, **bave an undoubted 
^ght, in common with other subjects of the realn^ 
to demand justice at our bands. But that which 
they denominate justice, does not correspond with 
the legitimate character of that virtue ; for they 
call upon us to violate the rights of oth^s, and 
to transgress our own moral duties. That which 
they distinguish as justice, involves in itself the 
greatest injury to others. It is not, in fact, jus* 
tice which they demand, but — favor — and favor 
to themselves at the expense of the most grievous 
oppression of their fellow-creatures." 

He then argued the question upon the ground 
of policy. He showed by a number of official 
documents, how little this trade had contributed 
to tbe wealth of the nation, being but a fifty-* 
fourth part of its export trade ; and he contended 
that as four-sevenths of it had been cut off by his 
majesty's proclamation, and the passing of the 
foreign Slave-bill in a former year, no detriment 
of any consequence would arise from the present 
measure. 

He entered into an account of the loss of sea- 
men, and of the causes of the nH)rtality, in this 
trade. 



He wmi largely into tile stlbjeet ef rtie> negftiEK 
fdpulatto« io the- isktnd^ froi» offleial doeiimeRt9, 
gmng sa aeceuiii of it »p to the latest fcte. Kft 
pointed out the former oartifes of tts> din»»iNHioii^ 
ftod stated how the remedioB io9 f heee wouldf fottow: 

He showed bow, even if the qnantity of eolo* 
iml pvcduce shovM he diMfniehed for » irm^, this 
dtsednraiiiege would, in a rariety of i^stanees, he 
more than connterbalaneed hy adTantages^ wfaieh 
would net only be great in ihemselT^s, hot per- 
manent. 

He then entered into a refutation of the v^riooa 
ohjectioas which had been matde to the ah(^itioiiy 
in an eloquent and perspicHoua manner; and 
eonclude<l by appealing to the great authoritiee 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox in behalf of the proposed 
measui^. " Thede precious ornaments,** he said^ 
^of their age and country had examined the sub* 
ject with all the force of their capacious minds; 
On this question they had dismissed all animosi- 
ty ; all difference of opinion ; and had proceeded 
in union ; and be believed, that the best tribute 
of respect we could &how, or the most splendkl 
monument we could raise, to their memoriea 
would be by the adoption of the glorious mea- 
•ure of the abolition of the Slave-trade." 

Lord Howick was supported by Mr. Roscoe, 
who was then one of the members for Liverpool ; 
by Mr. Lushington, Mr. Fawkes, lord Mahon, 
lord Milton, sir John Doyle, sir Samoet RomiFly, 
Mr. Wilberforce, and earl Ffercy, the latter of 
whom wished that a clause might be put into 
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dre.failU by wiiioh all the childfiBa of Rlaves, Inka 
b&er January 18)0, should be made free, ^eoe*- 
Ittl Oascoyne .and Mr. Hibbert opposed the bill. 
Mr. Maonmg hoped that comf>en8ation would be 
jBade to the planters in case of loss. Mr. Ba- 
tburst and Mr. fliley Addington preferred a plan 
for gradual abolition to the present mode. These 
having spoken, it appeared on a division, thai 
lltere were for the question two hundred and 
i^hty-three, and against it only sixteen. 

Of this majority I cannot but remark, that ijt 
was probably the largest that was ever announced 
4Mt any occasion, where the house was called upon 
Jbo divide. I must obselTe also, that there wim 
Ma6b an enthusiasm among the n^erabers at this 
dime,} that Ihere appeared to be the same kind and 
degree of feseltng, as manifested itself within the 
•ame walb in the year 1788, when the question 
twms ^first started. This enthusiasm too, whiok 
mM of a moml .natme, was so powerful, that M 
vemed ^eren to extend to a converston of the 
dnart : lor iseveml of the old ppponents of tfaie 
9igfateous cause wenX away, unable to vote agaioat 
It; whflB ^others of Ahem staid in their places, and 
voted in its favor. 

On the twen^-^venth of February lord Ho* 
'W'fck inovedy that the house resolve itself into a 
(Committee on the l)ill for the abolition of the 
Hlave^trade. Sir C. Pole, Mr. Hughan, Browm, 
Aalharst, Windham, and Fuller opposed the mo- 
ttion ; mnd sir IL Milbank, and ik. Wayne, Bm^^ 
'GouBtontty, Slontague, Jacob, Wbitkrea4> 
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and Herbert (of Kerry) supported it. At length 
the committee was allowed to sit pro famugj and 
Mr. Hobbouse was pat into the chair. The bill 
then went through it, and, the house being re- 
sumed, the report was received and read. 

On the sixth of March, when the committee sat 
again, sir C. Pole moved, that the year ldl2 be 
substituted for the year 1807, as the time when 
the trade should be abolished. This amendment 
produced a long debate, which was carried on by 
sir C. Pole, Mr. Fuller, Hiley Addington, Rose, 
Ckiscoyne, and Bathurst, on one side ; and by Mr. 
Ward, sir P. Francis, general Vyse, sir T. Turton, 
Mr. Whitbread, lord Henry Petty, Mr. .Canning*) 
Btanhope, Perceval, and Wilberforce on the other. 
At length, on a division, there appeared to be one 
hundred and twenty-five agamst the amendment^ 
•and for it only seventeen. The chairman then 
read the bill, and it was agreed that he should 
report it with the amendments on Monday. The 
bin enacted, that no vessel should clear out for 
slaves from any port within the British dominions 
after the -first of May, 1807, and that no slave 
'should he landed in the colonies after the first of 
March, 1808. 

-' 'On the' <sixteenth of March) on the motion of 
4ord Henry Petty, the question was put, that the 
bill be read a third time. Mr. Hibbert, captain 
Herbert) T. W. Plomer, Mr. Windham, and lord 
-Cabtlefeagh, spoke' against the motion* Sir P. 
-Francis, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. H. Thornton, and 
Mr. '^rHiim, Sheridan; and Wilberfocce support- 
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«d k. After this the bill Wfts passed wiUioat a 
division.^ 

On Wedriesday, the eighteentbi lord Howick, 
'aceompiinied by Mr. Wilberforee and others, car- 
ried tbe bill lo the lords. Lord GrenviUe, on re- 
ceiving it, moved that it should be printed, and 
tkaf, if this process could be finished by Monday, 
4t riioiild be taken into consideration on that day. 
Tfae reason of this extraordinary haste was, that 
bn majesty, displeased with the introduction of 
Ihe Roman €a^tholic officers' bill into the com- 
tnofiS) had signified his intention to ihe tnemberii 
df 'thfe eKisting administration, that ihey were 4o 
iie displaeed. 

The UfieasinesB, which a few days before, ha4 
•flpRing up among the friends of the abolition, oa 
Alt report' that this e^ent was probable, began 
liev^ to 0bow itself thronghout the kingdom. Let- 
icvB (were iwvkten from various parts, mamfesting 
4be gFeoltesi-'fefir'and avvxiety on account of the 
etaitec^tbe bill, iMfid desiring answers of coneoia^ 
tion. Nm* was this state of the mind otherwise 
Ami wba<t might have been expected upon such 
ad* ocJicasioo -; for the biii was yet to be printed. 
Beiiig^fi amended one, it was to be argued bgahi 
ia the knrds. it was then to receive the royal as^ 
Mtit;* AH these operations implied time; and if 
was reported 'tliat the new ministry f was formed; 

. »{S.> TiiHphing^, esq. M. P. for Yaoyioulh, gaw liis voluiitti|f 
attendance and assistance to the Committee, during all these mo- 
aad 1. Bo«i^ler, esquire, was elected a membei' of it 
f Tbriauly«it«wi0tuio«, whMh .tf0Mted comfort At Hiis time^ 
VOL. III. 25 
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amoDgp whom were several, who had shown a 
hostile disposition to the cause. 

On Monday, the twenty^third, the house of 
lords met. Such extraordinary diligence bad 
been used in printing the bill, that it was then 
ready. Lord Grenville immediately brought it 
forward. The earl of Westmoreland and the 
marquis of Sligo opposed it. The duke of Nor- 
folk and the bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) sup- 
ported it. The latter said, that this great act 
of justice would be recorded in heaven. The 
amendments were severally adopted without a 
division. But here an omission of three words 
was discovered, namely, "country, territory, or 
place," which, if not rectified, might defeat the 
purposes of the bill. An amendment was im- 
mediately proposed and carried. Thus the bill 
received the last sanction of the peers. Lord 
Grenville then congratulated the house on the 
completion, on its part, of the most glorious mea- 
sure, that had ever been adopted by any legisla* 
live body in the world. 

The amendment, now mentioned, occasioned 
the bill to be sent back to the commons. On the 
twenty.fourth, on the motion of lord Howick, it 
was immediately taken into consideration there^ 
and agreed to ; and it was carried back to the 
lords, as approved of, on the same day. 

But though the bill had now passed- both 
houses, there was an awful fear throughout the 

was *thtt the honorable Spencer Perceval and Mr. Oaaning 
iadiided in it, who were wum patmne of Una gnat 
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kingdooiy lest it should not receive the royal 
assent before the ministry was dissolved. This 
«Tent took place the next day ; for on Wednesday 
the twenty-fifth, at half past eleven in the morn- 
ing, his majesty's message was delivered to the 
different members of it, that they were then to 
wait upon him to deliver up the seals of their 
aiices. It then appeared that a commission for 
the royal assent to the bill among others had 
been obtained. This commission was instantly 
opened by the lord chancellor (Erfekine) who was 
accompanied bylhe lords Holland and Auckland^ 
and as the clock struck twelve, just when the 
son wad in its meridian splendor to witness this 
iftugust act, this establishment of a Magna Charta 
for Africa in Britain, and to sanction it by its 
most vivid and glorious beams, it w*as completed. 
The ceremony being over, the seals of the respect- 
ive offices were delivered up ; so that the execu- 
tion* of this commission was the last act of the 
Administration of lord Glrenville ; an administra- 
tion, which, on account of its virtuous exertions 
in behalf of the oppressed African race, will pass 
to posterity, living through successive generation^ 
in th« love and gratitude of the most virtuous of 
mankind. 

Thus ended on.e of the most glovious contests^ 
after a co&unuanceifor twenty years, of any ever 
■earried t>tr in any age or country. A contest, not 
*6f brutWr violence, but of reason. A contest be» 
,tw«ea ,iho0e» who felt, deeply for the bappme^ 
and the honor of their follow •ciC^ittureB, A<^d thosi^ 
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who, through vicioua custoot and the irapolfle of 
avarice^ had trampled under foot the sacred rights 
of their nature, and had even attempted to effitce 
all title to the divine image from their minds. 

Of the immense advantages of this contest I 
know not how to speak. Indeed, the very agita- 
tion of the question, which it involved, has been 
highly important. Never was the heart of man 
•o expanded. Never were its generous sympa- 
thies so generally and so perseveringly excited. 
■These sympathies, thus called into existence, 
have been useful in the preservation of a national 
virtue. For any thing we know, they may have 
contributed greatly to form a counteracting ba» 
lance against the malignant spirit, generated by 
4>ur aliiiost incessant wars during this period, so 
as to have preserved us from barbarism. 

It has been useful also in the discrimination of 
moral character. In private life it has enaUed 
us to distinguish the virtuous from the more 
vicious pcurt of I he community.* It has shown 

* I haye had occasion to know Biany thoosand peiBons in the 
ooane of my trayels on this fiubject ; and I can truly say, that the 
|Mft whieh tbeae took on tfaia gveat quealion, was idways a trae 
'^RterioB of their moial character. Sooie indeed opposed the abor- 
tion, who seemed to be sorespectable» that it wasdifficdt toacooant 
for their conduct ; but it invaiiably turned out in a course of tirae^ 
cither that they had been infiueneed by interested meCires, or that 
they were not meft of steady moral pfinctplek In the year 1798, 
when the national enthosiaam was so great, the good were as £•• 
tinguishable from the bad, according to their disposition to this great 
cause, as if the tMvine Being had maiked them ; or as a friend of 
fettoe the other day obsenredi as we may vtippose tile riieep to l» 
■the ytaan the day cf jwdgwisnt. 
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tbe g«a($ral {^hUadthropist. It has unmajsked the 
vicious in spite of his pretension to virtue. It 
has afforded us the same knowledge in public 
life. It has separated the -moral statesman /rom 
the wicked politician. It has shown us who, in 
the legislative aod executive offices of our country 
are fit to save, and who to destroy a nation. 

It has furnished us also with important lessons. 
It has proved what a creature man is ! how 
devoted he is to bis own interest ! to what ^ 
length of atrocity he can go, unless fortified by 
religious principle ! But as if this part of the 
prospect would, be too. afflicting, it has proved to 
us, on- the other hand^ what a glorious instrument 
he may become in the hands of bis Maker ; and 
that a little virtue, when properly leavened, i^ 
made capable of counteracting the effects of a 
mass of vice ! 

With respect to the end obtained by this con<» 

test, or the great measure of the abolition of th^ 

Slave-trade as it has now passed, I know not 

how to appreciate its importance. To our owa 

country, iadeed, it is invaluable. We have lived) 

in consequence of it, to see the day, when it has 

been recorded asf a principle in pur legislation, 

that commerce itself shall have its moral bound? 

aries. We have lived to see the day, when W0 

are likely to be delivered from the contagion of 

the most barbarous opinions. They, who supportr 

ed this wicked traffic, virtually denied, that man 

was a moral being. They substituted the law 

of force for the law of reason. But the great 

26* 
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Act now under our comideratioti, has bftakb^d 
the impious doctrine, aad restored the ratkmal 
ereature to his moral rights. Nor is it a mattef 
of lees pleasing consideration, that, at this awful 
crisis, when the constitutions of kingdoms are on 
the point of dissolution, the stain of the hlood of 
Africa is no longer upon us, or that we haVe been 
freed (alas, if it be not too late !) from a load of 
guilt, which has hung like a mill-stone about our 
tiecks, ready to sink us to perdition. 

In tracing the measure still farther, or as it 
will affect other lands, we becoma only the moro 
Mnsible of its importance : for can we pass ov^ 
to Africa ; can we pass over to the numerous 
islands, the receptacles of miserable beings from 
thence ; and can we call to mind the scenes of 
misery, which have been passing in each of these 
regions of the earth, without acknowledging, that 
one of the greatest sources of suffering to the 
human race has, as far as our own power extends, 
been done away ? Can we pass over to these 
regions again, and contemplate the multitude of 
crimes, which the agency necessary for keeping 
«ip the barbarous system produced, without ac- 
knowledging, that a source of the most monstrous 
and extensive wickedness has been removed alsot 
But here, indeed, it becomes us peculiarly to re- 
joice ; for though nature shrinks from pain, and 
oompassion is engendered in us when we see it 
become the portion of others, yet what is physical 
suffering compared with moral guilt 1 The misery 
ai ike oppressed is, in the first place, not eonta^ 
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^bus like the crime of the oppreseork Nor is.tlMi 
mischief, which it generates, either eo frighiM 
or so pemicioue. The body, though under afflio* 
tton, may retain its shape ; and, if it cTen perish^ 
What is the loss of it but of worthless dvut 1 Bui 
When the moral springs of the mind are poisoned^ 
we lose the most exoelleift part of the constitution 
of our nature, and the divine image is no Ion got 
perceptible in us. Nor are the two erils of stmilaf 
duration. By a decree of Providence, ft>r which 
we cannot be too thankful, we are made nuMrtah 
Hence the torments of the oppressor are but teni» 
porary ; whereas the immortal part of. us, whM 
once corrupted, may carry its pollutions with ti 
Into another world. 

But independently of the quantity of physical 
snflering and the innumerable avenues to vios in 
more than a quarter of the globe, which thit 
great measure will cut off, there are yet blessings^ 
which we have reason to consider as likely to 
flow from it. Among these we cannot overlook 
the great probability, that Africa, now freed from 
the vicious and barbarous effects of this traffic^ 
may be in a better state to comprehend and 
receive the sublime truths of the Christian reli- 
gion. Nor can we overlook the probability, that, 
a new system of treatment necessarily springing 
up in our islands, the same bright sun of consola- 
tion may visit her children there. But here a 
new hope rises to our view. Who knows but 
that emancipation, like a beautiful plant, may, 
in its due season, rise out of the ashes of the 



lUM>lition of the Slave-trade, and that, when its 
•wn intrinsic value shall be known, the seed of It 
nay be planted in other landd ! And lookin|^ at 
the subject in this point of view, we cannot but 
be struck with the wonderful concurrence of 
events as previously necessary for this purpose, 
namely, that two nations, England and America, 
the mother and the child, should, in the same 
month of the same year, have abolished this im- 
pious traffic ; nations^ which at this moment have 
more than a million of subjects within their juris- 
diction to partake of the blessing; and one of 
which, on account of her local situation and in- 
ereasing power, is likely in time to give, if not 
law, at least a tone to the maimers and customs 
bf the great continent, on which she is situated. 

Reader ! Thou art now acquainted with the 
history of this contest ! Rejoice in the manner of 
Its termination ! And, if thou feelest grateful for 
the event, retire within thy closet, and pour out 
thy thanksgivings to the Almighty for this his 
unspeakable act of mercy to thy oppressed fellow 
creatures. 
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Select Remains of i^e Rev, Willum Nemns^ 
D. Z>., v>Uk u Memoir.-^'' The righteous shall 
be had in everlasting remembrance.'* They 
erect for themselves a monument, enduring as 
the throne of God« imperishable as the crown of 
glory which bedecks the brow of him who is 
Lord of all. These lights of the world are ne- 
Ter extinguished ; but while their mortal remains 
are mouldering in the tomb, the recollection of 
dietr graces enkindles in those who remain, a 
flame of holy emulation and zeal. Such is, and 
will.be the case, with respect to the lamented di- 
vine whose honored name stands at the head of 
this notice. Dr. Nevins was a man of eminent 
piety and great talent, and though he requested 
that no extended memoir of him might be at- 
tempted, yet it was never likely but that some 
accouBt of him should be written and published. 
This has been done, and the usefulness of the 
wrk before us cannot ^ail to be co-extensive with 
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its circulation. The prominent features of Or. 
Neons' character are worthy of universal imi- 
tation. His talents and acquirements wfiie su- 
perior, his piety sincere, and his wisdom practi- 
cal. Humility and amiability, diligence . and 
punctuality, were traits acknowledged by all who 
knew him. He was a powerful writer, and those 
productions of his pen which appear in this to- 
lume as *' Select Remains," are " a^ apples of 
gold in pictures of silver" — " words fitly dpoken.'' 
In addition to all the exeellendes with w^ich this 
▼olume abounds, we are happy to mentioa the 
neatneds and beauty of its typography, the white- 
ness of the paper, and the exquisite delicacy of 
ihe beautiful likeness of Dr. Nevins with which 
Ae book is embellished. We shall cease to men- 
tion London books as standards of taste and ele- 
gance, if such volumes as this are presented to ua 
from a New- York press and bindery. We re- 
commend this work to universal attention. 

From the lYew-Tork ETUtgelut 

- Nevini Remains, — A Memoir of the late Rer. 
William Nevins, with Select Extracts from his 
unpublished writings. 

The public were informed, at the time of Dr. 
Nevins' decease, that his papers had been placed, 
by himself in the hands of Rev. William Plu- 
mer, to be used at his discretion. The volume 
before us is the result, and shows that the discre- 
tion has been discreetly exercised. The memoir 
is brie( in decorous conformity to the expressed 
wish of the deceased. The selections are most- 
ly paragraphs and short essays, such as Dr. N. 
was accustomed to write for the papers. 

Probably none of our readers have yet te 
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team tbe character of Dr. Nevios, as a Chriatiati 
of rich experience, a pastor of tried fidelity, and 
a writer of religious essays unsurpassed in 6ur 
dar. To all his friends this Toiume will be a 
▼aluable memento» The publisher has spared no 
pains in the external appearance of the book, 
which is equal to the finest productions of the 
English press. The portrait is very fine. 

From the New-Tork OUMrrer. 

Select Remains of Ret. William Nevins, D. 
jD., vnth a Memoir. — This valuable work has 
just been published by Mr. John S. Taylor, cor- 
ner of Park-row and Nassau-street. It is a hand* 
some octavo of 398 pages, containing a portrait 
engraved. on steel. About 80 pages are occupied 
with a biographical notice of Dr. Nevins and 
extracts from his diary. From 1830 until 1835, 
they are given in an unbroken series. We have 
seldom read a diary with deeper interest. It be- 
comes richer and richer in heavenly thoughts as 
the author drew near the end of his earthly la- 
bors. The book consists chiefiv of selections 
from his unpublished writings, which are replete 
with the purest and most exalted sentiments, ex- 
pressed with simplicity, conciseness, and point. To 
all who have read Mr. Nevins' Essays in the 
New- York Observer, over the sigiiature of M. 
S., it is needless to remark upon the excellence 
and peculiar charm of his writings, which com- 
bine sententiousness and pungency with deep 
and living piety. The work may be recom- 
mended as useful in forming, and strengthening, 
and maturing the Christian graces. 

From tlie Kewark Daily Adrertiaer. 

Sblgct Remains of Rev. W^, Nbvihs, D. 
p.« uUh a Memoir. ' An elegant octavo of 400 
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pages, with a spirited portrait from a painting by 
Inman. The work is in all resp^ts— paper,, 
print, binding, contents— *a beautiful memorial of 
an amiable and lamented divine, whose pure ligbt 
shone brightly in the church. The memoir is 
brief and modest, consisting chiefly of extracts 
from his correspoiadence with his friends. The 
" Remains" comprise a great variety of extracts 
from Dr? Nevins' writings, containing his views 
on most leading questions which interest the at- 
tention of the christian world. 

After straining the eye over the full and con- 
densed pages of the popular publicatipns of the 
day, we experience great relief from the bold ty- 
pography, open page, and clear broad margin of 
an old-fasbioned volume like this. The pubUsh- 
er has given us a noble specimen of his art. 

From the Cooinievcial Advertiser. '^ 

Remains .of N£vin& — John S. Taylor has 
just published a large and elegantly printed and 
bound 8vo, entitled "Select Remains of the Rev. 
Wm. Nevins, D. D., with a Memoir.'* The name 
of the author and compiler is not given ; but he 
h^as executed his labor with excellent judgment - 
and taste. The memoir is a rapid sketch of the 
life of Dr. Nevins, for which, although by no 
means devoid of interest, it appears that few ma- 
terials had been preserved. 

The "Select Remains" consist, for the most 
])art, of short sketches and fragments of composi- 
tions, devout meditations, r^^flections, &c. upoi) a - 
great variety of religious and moral subjects, 
with a collection of select sentences, aphorisms. 
&c. &>c. found scattered among the papers of the 
deceased. Aniong these are mieiny bright and 
beautiful thoughts, and the whole work i^ inter- 
spersed with such a ^re spirit of meek and gen- 



tie fitHy as is but seldom to be found In the eom* 
Bositions of the best. He was a man who almost 
literally " walked with God." 

From the Anerican Citizen. 

Select Remains of theRBv. William Ne- 
viKs, D. D., with a Memoir. — This work (to 
adopt' the language of the Newark Advertiser) 
is, in all respects — pajjer, print, binding, contents 
— a beautiful memorial of an amiable and la- 
mented divine, whose pure light shone brightly- 
in the Church. The memoir is brief and mo- 
dest, consisting chiefly of extracts from his cor- 
respondence with his friends. Th? " Remains '' 
comprise a great variety of extracts from Dr. 
Nevins' writings, containing his views on most 
leading qaestions which interest the attention of 
the. Christian world. 

The volume is an octavo of 400 pages, is 
printed on large open type, has a spirited like- 
ness of the subject of the Memoir, painted by In- 
man, and engraved by Paradise, and is otherwise 
well " got up." Though Dr. Nevins died young, 
liis fame (if the word may be pardoned) as a, 
preacher and writer, was wide spread, and we 
cannot but trust that the good taste and liberal 
spirit of the publisher, as evinced in this instance* 
will be duly appreciated and rewarded. ^ Indeed^ 
the public — ^the religious public especially — are 
much indebted to Mr. Taylor lor their previous 
acquaintance with the author of these Remains, 
through the *' Practical Thoughts!^ and th« 
•• Thoughts on Popery" the first of which works 
18 every where read with pleasure, and both, it is 
iioped, with profit j and they have doubtless pre- 
pared the way for the favorable reception of lb# 
present volunue. 
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Dr. Nevins wrote much, aiid all who temi, 
will acknowledge that he wrote well. 

Froa the EvoUsf Star. 

Select Remains of the Rev. William NevinM, 
D. D., mth a Memoir — The subject of this me- 
moir was a pious and unpretending divine, in 
possession of strong faculties and many great 
virtues. His life was one of great usefulness, 
and much of his time devoted to the relief of the 
distressed and the alleviation of the misfortunes 
of his brethren. The style in which this work 
is sent forth deserves the highest commendation. 
The type is large, full, and handsome, and the 
baper is white, clear and lustrous, and presents a 
beautiful specimen of typographical neatness. 

Fr<Mii the Journal of Commeroa. 

Memoir and Remains ot Rev> Dr. Nx- 
▼INS, late of Baltimore. — An intelligent friend 
who has read this work, (which we have net yet 
found time to do,) speaks of it as "a beautiful 
volume, and as useful as it is beautiful." He adds 
— ^"^ The Memoir is prepared by a judicious friend 
of the deceased, whose name is not given, and 
the Hemains consists of short reflections jon va- 
rious subjects of every day utility, for which the 
lamented author (alas ! too soon removed to his 
reward) was so celebrated. The manner in which 
it is got up, is very creditable to the publisher, 
Mr. John S. Taylor, of Park Row, Chatham- 
street. We need such aids to reflection, and we 
hope our readers will patronize this book, and 
make themselves familiar with the precepts and 
example of the worthy disciple of our Savior." 

From the New-York AmaricaB. 

Select Remains of the Rev. Wm. Nb- 
TiNs, D. D., with a Memoir: — ^The life of a pious. 
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viapretendingk and zealous Clergfyman, ofiers lit- 
tie out of which to make a book suited to the 
popular taste — -but affection loves to perpetuate the 
memory of its objects, and afiection das ushered 
ibrth this volume, beautiful in its materials and 
typography, and well fitted to instruct, refine, 
and purify by its contents. 

The extracts from the diary of Dr. Nevins pre- 
sent him in a most favorable light, as a cheerful, 
humUe and resigned clergyman — ^who found in 
the midst of severe domestic aCRiction that his 
religion was a reality, and that its promises were 
not in vain* 

The greater part of the volume is made up of 
miscellaneous exti:acts on different subjects, all 
connected with religion, from the manuscript pa- 
pers of Dr» Nevins. 

From the Philadelpbui Gaxelte. 

We find upon our table a beautifully printed 
octavo volume, entitled " Select^ Remains of the 
Rev. William Nevins, D. D., with a Memoir ;" 
tind we observe also, a well engraved likeness of 
the estimable subject of the Memoir. We found 
time to read only the Memoir and some of the 
" Remains." We share, we suppose, with most 
persons the pleasure o£ reading diaries, auto-bio- 
jraphical sketches, and short memoirs. They 
open up the heart to the reader, and, as face an- 
swers to face in the glass, one finds his own fieart 
beating responsive to the pulsations of his whose 
experience he is gathering. Dr. Nevins was a 
man of deep affections — while he seemed to di- 
rect all its streams towards objects of eternal in- 
terest, there was a swelling up and gushing forth 
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Ibr home and the fire-side circle, that Aowed 
how salutary are the touches of reiigima upon earth- 
ly lore ; the true exercise of the latter being tlie 
Kst evidences of the existence of the former. 

The ** Reniains " are extracts from the'' sermons 
and occasional writings of Dr. Nevins» and show 
a ripe scholar, a clear thinker, and good writer. 
We commend the book to those who like reli- 
gioos reading — ^they will find pleasure in its pe* 
msal. We commend it more to those who do 
not like religious reading — they will find profit 
from its study. 

Fnm Che Neir-York«r. 

** Select Remaifis of Rev. William Nemns^ 
D. D., wiik a Memoir.'^ — Rarely have we wel* 
comed to onr table a Tolume so strikingly credita- 
ble to the American press as that now before vtB 
— a beautifully and richly executed octavo of 400 
pages. The matter is worthy of the garb in which 
it is presented. The divine whose ^ Remains " 
are thus given to the public, was a burning and 
a shining light in the Presbyterian Church, and 
his decease was deeply and widely felt by bis breth- 
ren in ftiitb, but especially at Baltimore, the theatre 
of his labors of love. The volume now published 
consists of choice extracts from his sermons, his 
letters, and his contributiojis to the religious jour- 
nals. It is embellished by a beautiful likeness^ 
and deserves an honorable place in the library of 
th^ orthodox Christian. 

From tlw New-Tork Expram. 

Select Remains of the Rev^ Mr. Netnhs, D. !>., 
with a Memoir. New- York, John S. Taylor, cor- 
ner of P&rk Row and Nassau-street ; an elegant 
octavo of 400 pages, with a spirited portrait from a 



puimiog by IHfldan. The work is in all re^ecte- 
— paper, print, binding, and contents — a beautiful 
Tnemotial of an amiable and lamented divine^ 
whose pure light shone brightly in the church. 
The Memoir iid brief and modest, consisting ehief- 
ly of extracts from his correspondence with his 
friends. The ** Remains " comprise a 'great va- 
riety of extracts from Dr. Nevins' writings, con* 
taining his. views on the leading questions whieh 
interest the attention of the christian world. 

From the Morning Star. 

Select Remains of the Rev. Mr. Nevins, 
D. D., with a Memoir, with an elegant portrait, 
from a painting by Inman. 

This is a most beautiful work. In paper, print, 
and binding, it exceeds any new work that we 
have seen. The Memoir is correct and brief. 
The Remains comprise a variety of the finest ex* 
tracts from the writings of this eminently talented 
and lamented divine : several of them are on the 
doctrines which now agitate the church. 

Fi^m the American Baptist. 

Select Remains of the Rev. William 
Nevins, D.D. With a Memoir. 8 vo. pp. 398. 

With Dr. Nevins, it was never our happiness 
lb be personally acquainted. But the perusal of 
this work has left a deep yet unavailing regret, 
thatf we should have been contemporary with sueh; 
a choice spirit^^-should have dwelt in the same 
eity with him, and it may be,, httve sided by him 
in the crowded street, and yet never have seen, 
and* never have known him ! 

And 89^ will it be with many, now; pressing 
HFttb us foil the goalt who, when they have outrun 
U» ialbe Christian: stadiiuni ha.ve seioed the gax^ 
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]aiid,aiid their virtaesand their TlctorieshaTelieeii 
heralded to the church and to the world, we shall 
regret that we saw them not, and wonder most 
of all, that living in the same age, sojourning in 
die same cities, and perhaps for a time sheltered 
beneath the same roof, we yet should hare let 
pass unimproved the golden opportunity of en- 
riching our stores of piety and intelligence by an 
endeared and confiding intercourse. 

To us the very sight of a holy man is sanctify^ 
ing. We love to gaze on his resemblance to his 
Lord, till we catch his spirit land are changed 
into the same imagb ! What gainers then might 
we have been, had we been brought within the 
influence of a man, a Christian, and a minister, 
so richly endowed with piety and intellect, and 
around whom there was thrown, in foldings of 
such richness and grace, the beautiful robe of ha- 
'^mility, as v^as Nevins ! What lessons might 
we have drawn from his holy walk, his stem 
principles of integrity, his untiring industry, his 
various and successful plans of usefulness, and 
the spirit of self-annihilation which enshrined all 
in its burning lustre ! But we have formed an 
intimacy with him through his "Remains," — 
alas ! that the response should be from the grave ! 
— and their perusal has lefl upon the heart the 
fiiint impress of a character, which, in its living 
influence* must have been peculiarly and emi* 
nently s()iritual. The "Memoir" which intro- 
duces the " Remains," though brief^ possesses yet 
a charm which other and more elaborate bio- 
graphies can seldom claim — ^that of permiting the 
subject himself to speak out the history of his 
own life and experience — so that the memmr of 
Nevins might be justly styled an auto-biograjAy* 
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The extracts from his diary and letters will be 
read with deep interest — and cold and unfeelingr 
must be the individual who can linger around 
the touching picture of his desolated and broken 
heart, mourning oyer the grave of her who was 
the wife of his youth and the charm of his life, ' 
and feel no thrilling emotion. The Christian, 
too, who is, as was the departed Nevins* all his 
life-time in bondage through the fear of death, as 
he stands by his bed-side, and beholds him with un- 
shaken &ith in the faithfulness of God, and lis- 
tens to his song, though tremulous in death, of 
joy and triumph, will dismiss' his fears, and com- 
mit his soul afresh to Him who is able to keep it 
against that day. 

But of his ** Remains,'^ what shall we say t 
We have perused, and re-perused, and will pe- 
ruse them yet again, so elevated in thought, so 
pure in style,, so eloquent in language, and so 
rich in piety are they. We think, in each of • 
these particulars, they will rank with " Pascal's 
and Adam's Thoughts," and with ** Searl's Chris- 
tian Remembrancer." By their side, on our bio- 
graphical shelf, we have placed the " Remains and 
-the Memoir of William Nevins." 

The work, as presented to the public by .its en- 
terprising publisner, John S. Taylor, Park Row, 
New- York, is a beautiful specimen of neatness in 
typography, and elegance in binding. Its ap« 
pearance will vie with any book in this depart- 
ment of literature which we have yet received 
either from the English or the American press. 
That^tbe fondest hopes which influenced Nevins 
in writing, Plumer in compiling, and Taylor 
in publishing this work, may reach the utmost 
limits of realization, is our sincerest wish. 
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SeUei Remains of ike Rett. WilliaM Nemnt^ 
D, D, mih a Memoir — New-York-^Jobn S. 
Taylor* The gifted author of these posthumoas 
iragraents, while in the midst €i his deeds of 
charity and love, and before he had reached his 
manhood's prime, was summoned firom the field 
of his labors and conflicts to 

" Join the caravan that moves 
" To the pale realms of shade." 

Perhaps the usefulness of the art of printing 
is never s# forcibly felt as when death suddenly 
severs a great mind, and extinguishes a flaming 
light from among the living. The press seems 
to grasp and converge the rays that gather pver 
the death-couch of the devoted in piety and strong 
in intellect, and pours them out again in their full 
eflTulgence, 

" The round of rajrs complete,'' 

upon a benighted world. The Press, into theever* 
husdng ear of its memory^ seems to drink up the 
last impressive lesson and parting benediction of 
the departing patriarch, as he takes his departure 
to mingle with those beyond the flood, and imparts 
to them an immortal voice, whereby '^l^ingdead, 

. he yet speaketh/' Truly may it be said of the 
lamented Nevins, " being dead, he yet speaketh" 
— speaketh in the kindness of heart by which he 
was endeared to the social circle— speaketh by 

* his good works, for which the widow and the 
ftdierless still bless his memory — speaketh in his 
exemplary piety, which made him a "burning 
and a shining light" to a captious and infidel 
people^-Hspeaketh in the language of his eloquent 
teachings and aspirations, preserved in the vo- 
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lame before us, for the enlightenment and conso- 
iation bf the way-forer on life's bleak journey* 

From Rey. Win. Adams, Psitor of tk^ 9room«-fL Ohureb, New-Yorlu 

Memoir and- Select Remains of Nevins. — ^It 
^ould be difficult to mention a book which does 
more credit to an author or a publisher than 
this. The contents are like " apples of gold in 
pictures of silver." 

Who that knew the lamented author, does not 
see his image reflected from these pages — ^refined, 
ornate, thoughtful and spiritual. We see him 
again passing through nis various and diver* 
sified trials — ^prosperity and adversity sickness 
and death, and coming out like silver that 
Jtias been tried. We commend especially the 
fragments which were written under the great* 
est of all earthly losses, and in near prospect of 
his own departurOf They breathe the spirit of 
heaven. - Blessed be Qod for such an exemplifi- 
cation of faith and patience — ^for this new evi- 
dence of the reality and stability of our hopes. 
He was a burning and a shining light, and many 
have and will rejoice in that light. 

The fragmentary form of these articles will in- 
sure frequent perusal. They are the best speci- 
mens of this description since the Remains of 
C^il; With less of his mannerism and style, 
ther^ is more of simplicity and adaptedness to 
general readers. In a time of haste and little r&* 
flection, their brilliant thoughts may arrest atten- 
tion, and lead others to reflect also. 

In unqualified terms do we commend this 
volume, for the richness of its contents and the 
uncommon elegance of its foVm. : 

WiLUAM Adaks. 
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Praetieal Tlioiighta. By the l&te I>r. 

NeviiiB, of Baltimore. 

Thoughto on Popery* By Dr. Nevins, 

of Baltimore. 

From the N«w-York Obeenrer of April 9ib, 1836. 

The Practical Thoughts consists of forty-six 
articles on prayer, praise, professing Christ, du- 
ties to Sabhath Schools, the monthly concert, the 
conversion of the world, violations of the Sab- 
hath, liberality, man's inconsistency, the pity of 
the Lord, Christian duty, death, <&c. ; the last of 
which are "Heaven's Attractions" and "The 
Heavenly Recognition," closing with the words, 
•* By the time we have done what I recommend, 
we shall be close upon the celestial confines — 
perhaps within heaven's limits." • * • 

There the sainted author laid down his pen, 
leaving the article unfinished, and went, none can 
doubt, to enjoy the blest reality of the scenes he 
had been so vividly describing. 

These articles combine great simplicity, attrac- 
tiveness, and vivacity of thought and style, with 
a spiritual unction scarcely to be found in any 
other writer. Thousands of minds were impress- 
ed with them as they first appeared ; they reprov- 
ed the inconsistent Christian,- roused the slumber- 
ing, and pouted a precious balm into many an 
afilicted bosom. While writing Ihem, the author 
buried a beloved wife, and had daily more and 
more sure indications that the hour of his own 
departure was at hand ; and God enabled him, 
from the depth of his own Christian experience, 
to open rich fountains of blessing for others. 

The Thoughts on Popery are like, and yetun^ 
like, the other series. There is the same spright- 
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' )iness of the imagination, ^e same clearn6a«» otI- 
ginality, and richness of thought, with a keen- 
ness of argument, and sometimes irony, that ex* 
poses the baseness and shamelessness of the dog- 
mas and superstitions of Popery, and that must 
carry home conviction to the understanding and 
heart of every unprejudiced reader. Piece by 
piece the delusion, not to say imposition,* of that 
misnamed church are exposed, under the heads of 
the SafRciency of the Bible, the Nine Command- 
ments, Mortal and Venial Sins, Infallibility, Idola- 
try, Relics, the Seven Sacraments, Penance, the 
Mass, Celibacy of the Clergy, P&rgatory, Canon- 
izing Saints, Lafayette not at Rest, The Leopold 
Reports, Supererogation, Convents, &c. We 
know of nothing that has jet been issued which 
so lays open, the deformities of Popery to common 
minds, or is so admirably adapted to save our 
country from its wijes, and to guard the souls of 
men from its fatal snares. 

Hints to Parents on the Garly 
Religions Education of Children. 

By Gardiner Spring, D. D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New- York. 18mo. 
with a steel engraving. Price 37J cts. 

From the New-York Weekly Messenger and Young Men's Advocate. 

Dr. Spring's Hints to Parents, — One of the 
prettiest little works of this class that we have 
ever met with, is just published; it is called 
"Hints to Parents on the Religious Education 
of Children. By Gardiner Spring, D. D." The 
author has been long and favorably known to 
the public as a chaste, powerful, and popular 
writer. The subject of the present work is one 
of great moment — one in which every parent has 
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a real interest. And wc commend this little to- 
lume, not only to pious parents, but to all who 
desire to bring up their children in such a man- 
ner as to make them an honor to themselves and 
a blessing to their fellow-men. 

From tht ComiiMrcial Adrertiser^ 

Hints io Parents on the Religious Education 
of Children. By Gardiner Spring, D, D. This 
beautiful little volume, coming out at this time, 
will be peculiarly acceptable to the congregation 
of the able and excellent author, and will Jiave 
the efiect of a legacy of his opinions on a most 
important subject, now that for a time they are 
deprived of his 'personal instructions. It is a 
work that should be in the hands of every parent 
throughout our country, who has the temporal 
and eternal interest of his ofispring at heart. 
The few and leading maxims of the Christian 
religion are plainly and practically enforced, and 
the parent's duties are descanted on in a train of 
pure and beautiful eloquence, which a father^s 
mind, elevated by religion, only could have dic- 
tated. We believe that a general knowledge of 
this little volume would be attended with conse- 
quences beneficial to society, since a practice of 
its recommendations could scarcely be refused to 
its solemn and affectionate spirit of entreaty. 

The Ministry we Need» By S. H. 

Cox, D. D., and others. 37i cents. 

From the Literary and Tkeological Retiett. 

This neat little volume comprises the inaugu- 
ral charge and address which were delivered on 
occasion of inducting the Professor of Sacrbb 
Rhbtoric anb Pastoral Theology in the 
Theological Seminary at Auburn, The friends 
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of Dr. Cox will not be disappointed in his inau- 
gural address. It bears the impress of his talents 
and piety — ^his enlarged views and Catholic spi- 
rit To analyze it would convey no adeqaate 
idea of its merits. His theme is the ministry of 
reconciliation — ** the chosen medium by wnich 
God conciliates men — ^the mighty moral engine- 
ry that a^omplis^es his brightest wonders — ^the 
authentic diplomacy of the King of kings vroxk- 
ing salvation in tfie midst of the earth." The 
manner in which he treats his subject, in relation 
to the importance of the Christian ministry, and 
the l^ind of ministry needed in this age and na^ 
tion, we ,need hardly remark, .will amply repay 
the perusal of his brethren, if not be interesting 
and instructive to the Church at large. 

" Error-scenting notoriety" may not altogether 
like the odor of this little book ; and the ** lynx* 
eyed detecters of heresy" will not be forward to 
approve a work in which they are handled with 
unsparing severity ; but by " all the favorers on 
principle of a pious, souna, educated, scriptural, 
and accomplished ministry in the Church of 
God, and throughout the world, as the ministry 
WE NEED, to whom this little volume is most re- 
spectfully inscribed," it will be read, and, we 
trust, circulated. 

The Idly of the Valley. 18mo. 

Price 37i cents. 

From the Methodist n^otostant, Baltimore. 

This is a neat and very interesting little vo- 
lume. The narrative throughout will be read 
with pleasure, and some portions of it with thril- 
Kng interest The story is natural, and told in 
very neat language and with admirable simplici* 
ty. It 18 not only calculated to please and mter- 
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Pleasure and Profit, vol. i., or Thb 

Museum. By Uncle Arthur. d7| cents. 

Pleasure and Profit, vol 2., or Tbe 

BoT*8 Friend. By Uncle Arthnr. 37| ce«its. 

Pleasure and Profit, vol. 3., or Mart 

AND Florence. By Unc]e Arthur. 37^ cents. 

Missionary Remains, or Sketches 

OF EvARTs, Cornelius, and Wisner. By 
Gardiner Spring, D. D., and others. 37J cents. 

Tbe Christianas Pocket Compani- 

lon* Selected from the works of John Ro- 
gers, Dr. Owen, David Brainerd, Presi- 
dent Edwards, and others, with an Introduc- - 
tlon hy Rev. John Blatchford, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 25 cents. 

Fnmi the New-York Observer. 

Christianas Pocket Companion, This very- 
small but neat manual, just published, is a com- 
pilation of some of the purest sentiments and ho- 
liest aspirations of such men as Owen, Rogers, 
Brainerd, and President Edwards. We venture 
to say that no Christian can make it*t]^e familiar 
companion of his heart, as well as " pocket," 
without becoming evidently a holier and a hap- 
pier man. 

Sermons. By Rev. Charles G. Finney. 
With a Portrait. $1 00. 

The sermons are twelve in number, on the fol- 
lowing subjects : - 

1. Sinners bound, to change their own hearts. 

2. How to change your heart. 

3. Traditions of the elders. 

4. 5. Total depravity. 

6. Why sinners hate God. 

7. God ^annot p]ease sinners. 
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8. Chratian Affinity. 
0. Stewardship. 

10. Doctrine of Election. 

11. Reprobation. 

12. Love of the World. 

It will be seen, from a glance at the subjects, 
that this Tolume contains Mr. Finney- s mode of 
elucidating several highly important points of 
doctrine and duty, and will be >tod with interest 
and profit every wjiere. pp. 277, 8vo. Price $1. 

From the Morniof Star* 

Sermons on Important Subjects, by Rev. C. G. 
Finney, Third edition, pp. 277, large octavo. 

This volume comprises twelve sermons, on 
highly important practical subjects, which ought 
to address themselves to tlie serious consideration 
of every man, woman, and child of Ad^m. These 
sermons were, we believe, principally delivered 
in the Chatham-street Chapel, and sei^Hrth, in a 
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clear, forcible and convincing manned the re 
verend author's views of the Go&pel-truths of 
which he treats. The style is plain and senten- 
tious, though wroqght with much originality, 
and characterized by the boldness, energy and 
persuasiveness of its author. 

The reasoning is sound, and the deductions 
logical and clear. Man is here depicted as he is, 
in all the attributes of his character; and he is 
shown more of himself than in most instances he 
evev knew before. The doctrines we consider 
as altogether purely evangelical, entirely com- 
patible with those of divine revelation, and sus- 
ceptible of demonstration by reference to its sa- 
cred pages. This author has been much abused 
by those who either did not fully understand the 
import and tendency of hist language and doc- 
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trines, or by those who perhaps h^d formed pre- 
conceptioDS of a character ia. hostility to the opi- 
nions and doctrines he advances; or by others 
again who did not wish to believe the important 
truths he uttered, lest they should be reproved. 
We have not only heard but read his sermons, 
and however much we eh&ritably' differ firom 
others, consider these sermons as vaiuable«ajci)i'- 
aries in the schools of Christian instruction. Therr 
approval by the Christian public is evident from 
the issue of this third edition. 

From the LoDf-Islond Star. 

Sermons on Important Subjects, hy the Rev, 
C. G, Finney — New- York — ^John S. Taylor. 
Many of the themes of this volume are upon de- 
bateable ground, and we are therefore, by the 
character of our paper, precluded from speaking 
affirmatively or negatively about the correctness 
of the viQ||^ therein inculcated. There are some, 
however, of a more general and practical charac- 
ter, which, from the force of argument and the 
vigor of imagination in which they are clothed, 
appeal most powerfully to the common mind. 
However diversified the opinions respecting Mr. 
Finney's mere theolagical merits, all must unite 
in awarding him talents of a very high order. 
This volume well sustains his pretensions as a 
man of commanding abilities. We would say, 
en passant, that the works issued by John S. Tay- 
lor are invariably executed in a very superior 
style of type, paper, and binding; and in this he 
deserves the thanks of those readers who hav^ a 
taste to gratify, or eyes to preserve. 

Preraillner Prayer.. By Rev. C. G. 

Finney. 32mo. 12^ cents. 



Sinners Bound to ebange ttieir 

own Hearts. A Sermon, by C G. Finney. 
For &ye dollars 9. hundred, or six cents single. 

How to clian^e Your Heart. A 

Sermon, by C. G. Finney. For five dollars a 
hundred, or six cents single. 

Tiro l^orks of Rev. Daniel A. 

Clarfe. In three volumes. $3 00. 

Advice to a Brother* By a Mission- 
ary. 31 cent«. 

!Early Piety. By Rev. Jacob Abbott. 
1.8} cents. 

Scripture Gems. Morocco, gilt! 25 
•ents. 

Tlie National Preaclier, pointed in 

an elegant pamphlet form, each number contain^ 
ing tvi^o Sermons from living Ministers. Month- 
ly. Edited by Rev. Austin Dickinson. Price 
one dollar a year in advance. 

The Sabbatli Scliool Visiter, pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Sabbath School So- 
ciety. Edited by Rev. Asa Bullard, Boston. 50 
«ents. 

Also Agent for 

Tlie Missionary Herald, published 

for the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Monthly. $1 50 a year. 

Also Publisher of 

' Tbe Naval Mag^azine. Edited by the 

Rev. C. S. Stewart, M. A., of the U. S. Navy. 
$3 00 a year, payable in advance. 

J. S. T. has also a large and choice selection 
of Miscellaneous Works, suitable for Sunday 
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School Libraries; together with Theological, 
ClaBsica], Moral, and Religious Books, Station 
ary, dDc., all of which he will sell at the lowest 
price, 

A consta/nt supply of the Publications of ike 
Massachuseiis Sabbath School Society^ the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Vnion^ andhf the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Sunday School Unions at ike same 
price as sold at their respective Depositories. 

N. B. Orders from the country will be imme- 
diately attended to,- and books forwarded accord- 
ing to directions. Should the selection of books 
for Sunday Schools be left with J. S. T., and he 
should forward any which should not suit the 
purchasei*, they may be returned, and the money 
will be refunded, or other books given in ex- 
change. Those wishing to purchase, are iayited 
to call and examine his stock. 
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The borrower must return this item on or 
the last date stamped below. If another usef 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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